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POPULAR LITERATURE.—TRACTS. 


Tue reader no doubt imagines from 
the above title, that wé are going to 
thrust into his hands a dissertation on 
certain monotonous fly-leaves which 
elderly females buy in large quanti- 
ties, and which they drop into pockets, 
throw into cabs, stick into novels, 
place upon paths, push under doors, 
and by every possible contrivance lay 
before our averted noses. Who in this 
country is not acquainted with these 
Sibylline leaves? Who has not read 
of Penitent Poll, and of Sorrowfal 
Sam? Who has not been edified with 
the piety of the Good Gardener who 
goes mystically to work, dungs the 
cucumbers jin an allegorical fervour, 
sows peas in a parable, turns the cab- 
bages into theology, and never plucks 
an apple without a kind of shudder 
that connects the event with the 
Garden of Eden? Who has not been 
touched with the history of the sweet 
scullery-maid who thrived like an 
angel among the pots, who searched 
the Scriptures and scraped the plates 
with equal assiduity, who sighed 
each night that there were no more 
pans to clean, and who died in a 
rapture of joy that her heart was 
“kind o’ washed, like? ”...Is that 
benign old gentleman ever to be for- 
gotten who entered the omnibus at 
the Camberwell Gate evidently for 
no other purpose than that he might 
unbutton, take out of his breast- 
pocket a bunch of little papers, and 
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distribute among the bewildered pas- 
sengers a description of the broad 
road and the narrow way, the Chris- 
tian "bus and the "busses ot the other 
party that are so strangely addicted 
to nursing the orthodox vehicle ? 
Good old suburban fellow —how 
prs at how awkward he seemed 
after he had done his work, looking 
restlessly at each of the passengers to 
see the effect, and then gazing hard 
out of the window as if he were quite 
at his ease and had “iothing ‘on his 
mind, The moment the omnibus 
stop he bolted out of it and into 
another. Perhaps at night he will be 
found with a batch of recruits that 
have an astonishing likeness to the 
cat-footed, crane-necked, whispering, 
undertoned race of pew-openers all 
round thé doors of some theatre, and 
engaged might and main in inform- 
ing the gods by means of handbills, 
that they are demons—those who are 
bound for the pit, that they are going 
to the bottomless one. Tracts such 
as these are indeed worth studying, 
both in point of matter and in point 
of style. We should not like to treat 
sacred things with levity, and we 
confess to a genuine sympathy with 
the ruling principle of those who are 
interested in the manufacture and 
distribution of religious tracts. But 
pee pee as we may with their 
good intentions, we are not sure that 
we can admire their taste or com- 
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mend their judgment, and we doubt 
whether religious tracts do an amount 
of good that bears any reasonable 
proportion to the money and labour 
which is invested in them. Look at 
the fly-leaves issued by the Religious 
Tract Society, which has such a 
name that whatever it issues is sure 
of a Jarge circulation. The advantage 
of the Society is this, that any old 
lady in the country wanting a bundle 
of Tracts, has only to send to the 
Society, and by return of post she 
receives a goodly assortment which 
she may distribute at once with per- 
fect assurance of their orthodoxy with 
regard to the great doctrines of the 
Gospel. She never asks whether they 
are clear, or well-written, or attrac- 
tive; she only considers whether they 
take the right view or not. She al- 
together overlooks the fact. that 
religious tract-writing has not kept 
pace with the growing intelligence 
of this reading age. The tracts of 
the great Society we have named are 
indeed so poor, so utterly stale and 
unprofitable, that not a few very able 
clergymen throughout the country, 
rather than incur the responsibility 
and expense of circulating such rub- 
bish, have started tract serials of 
their own, and in consequence, we 
have such really valuable collections 
as the Kelso Tracts of Mr. Bonar, the 
Chelsea Tracts of Mr. Alexander, the 
Wotton Tracts of Bickersteth, and 
the well-known tracts of Mr. Ryle. 
The Religious Tract Society has ap- 
parently got into the position of an 
irresponsible corporation, well-estab- 
lished in public fayour, and indepen- 
dent of individual criticism. Does 
anybody know who or what this the 
largest tract-producing association in 
the country is? who are the writers 
of these deplorably stupid tracts? 
who gives the order? who are the 
committee of management? who 
takes the money and keeps the 
ledger? who audits the accounts? 
All the writing and all the manage- 
ment seem to be conducted on the 
principle of the anonymous—a prin- 
ciple that, however good in itself, is 
by no meaus of universal application. 
It is a principle that is all very well 
in newspapers, and other periodicals 
which record facts that have a value 
of their own,or propound opinions that 
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must stand upon their own merits, 
Bat anonymous sympathy is a very 
different affair. The object of these 
tracts is to speak from the heart to the 
heart—to express precisely that great 
feeling which brings out most fully 
our whole personality—which is also 
intended to reach the inmost feeling 
of the reader, and sound the lowest 
deeps of his nature; yet the Society, 
in dealing with these mighty inter- 
ests, insist upon foolishly aping the 
practice of the newspaper press, and 
compelling the writers of the tracts 
to approach their audience under a 
mask. Imagine that—writers deal- 
ing with the most personal of all 
concerns denying their own person- 
ality, weeping with their vizors down, 
smiling in the dark, sympathising 
like Pyramus and Thisbe, through a 
hole in the wall. It is a false system, 
intended solely for the benefit of the 
Tract Society, and productive only of 
harm to the cause of true religion. 
The Tract (or as it has been profanely 
called, the Trash) Society has settled 
into a system,worked itself into shape, 
grown into a venerable corporation— 
and the consequence is routine, me- 
chanical processes, dull orthodoxy, 
abundance of the letter and absence 
of the spirit. 

But it is not upon religious tracts 
that we mean to descant on the pre- 
sent occasion. These are the best 
known and most widely distributed 
class of tracts, and as such demanded 
the tribute of a few remarks. The 
species of literature to which we re- 
fer, however, is of infinite variety. 
A tract is a general name given to 
publications which are not import- 
ant enough to be called books, and 
which do not merge their individu- 
ality in the miscellaneous contents 
of a periodical. The name is very 
elastic, and might include a blue- 
book of a thousand pages as well as 
a handbill intended for the decora- 
tion of wooden hoardings and favour- 
ed lamp-posts. As a general rule, 
tract literature is an ephemeral -lite- 
rature, and comes before the public 
without much assistance from the 
binder’s art. The loose leaves are 
scattered over the country like the 
autumnal foliage by the winter 
winds; they dash against our faces 
every now and then—they eddy about 
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in odd corners; they wither and die 
away, and the soil is enriched with 
their decay. For the most part they 
have a practical object in view; but 
that, after all, is saying very little. 
~ Which of us, in his own estimation, 
has not a practical aim in view? 
Why, the Pickwickians were prac- 
tical fellows; and if we had the real 
papers of the club, instead of the 
history of the travels of a few of its 
members with which Mr. Dickens 
has amused and deluded an indulgent 
public, we have no doubt that we 
should have a series of tracts of an 
eminently useful character. Mr. Pick- 
wick’s observations on the sources of 
the Hampstead ponds and the theory 
of tittlebats might have formed a 
scientific tract of no s:nall importance 
to the health of London and the 
peace of the world. His inquiries 
into the condition of that cab-horse 
which was out for: two or three veeks 
at a time, and was borne up so werry 
tight and taken in so werry short 
that he could not werry well falldown, 
and ven he did move, was forced 
on with a pair of werry large wheels 
that compelled him to run, seemed 
to open up a new path of discovery 
which we can only regret that suc- 
ceeding philosophers have not fol- 
lowed up. Had Mr. Pickwick’s specu- 
lations in this field been thrown into 
the form of a tract, posterity might 
have been able to pursue the theme, 
and the practical result might have 
been a revision of the cab-act, and 
the superseding of Rarey. Every 
man fancies that his own hobby is 
the most practical of all hobbies. 
Mr. Wheatstone told us the other day 
of light that had been bottled up for 
months, and at the end of that time 
used for certain photographic pur- 
poses. After such a fact, we may 
begin to believe in what has hitherto 
been regarded as the most impracti- 
cable of all schemes—the possibility 
of extracting sunbeams from cucum- 
befs; and it seems presumptuous to 
deny the merit of being practical to 
any paper ever published. Every- 
thing which a man can write about, 
indeed, is supposed to have a practi- 
cal object; and, therefore, we must 
still further define the character of 
tracts, by saying that the vast majo- 
rity of them are intended to have an 
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immediate effect. They are written 
with a purpose sometimes very ab- 
surd, often very mischievous, but al- 
most always calculated for instant 
effect. Just as among the religious 
tracts, the “‘ Swearer’s Prayer” and 
the “Sinner’s Friend,” are intended 
to give the reader a good shake and 
a rough alarm; so the political, the 
social, the moral, and other tracts 
are intended to give a sudden shock, 
to catch us unawares, to hit us at ran- 
dom, like the arrow which, drawn at 
a venture, pierces through an exposed 
joint of the armour. Interest is thus 
excited in a neglected subject, and we 
are invited to assist in carrying some 
reform through the Legislature or in 
imposing some tyrannous observance 
on our neighbours. 

It is rather from the practical than 
from the literary point of view that 
these tracts are interesting, and we 
are here going to consider them 
less as compositions than as poli- 
tical instruments—the armoury of 
party guerillas, the ship papers of 
political privateers. Certainly, from 
the critical point of view, tracts 
do not impress the reader with a 
sense of the ability or the good taste 
of the writers. Taken singly, they 
are very dreary specimens of what 
the human mind can do. If a man 
wishes to see rubbish in its most 
concentrated form, let him read a 
tract. What any man who will 
honestly go through a barrowfal of 
this trash must feel at the end of his 
labours, if he survive to the end, it 
is painful even to imagine. But the 
strange thing is that, laugh as we 
may at the weakness of each indivi- 
dual tract, the. bundle of tracts issued 
by one society or brotherhood, when 
read as a whole, gives us a higher 
idea of power, and even instils into 
us something of respect for the 
writers. -Any one of the tracts ex- 
hibits bad writing, ridiculous ar- 
guments, and sometimes chimerical 
views; but in the tracts, as a whole, 
we find persistence, conviction, assur- 
ance, and it is astonishing how effec- 
tive these qualities are, quite inde- 
pendent of intellectual power and 
cultivated tastes. It is said that 
faith can remove mountains; and 
there is nothing like fearless asser- 
tion, and constant iteration, as a 
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means of moving the masses. It is 
the principle on which the modern 
system of advertising is built. If a 
statement is repeated without con- 
tradiction a certain number of times, 
its effects may be calculated to a dead 
certainty. Nothing can be more 
detestable, nothing more villanous 
than some of the advertisements 
which are incessantly coming before 
us; and simple people wonder how 
such arrant quackery should ever 
succeed— how it can possibly pay. 
On the contrary, nothing pays half 
so well as capital invested in good 
round puffing—in keeping a name 
prominently before the public—in 
persecuting .every sense that we 
have with unfailing assertions on 
the subject of bruised oats, Afri- 
can sherry, and shilling razors. 
It is by a dreadful iteration of the 
same kind that the tract literature 
growsinto importance. Dr. Guthrie, 
when collecting money for the Free 
Church manses, used to expatiate 
with great unction on the grand 
principle of political economy, which 
he enunciated in the phrase— the 
mighty power of mites ;” and nowhere 
is the truth of this to be seen more 
clearly than in those tracts—so 
powerful in the mass, but in detail so 
weak and contemptible, that many 
persons, we suspect, forget, or do not 
understand, their having any influence 
whatever. 

After all, the weakness of the 
tracts is the natural result of their 
origin. In the first place, they are 
the product of societies formed for 
the propagation of certain tenets, 
and it is not in the nature of socie- 
ties to produce anything great of 
this kind. Political or social bodies 
or clubs exhibit often great force of 
will, but seldom great force of intel- 
lect. Intellect is something which 
belongs to individuals, and as it -has 
been truly said, that in the bank of 
wit twenty silver pieces do not make 
one gold piece, so in associations 
twenty mediocre inembers are not 
equal to one great man. They may 
combine to act, and so exhibit greater 
tenacity of purpose than any single 
man possesses; but they may pile 
their skulls one upon another like 
Pelion upon Ossa, and they will gain 
nothing by it, but rather lose in the 
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exhibition of wisdom. A society of 
any magnitude cannot conduct in a 
brilliant manner a series of publica- 
tions. Every member is constantly 
interfering, one proposing & new line 
of argument, and another objecting 
to that last issue, so that no man of 
independent feeling or of acute 
thought would accept the position 
of being controlled by such a body 
in writing for them. The publica- 
tions of the league or association 
must, of necessity, be weak in point 
of thought, and poor in point of 
style, while rejoicing in the one 
excellence of undeviating purpose, 
But, in the second place, not only is 
a society, by its very nature, a poor 
hand at this sort of work, it will be 
found in nine cases out of ten that 
the societies themselves are the pro- 
duct of some queer character of the 
forcible-feeble type—a fellow without 
brains, but with overpowering con- 
victions and desperately tough will. 
How often do we see in life two 
friends moving on in the most har- 
monious way, enjoying each other's 
society immensely, but all the time 
a miracle to lookers-on. One of 
them is a lion of a man—fine-loaking, 
intellectual, with a sound heart and 
a good purse; the other is a little 
jackal who walks him out—an in- 
sinuating sort of fellow, with a harsh 
voice and an ugly dogmatic turn, but 
without half the intelligence of his 
friend, and without a tithe of his 
good nature. How do these two 
get on?—and above all, how is it 
that the wiry little whipper-snapper 
carries everything before him, com- 
pelling his big companion on all oc- 
casions to yield? Nobody really 
knows, but we fancy that we know, 
in giving all the honour of the vie- 
tory to the superior will. The will 
does it, we say. How the will does 
it nobody knows, but there is the 
fact that a contemptible jackass, with 
a power of kick in him, or a er 
rat with no sense, but only good teet. 

and reckless courage to assist him, 
will accomplish things apparently 
far beyond his means, Oxenstiern 
told his son that as he grew older he 
would be astonished to discover how 
little wisdom it requires to govern 
the world. In fact it is not wisdom 
that generally governs the world, 
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but pluck, assurance, determination, 
obstinacy, and the vis inertia. It 
is out of such elements that societies 
and leagues arise. The combination 
is the result of conscious. weakness. 
A man who feels power in himself 
does not usually resort to such 
means; he has faith in his own opin- 
ions and in his power to impress 
others with a sense of their truth, 
and he depends upon force of argu- 
ment and wit. On the other hand, 
there is a commonplace class of minds, 
with the fearful dogmatism of a bull- 
terrier, but without the intellectual 
ability necessary to sustain their dog- 
matism. They are compelled to curi- 
ous expedients by way of supporting 
their assertions. One of these ex- 
pedients is mentioned in a well-known 
couplet of Butler’s :— 


“T’ve heard old stagers 
Say fools for arguments use wagers.” 


A wager proves not the truth of 
any statement, but the assurance of 
him who advances the statement. 
It is an adequate test of self-reliance, 
of will, of faith; but not of the truth 
or justice of opinion. That was 
especially the refuge of weak minds 
in the last century. In the present 
century it more frequently happens 
that when the weak man finds him- 
self in a minority, and his opinions 
at a discount, he sets to work to 
organise an association for the fur- 
therance of his views, and gradually 
becomes’ the centre of a powerful 
system. Mr. Hare is of opinion 
that field-sports are cruel, and ought 
to be abolished, and sees no way of 
giving currency to his views but by 
getting up a great Anti-Rod and Gun 
Crusade. He goes to Alderman 
Fairchild, who has no pleasure in the 
country, and cares nothing for manly 
sports. Alderman Fairchild thinks 
an Anti-Rod and Gun Crusade a very 
noble enterprise With himself as the 
chairman of committee. Mr. Deputy 
Farebrother is next consulted,— 
thinks our friend Hare a very fine 
fellow, and his scheme a great social 
want of the age—accordingly agrees 
to have his name on the committee 
as vice-chairman. Mr. Jedidiah 
Fairbairn is delighted with the new 
scheme, and subscribes five guineas 
in a glow of perspiration and human- 
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ity. Dr. Potts, who is on the look-out 
for patients, and is especially anxious 
to become acquainted with Alderman 
Fairchild, grasps at the opportunity 
of sitting at the same board with him, 
A baronet is by great good luck se- 
cured as patron of the new league, the 
well-known Sir Charles James Brown, - 
the great London banker; and the 
society is floated with little Hare as 
the secretary and soul of it. A public 
meeting is called, and Mr. Hare con- 
cocts resolutions for the Rev. Messrs. 
Bowie, Cowie, Dowie, and a number 
of the best people who are the salt of 
the earth to propose and second, be- 
sides making a flaming report, which 
the chairman of the meeting signs, 
and which is published next morning 
in all the newspapers. So the affair 
grows, subscriptions flow in, a cor- 
responding society is formed in the 
next town, another in a town at the 
farther end of our tight little island. 
Mr. Hare is sent as a deputation 
to a few provincial cities to awaken 
an interest in the subject, and in the 
meantime he enjoys himself on his 
tour, has his expenses paid, gets no 
end of letters of deg and 
eats heartily of greasy dinners, to 
which he is largely invited, because 
he is known to have talked with Sir 
Charles James Brown, and to have 
had letters of refusal from a couple of 
earls. Then come the tracts. It is that 
little Hare, who has a talent for orga- 
nisation, but none for either logic or 
rhetoric, not to speak of grammar, 
who gets them up. The first is 
his own handiwork, and intended 
as_a sort of model for the rest. It is 
entitled “Sporting with Death”—a 
ridiculous rigmarole of piety, — 
and puerility, diversified wit 
English and bad temper. The next 
week sees another issue which our 
friend’s favoured minister has fur- 
nished gratis, and which is entitled 
“The Sparrow that Falleth to the 
Ground.” In the third tract we 
have an awful attempt at a spun, the 
title being—“ Fow!] Murder.” After 
that comes “A Voice from Antiqui- 
pO in which we havea philosophical 
issertation on the phrase—Deus est 
anima brutorum ; after that “ A Word 
to Parents,” which describes in pa- 
thetic terms the sorrows of a bereaved 
hen and the troubles of an orphan 
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calf; and after that again, “ A Word 
to Children,” which is a crib from 
the story of the transmigrations of 
Indur. So the thing goes on un- 
til at last we have a publication 
called—“ How ought a Christian 
Legislature to act with regard to 
the National Sin of Sporting with 
Death ?”—showing that this is the 
question of the day—the question of 
questions—and that no Members of 
Parliament ought to be supported 
who are not prepared to give a de- 
cided pledge as to the course which 
they mean to take in the matter. 
Some noodle is got to present a pe- 
tition to the House of Commons, 
which is received with laughter. 
Then another petition is presented, 
and another, and another, until at 
length it has ceased to be a joke, and 
becomes a reality. Hereupon Lord 
John Mildmay is prevailed upon to 
ask for leave to introduce a bill into 
the House, which is contumeliously re- 
fused ; and now comesa crisis. Tract 
No. XVII. is- issued—* A Call to 
United Prayer and Fasting ;”—in 
which Mr. Hare inserts texts of 
Scripture by the dozen, and bits of 
texts by the score; then Tract No. 
XVIII.—* Why halt ye between 
Two Opinions?” A public meeting 
is called to pass resolutions, to force 
subscriptions, and to advertise the 
weekly organ of the crusade which 
is about to be started under the 
nam¢@ of “Flying Shots: a Journal 
devoted to the Elevation of Popular 
Arnusements.—N.B. A liberal dis- 
count to Sunday School Teachers.” 
In this way, a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether, is made: 
there is a spasmodic excitement ; 
hopes are raised; there is a good 
deal of cock-crowing; and so long 
as our industrious friend Hare 
can ‘find no other employment, the 
agitation is kept up from year to 
ear, now boiling over, and now re- 
apsing into a gentle simmer. The 
one necessity of the mighty or- 
ganisation which has been called 
into existence, is, that little Hare 
should have his salary and occa- 
sional presents, testifying to his 
worth, in the shape of a silver tea- 
pot, an inkstand, a Bible, a watch, 
@ cow, a dressing-case, Juhnson’s 
Dictionary, a writing-desk for Mrs. 
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Hare, a medal with his name ip- 
scribed, and so forth. If Mr. Hare 
dies, the whole thing falls to pieces 
—the soul of it is gone. If he gets 
another appointment (and the fellow 
has been trying hard fur a berth un- 
der Government), the crusade simply 
languishes, and drags a weary exist- 
ence from year to year, subscriptions 
gradually lessening, and public meet- 
ings wonderfully thinning. 

The power which an estimable, 
good-for-nothing, little man of the 
species we have endeavoured to de- 
scribe—a little “man, with quick, 
sharp walk, low forehead, and wiry 
face, talking eternally, and, with 
every word he utters, sending a 
spray of saliva from his mouth, 
which lights on the page before him 
or defiles the countenance of his 
listener, while the wretch is quite 
unconscious of the disaster—the 
power, we say, which he is enabled 
to acquire through the medium of 
associations, is one of the strangest 
phenomena of our time. There is no 
use railing at the man, and, in point 
of fact, he deserves a good deal of 
credit for the skill and the boldness 
with which he organises a mob, and 
renders them subservient to his will. 
There is no doubt much truth in 
what Mr. Carlyle has been trumpet- 
ing in oor ears for the Jast twenty 
years, and in what Mr. Jokn Stuart 
Mill has been denouncing in his 
latest publication—the absence of 
heroes, the diminished power of the 
individual. Mr. Carlyle says—* A 
curse On your associations—we want 
aman. ‘To the winds with your ma- 
chinery—give usaman. No more of 
your stump oratory and public meet- 
ings—where is the man? Frederick 
—there wasaman, Voltaire—there 
was aman. Oliver—there was a nan. 
Mahomet—there was a man. . Bat 
your leagues and societies, and clubs 
and alliances and associations—they 
are a mere aggregate of atoms, with- 
out mind, without one glorious qua- 
lity, without the faculty of exciting 
our reverence.” There is a truth here 
which we all recognise. Our age has 
become fully convinced of the enor- 
mous importance of combination, and 
knows what immense results can be 
produced by means of it. We have 
combination in a thousand forms— 
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combinations to make railways, com- 
binations to send forth missionaries, 
combinations to secure cheap works 
of art, combinations to carry political 
reforms, combinations to insure our 
lives; and this system of combina- 
tion seems to be in rivalry with that 
of individual exertion—a rivalry 
which becomes very odious as soon 
as it is perceived that a very con- 
temptible man at the helm of a great 
organisation can distance with ease a 
man entitled to our respect, who has 
net the advantage of being backed by 
such a power. We are not aware, 
however, that there is anything radi- 
cally wrong in the fact of combina- 
tion. As a means of influencing 
public opinion, and carrying political 
or social reforms, it has indeed been 
very much abused; it has been em- 
ployed by the lower class of intellects 
for objects that are not good; it has 
been used for the gratification of 
petty vanities and the spread of shal- 
low theories. But however we may 
impugn motives and deplore results, 
there can be do doubt that the system 
itself is perfectly legitimate. If a 
man can get fools to associate with 
him and to back him, he has a per- 
fect right to do so; it is folly to rail 
at the principle of association; it is 
mere blindness not to see that it is a 
power for good as well as for evil. 
That we have no longer any heroes 
may be a lamentable fact; buat if the 
only mode of curing the evil is by 
denying the principle of associated or 
joint enterpise, the full power of what 
it was left to our age to discover, 
we fear that herves will never come 
again, and we are not sure that we 
would wish to see them again. 

The extent to which the art. of 
combination (the most remarkable 
fact to which the existence of our tract 
literature points) is carried among us 
was very curiously illustrated om the 
occasion of the Queen’s late visit to 
Leeds. The crowds upon crowds 
which congregated to that great 
manufacturing city, made it neces- 
sary to take more than usual precau- 
tions for the preservation of a clear 
way for her Majesty, and perhaps 
the whole scene may be more vividly 
called to the remembrance of the 
reader if we mention one very strik- 
ing incident which occurred in the 
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neighbourhood of Woodsley House, 
where the Queen took up her resi- 
dence. There the concourse of people 
was overpowering, all devoured with 
cyriosity to know in what sort of a 
house the Queen was to be lodged, , 
what kind of a door she had to enter, 
what kind of a chair she sat on, what 
kind of a table she sat at, what sort of 
flower-garden met her eye. With a 
fall anticipation of the superior at- 
tractions of the spot, the authorities 
had erected wooden barriers of con- 
siderable strength to keep the masses 
at arm’s-length. But it was of no 
use ; the people came on in countless 
myriads, as the sands of the sea, 
thronging, and pusbing, and strain- 
ing, and fully determined to see what 
was to be seen. The great wooden 
barriers snapt before them like 
a thread—vanished like a vision. 
Everybody expected mischief, and 
one of those hideous exhibitions 
which sometimes disgrace an Eng- 
lish mob. On the contrary, now 
for the first time order and decorum 
were introduced. The physical bar- 
rier had been thrown dowa, and the 
moral barrier began to be felt. The 
meh of Yorkshire had no patience 
with a wooden obstacle, and kicked 
it aside; but they understood the 
obstacle raised by their own feelfhgs, 
they knew what sort of observance 
was expected from their Pyalty, and 
they were instantly hushed into quiet. 
The effect was magical, and was a 
very striking illustration of the Eng- 
lish character, which is so full of self- 
command, and which, refusing to be 
driven, is most easily led. The mob, 
upon which brute force had no effect, 
was all gentleness before the sacred 
ideas of womanhood and royalty. It 
was this same tempestuous mob that 
filled the thoroughfares in every di- 
rection, and made it necessary for 
the authorities to see to it that the 
line of march for the royal party 
should be kept qufte elear. The 
police were infinitely too few for this 
duty, although the district . police 
had been strengthened by constables 
from London. The idea was then 
started of making the mob control 
itself by enlisting the services of the 
various trade unions and benefit 
societies. The order preserved was 
perfect, and this order was created, 
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by the following chief societies :— 
The Manchester Unity of Oddfellows 
sent 5500 members to line the streets; 
the Grand United Oddfellows sent 
4300; the Ancient Romans, 2150; 
the Foresters, 2100; the Free Gar- 
deners, 1500; the Leeds United Odd- 
fellows, 450; the Kingston Unity of 
Oddfellows, 450; the Free Indepen- 
dent Oddfellows, 450; the Druids, 
800; the Independent Order of the 
Ark, 200; the Ancient Free Gar- 
deners, 550; the Old Provident So- 
ciety, 60; the Shepherds, 540; the 
Bramley Loyal Friendly Society, 500; 
the Orange Order, 600; while the 
four following associations, the Im- 
perial Order of Oddfellows, the Na- 
tional Oddfellows, the Order of the 
Peaceful Dove, and the Order of the 
Fleece, sent among them 1000 mem- 
bers, making the grand total of asso- 
ciated members who took part in 
this demonstration 21,150. This is 
a most interesting result; and no 
man of the slightest imagination can 
read over the very curious list of 
names which we have enumerated 
without feeling the sort of influence 
which these unions must exert upon 
the working classes, in the double 
fact that they at once awaken the 
social instinct, and invite a man into 
a new sphere. In all these masonic 
institutions, the Druids, the Free 
Gardeners,, and the Order of the 
Peaceful Dove, the members are in 
the first place invited into a sort of 
brotherhood, which of itself is very 
delightful; and, in the second place, 
into amew state of life, where, under 
the name of a Druid or a Shepherd, 
he enjoys for the moment, as in a 
dream, an existence very far removed 
from the horrid millwork of this 
work-a-day world. The strangest 
thing of all is, that the system of 
combination to which the working 
classes are accustomed is not half re- 
vealed in the foregoing list of unions, 
It is merely indicated. 

The societies we have named are 
permanent bodies, existing in and 
for themselves; and perhaps the 
reader may not at once see what 
they have to do with those other 
societies from which the great mass 
of tracts proceed, and which, besides 
having but a temporary existence, 
differ from the benefit clubs in hay- 
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ing an object beyond themselves, 
a desire to influence the country, 
it may be to move the Legisla- 
ture. Our view in calling attention , 
to these innumerable Shepherds, 
and ancient Romans and Independ- 
ent Oddfellows, was to bring into 
relief that appeal to the imagination 
which is one of the strongest motives 
that go to the formation of leagues, 
societies, and clubs. Joblings grasps 
at the idea of becoming the member 
of a society, in which he is to be no 
longer Joblings, the man of cheese 
and sausages, but a citizen and a 
philanthropist — the member of a 
great community, and the saviour of 
mankind. It is a grand thing to 
have this refuge from ourselves—to 
be able to forget Mrs. J., and the 
servant of all work, and the tough 
beefsteak at dinner, in dreams of uni- 
versal benevolence and a sense of 
associated importance. Joblings is 
ashamed of his private life, feels its 
insignificance, and will join a dozen 
societies, provided the subscription 
is not too dear, and he has a chance 
of meeting with his betters. It is, 
by playing upon this sentiment that 
the cunning secretary gets: up the 
societies. At Sheffield they have 
got up a committee for foreign af- 
fairs. Who the wise men are who 
form the committee nobody knows, 
and nobody cares. Podgers, we be- 
lieve, is a great man there; so is 
Rodgers; so is Codgers; and like 
the three tailors of Tooley Street, our 
Sheffield blades are determined to 
take the foreign prey of England 
under their special protection. It is 
reported that Lord Malmesbury has 
written and received important des- 
patches. The Sheffield blades write 
a letter asking for information, and 
are politely told that information 
cannot be given to them. They 
write to inform some other minister 
that he is a traitor to his country, 
and that minister politely advises 
them to stick to cutlery, for their 
knives cut a good deal deeper than 
their wit. They are snubbed, but not 
disheartened ; their noses are put to 
the grindstone, but they grow very 
fast again. The Sheffield committee 
for foreign affairs, tenacious of their 
purpose, still guard our destinies. 
We can extinguish an individual with 
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arguments or ridicule; but a society 
is proof against argument, and has 
no more sense of the ridicule which 
it excites than the hippopotamus 
wallowing in its little tank in the 
Zoological Gardens. The Financial 
Reform Association of Liverpool is 
another animal of the same descrip- 
tion. It issues tracts and papers 
of every kind, and has even gone to 
the extent, if we remember rightly, 
of proposing a budget, which includ- 
ed a lot of new taxes—one of these 
being a tax on every kind of pro- 
perty—down to jewels, which the fair 
owners are to faithfully schedule for 
the benefit of the remorseless tax- 
gatherer. It is a glory to be a mem- 
ber of the Liverpool Financial Re- 
form Association. Britain rules the 
world; finance rules Britain; the 
Liverpudlian Joblings are kings of 
finance, and swell with pride over 
each new attack on the corruption, 
extravagance, and absurdity of the 
Imperial Exchequer. Of the Ad- 
ministrative Reform Association we 
suppose that we shall hear no more. 
While it lasted, Joblings revelled in 
it. Was not Joblings seen sitting on 
the stage of Drury Lane side by side 
with mighty men? Did not an ad- 
miring public ask in that immense 
theatre, who is he sitting next to 
Mr. Dickens? who is that Mr. Layard 
is talking to? An anxiously inquir- 
ing public was informed—Why, that 
is Joblings—you know Joblings; 
and the word was passed from ad- 
miring inquirer to inquirer—Job- 
lings, do you see Joblings? How 
anxiously Joblings looked at the 
papers next morning to see if his 
name was mentioned as among those 
conspicuous on the stage; but the 
attempt at indifference with which 
in the intervals of muffin, he men- 
tioned the fact of its announce- 
ment to Mrs. J. was sublime—was 
more than human. Unfortunately, 
the Adfhinistrative Reform Associa- 
tion, with all its speeches and all its 
tracts, vanished into smoke, and our 
hero has gone into another concern 
—The Early Closing Movement, the 
object of which is more suitable to 
his talents as well as more laudable 
and feasible in itself. He thoroughly 
understands the system, and he it 
was who invented the huge placard 
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which, in ponderous capitals, promul- 
gates the command, ‘“ Never Shop 
after 7 o'clock.” Sermons have 
been preached, public meetings held, 
tracts concocted and distributed, 
handbills strewn like the summer 
dust over London; but nothing 
has been invented half sp effect- 
ive as those blue devils of words 
which meet us at every turn, “ Never 
Shop after 7 o’clock.” It was 
about this time last year, too, that 
he showed uncommon activity as a 
managing member of the Property 
and Income-Tax Association, the ob» 
ject of which is to repeal that obnox- 
ious assessment, and fix the burden 
on the shoulders of somebody else, 
Nobody knew what Mr. Disraeli’s 
budget would be—there was appre- 
hension of a serious deficit, from 
which no way of escape seemed pos- 
sible without retaining the Income- 
Tax at its then high rate. Joblin 
girded on his armour, and was r 

for the fight. The association, which 
had felled the war ninepence, was 
rolled out like an old shandrydan 
that has been allowed to rot and rust 
in the coachmaker’s back-yard; and 
its machinery was set in motion for 
the defeat of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, if he should exhibit any 
unwillingness to reduce the impost 
to the anticipated fivepence. Letters 
were written—subscriptions were set 
on foot—meetings were held—articles 
were concocted—handbills were print- 
ed—papers were distributed; and 
clerks out of office, penny-a-liners, 
and threadbare fellows who had no- 
thing else to do, were sent into the 
country, on infinitesimal salaries, to 
get up corresponding societies, to call 
public meetings, to bore the editers 
of newspapers, and to arouse and 
terrify an injured, but unconscious 
and listless public. Alas for the lost 
opportunity of distinction! Mr. Dis- 
raeli reduced the tax by twopence: 
the wind was taken out of the sails 
of the association—Othello’s occu- 
pation was gone; and Joblings had 
to retire into the bosom of his cheeses 
and his Melton Mowbray pies. 

Time would fail us were we to 
enumerate all the important schemes 
in which this great man is interested. 
He had been a member of that won- 
derful Peace Society which was finally 
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extinguished (at least we fancy it is 
extinguished) by Lord Palmerston’s 
reading one of its tracts, amid explo- 
sions of laughter, to the House of 
Commons. It is almost a pity 
that the Peace Society is no more. 
The grand fact with regard to this 
order of the Peaceful Dove is that 
the sceitty was in correspondence 
with kings and emperors, and pro- 
posed to arbitrate for the whole 
world. What a splendid destiny to 
give the law to the potentates of the 
earth—to send deputations to them— 
to pour oil upon the troubled waters 
—to stand forth masters of the situa- 
tion. Onur friend Joblings, in com- 
pany with a mighty cloud of spin- 
sters, and the most pugnacious set of 
men in existence, joined the society, 
and vowed that war should be put 
down by main force. The Society 
showed an immense deal of fight 
(how could it do otherwise when 
patronised by two such men as Mr. 
Cobden and Sir David Brewster?) 
Its tracts were distributed in enor- 
mous quantities; they were stitched 
into all the magazines and reviews ; 
but we never heard of any greater 
result being produced by it than the 
‘jntroduction of Joblings to Mr. Cob- 
den. Cobden said to Joblings, “ Warm 
work here—very hot room ;” and 
Joblings said to Cobden; “ Very ’ot, 
sir—very ot indeed, sir—not so well 
wentilated as the ’ouse, I should 
say, sir;” on the strength of which 
it is reported in the cheese trade 
that “ Joblings knows Cobden inti- 
mate.” Ina literary way, the great 
society in which our friend is most 
interested is that devoted to the 
revolutionising of the English spell- 
ing-book. He cannot for his life 
see why words should not be spelt 
“ ezactly as they are spoke.” It is a 
great idea which has entered into his 
rain; and if ever he gets into con- 


versation with a literary man, he is 
sure to bring up the anomalies of 
English spelling, making a tremen- 
dous pcint of the seven different ways 
of pronouncing the syllable “ ough” 
—as in though, through, plough, 


enough, cough, hiccough, hough— 
to.which may be added an eighth, 
ought. He will tell you that there 
are thirty-seven ways of spellin 
Shakespesrt’s name; and he will 
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thrust into your hands a copy of the 
Phonetic Nuz, together with a basket- 
fal of tracts, with which every one 
must be more or less acquainted, 
The society of Vegetarians have tried 
to inveigle him into their ra 
but without success hitherto—hig 
sausages and hams are at stake; 
but he reads the publications of 
that association with great pleasure 
and is glad to partake of their annnal 
dinner. The Society for legalising 
Marriage with a Deceased (or as it 
is sometimes pronounced—diseased) 
Wife’s Sister, is another from which 
he holds aloof in the meantime, 
though he has a great number of 
friends among those who are anxious 
to pass such a measure. So also he 
is not interested in the Evangelical | 
Alliance, but he was very sorely 
tempted to join its ranks, when he 
heard of the reception which the 
members had from the King. of 
Prussia. What a chance he missed 
there!—he might have spoken to 4 
king—he might have dined at the 
king’s table—and he joined the Al- 
liance when he heard of that Prussian 
adventure. He has a still stronger 
objection to the Sabbath Alliance, 
which was started in imitation of the 
great Anti-Corn-Law League, with the 
expectation that in a few years it . 
would attain the unparalleled success 
of that celebrated combinatjon, But 
he has joined the British Anti-State 
Church Association, and is, in fact, 
one of the leading men on the com- 
mittee. It is even supposed that he 
has himself indited one of the tracts 
issued by the association, for he has 
always a drawer full of them at hand 
and distributes them with a knowing 
wink which seems to indicate that 
this is the great intellectual effort of 
his life—this is the real Stilton. He 
tried hard to do something for the 
Social Science Association, but it is 
to be feared that he obtained assist- 
ance from some friend, Tifis won- 
derfal Association, which has been 
called into existence through the in- 
fluence of Lord Brougham—0O et 
presidium et dulce decus meum is 
& peripatetic assemblage for the en- 
couragement of small talk and the 
diffusion of useless gabble. - Lord 
Brougham, whose life has been spent 
in useful labours, and of whom we 
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desire to speak with unfeigned vene- 
‘ration, has been induced to become 
the sponsor of the society, and some 
other men of mark have followed 
his example in sharing in its delibe- 
rations. But the real work of the 
association is done by a crush of 
insignificants—great men from the 
parochial point of view, but very 
smul, indeed, in the national eye. 
The great man of a vestry, the pet 
of some discussion forum, the village 
orator, and the county pest, all pay 
their guineas, join the association, and 
send to the secretary the papers which 
they want to read. It is a grand 
opportunity to get that printed which 
would never be printed otherwise; 
it is a chance not to be despised, that 
of standing up before Lord Brougham, 
or Lord Shaftesbury, or Lord John 
Rassell, or Sir John Pakington, as 
the chairman of some department of 
the association, and bestowing all 
their tediousness on these lights of 
the British Senate. It was for this 
august association of aspiring states- 
men that our friend Joblings prepared 
a report “On the Use and Abuse 
of Liquid Manure, with especial re- 
ference to the esthetics of Farming 
and the Rearing of Pigs,” which he 
read to three people—the vice-deputy- 
assistant chairman of the department, 
the honorary under-secretary, and his 
kind friend and bottle-holder, Mr. 
Perigord Smith. It was announced 
the next day that Mr. Joblings read 
an able paper on the happy effects 
of liquid manure to the Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science, 
and that the secretary begged to have 
an abstract of the paper to be pub- 
lished among the Transactions of the 
Society. Joblings has thereby taken 
rank as an embryo-legislator, and 
his sou) soars above the vulgar care 
of weal and ’am pies into the empy- 
rean of metropolitan sewers and par- 
liamentary representation. 

If there be any approach to accu- 
racy in the foregoing account of the 
organisation out of which the tract 
literature of the country proceeds, it 
will readily be understood that the 
printed results must be ‘very nearly 
equivalent to what is expressed ia 
the fine Persian phrase—bosh. Al- 
though the literary result is of this 
character, it by no means follows 
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that the actual and final result. in 
public apprecia ion is of this contemp- 
tible kind. We should greatly mis- 
take, if we imagine that literary 
nonsense is of none effect. There are 
thousands of persons who cannot 
Cistinguish good from bad in either 
style or argument, but can thoroughly 
understand strong assertions and 
persistent advice. Besides which, 
let it be observed that the, associa- 
tions bring an immense amount of 
personal influence to assist the influ- 
ence of print and paper. As an 
example of what may be done in 
this way, let us instance the efférts 
of the British Leazue of Juvenile 
Abstainers, which “ desires to do all 
in humble dependence on the blessing 
of God, and with singleness of pur- 
pose to glorify him in whatever is 
done.” This league, in addition to 
little books and tracts adapted to the 
infant mind, goes to work somewhat 
in this way. It held, in Edinburgh 
alone, during the year 1850, the 
following meetings:—31- children’s 
abstinence meetings every week, from 
5.80 to 6.30 in the evening—that 
is, 1612 in the course of the year; 
11 young men’s abstinence meetings 
every week from 8 till 9.45 in the 
evening; 6 young women’s abstinence 
meetings every week at the same 
hour ; 2 young men’s mutual improve- 
ment classes every week; and again 
at the same hour, 8 young men’s 
Sabbath morning meetings for prayer 
and studying the Bible; 1 young 
women’s Sabbath evening class for a 
similar purpose ; 2 children’s Sabbath 
evening schools; 1 prayer-meeting on 
the third Wednesday of each month. 
Here is evidence of not a little ac- 
tivity—about 3000 meetings held in 
one year in one town by a single 
association. These are the sort of 
efforts that bear fruit, and especially 
when backed by the reckless asser- 
tions and tremendous dogmatism of 
the tract-writers. In one pamphlet, 
written by the notorious James Silk 
Buckingham, in, the interest of the 
Alliance for the imposition of a Maine 
Liquor Law, we are told, that “ among 
the many remarkable changes of a 
reformatory character which, from 
century to century, have awakened 
mankind to the presence of sume. 
great existing Evil, and aroused their 
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dormant energies to a combined effort 
for its suppression,” there is nothing 
since the first preaching of the Gos- 
pel to be compared with the Teetotal 
mission, which, whether we regard 
the extent of the evil it had to grap- 
ple with, the rapidity of its progress, 
the number of its advocates, the per- 
manency of their convictions, or the 
which it has effected, can only 

compared with the spread of Chris- 
tianity and the founding of the Church. 
This is the model style for tracts. It 
is always made out in the tracts that 
the precise movement which they are 
set. on foot to advances, is the move- 
ment of the age, the grand question 
of all time, the only subject worth 
attending to. It is a point, for ex- 
ample, with the advocates of total 
abstinence to prove that drunkenness 
is the root of all evil. The Apostle 
said that money is the root'of all 
evil; the teetotallers say that gin is 
the real enemy. In one of their 
tracts they even venture to demon- 
strate that drunkenness is the great 
source of that social evil which is the 
besetting sin of our large towns. Do 


away with drunkenness and you do 


away with prostitution, “The only 
remedy that will avail is the over- 
throw of the liquor traffic of this 
country. Take away the cause, and 
the effect will soon disappear.” The 
advocates of temperance do not find 


it convenient to take a broad survey’ 


of mankind, when they would find 
that the two devils do not generally 
coexist in the same country with 
equal power; that the drunken na- 
tions are generally distinguished for 
the domestic virtues, and those which, 
like the French, have a reputation 
for social license, are distinguished 
for their sobriety. Sobriety and in- 
trigue—drunkenness and morality— 
these are the combinations which 
we most frequently find in history. 
Only it is a necessity of the tee- 
total apostles that they should 
father upon the bottle every crime 
and every failing of humanity. If 
a@ man quarrels with his wife—it 
must be the bottle; if he forges dock- 
warrants—it must be the black bot- 
tle; if he lays open the forehead of 
@ wealthy merchant—it must be the 
botile; and the advocates of tem- 
perance put all their tears into the 
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precious bottle, which, like that of the 
conjuror, proves to be the inexhangt- 
ible source of anything you please, 
They have a knack of weeping, and, 
as if by a kind of drunken sympathy, 
they are mighty in maudlin. Here 
is one of their tearful tales, copied 
from on Me eg newspaper, the 
scene octurring in that Goshen of the 
true Israel—the State of Maine. A 
boy is taken to the court to give eyi- 
dence against a rum-seller, “ Have 
you ever bought rum of this man?” 
says the attorney for the prosecution, 
—“ Yes, sir.” “ As many as ten ora 
dozen times ?”—“ Yes, sir.” “ How 
much did you give for it ?”—“ Fifty 
cents.” ‘Do you mean to say that’ 
you bought rum of this man as many 
as ten or a dozen times?” asks the 
counsel for the defence.—“ Yes, sir,” 
The question is repeated, the lawyer 
looking the boy sternly in the face, 
and the answer is, “ Yes, sir.” “On 
what day did you buy it?” The day 
is told. ‘“ Did you ever buy rum of 
this man on a Sunday ?”—“ sir.” 
“For whom’ djd you buy it?”—“ For 
my father,” says the boy. Does the 
reader weep? Is he feeling for his 
pocket-handkerchief? If not, he is 
a hardened wretch; for the comment 
of the editor on this judicial scene is— 
“The jury were in tears, and did not 
leave their seats in order to make u 
the verdict. We can only pray: 0 
Lord, let the skirts of our garments 
be clear of the rum-traffic in the great 
day of reckoning.” This, we believe. 
is what in literary criticisin is called 
spasmodic, and in theatrical criticism, 
melodramatic. It is the expression 
of a strong sentiment without a suf- 
ficient cause; it is feeling without a 
base of reality. If people go off into 
the melting mood, and waste away in 
tears when they learn that a little 
boy bought rum for his father on a 
Sunday, what is to become of them 
before the greater calamities of life? 
If they die away at sight of the be- 
ginnings of wrong—what shall they 
do when they see the end? When 
melodrama fails the tract-writers, 
they then turn to another theatrical 
trick, and get up pantomine. There 
is no limit to the ingenuity of these 
tract-writers; they are nearly as in- 
ventive as the poet of Moses. Here 
is the specimen of an introduction to 
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a pantomime which we strongly re- 
commend to Mr. E. T. Smith. 


“MORE VOLUNTEERS WANTED 
For the Belhaven and Westbarns Total 

Abstinence and Maine Law Loyal Ar- 

tillery. 

“(XO assist in carrying on the SIEGE, 

and destroying the CITY and FOR- 
TRESS of SE-DRUNKOPOL, situated 
on the Shores of the BLACK SEA of IN- 
TEMPERANCE, in which Sixty Thou- 
sand of Her Majesty's Subjects die every 
year through the cruel treatment inflict- 
ed on them by the CZAR of all the Al- 
coholians, 

“The FORTRESS of SE-DRUNKO- 
POL has hitherto been considered im- 

+pregnable. It is at present commanded 
y the following Generals:—The Grand 
Duke BRANDY-OFF, Prince RUM-IN- 
OFF, Generals WHISKY-OFF, POR- 
TER-OFF, and BEER-OFF. 

“It is proposed to BOMBARD FORT 
SAINT MODERATION with Shells and 
Red Hot Shot. FORT DRUNKARD- 
MAKER is to be Stormed and Carried at 
the point cf the Maine-Law Bayonet. The 
Storming party will be led by General 
PATRIOTISMand General PROGRESS. 

“N.B. Volunteers of both Sexes are 
invited to join the Regiment. The 
heroism of Joan of Arc, the Maid of Sa- 
ragossa, is as much wanted as that of a 
i at Silistria, or a Campbell at 
Balaklava. 


‘Come from your cottage homes, plundered 
and cheerless, 
Tell makers of drunkards who deal in thy 
blood, 
That thy armit is strong, and thy heart it is 
fearless, 
And worthy the land of the mountain and 
flood.’ 


“Rush to the Rescue!—Down with 
the Tyranny of Intemperance. 

“Volunteers will be enrolled in the 
above Gallant Corps at the Committee 
Rooms, Belhaven, every Wednesday 
evening between the hours of 7 and 8 
o'clock.” 

It would seem that this sort of 
thing proves effective, and strikes the 
fancies of good steady-going people, 
for it is a very favourite weapon in 
the hands of the tract-writers. Here 
is another example of the style. 


“SPLENDID VESSEL. 
IMPORTANT TO INTENDING EMIGRANTS. 


ie Largest Vessel ever built, capa- 
ble of containing all the inhabitants 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and named 

‘THE UNITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE!’ 
She is of peculiar build, having the Horn 


of Plenty for her re-head, and the 
Helm of State to guide her, with the Pa- 
tent Propeller—Public Opinion—and an 
important (Maine) Spring. Her erg 
will be made from the rags of the Li- 
> Traffic, of which there is an abun- 

ant supply. She will be well provi- 
sioned ; she carries neither red-hot sh 
nor yep me ‘ Firg-water ;’ but a g 
store of Burning Words to convince the 
enemies of the cause. 

“She will sail as sqon as ready, from 
the quay of Delirium Tremens, and Har- 
bour of Drunkenness ; passing the Point 
of Penal Servitude and Rock of Offence, 
through the Straits of Prison Discipline ; 
crossing the Gulf of Pauperism and 
Crime; doubling Cape Wrath; and leav- 
ing the mountain of Evil Council inthe 
distance ; thence she will proceed on her 
voyage to the island of Self-defence, 
which is situate in the Northern Ocean 
of Common Sense, where she will take on 
board an immense number of Allies that 
are to be awaiting her arrival. They will 


be fully equi pped, having their feet shod ~ 


with the truth of their cause, and fur- 
nished with the helmet of faith and love, 
the breastplate of hope, the shield of cha- 
rity, and the sword of perseverance, and 
girt about with might; and it is expected 
that with such a fine army on board she 
will be enabled to steer her course safely 
and surely to the desired haven of 
‘NO LIQUOR TRAFFIC!’ 
which is situate in that beautiful and 
extensive continent 
GOOD- WILL-TO-MEN. 

Mr. GReatHEaRt. 

Mr, SKILFCL. 

“N.B. One Shilling, and upwards, is 
required to securea berth,which may be 
had on board, or at the Office, in Man- 
chester, or at any of the Auxiliaries 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

“ Early application is advisable as the 
berths are being rapidly filled up.” 

In so far as these efforts are honest 
and disinterested, it is our desire to 
speak of them with respect, even 
while differing entirely from the ob- 
ject which the promoters have in 
view. But it is impossible not to see 
that, under the name of philanthropic 
endeavour, there is an enormous 
amount of self-seeking and mere 
anxiety to gain a living. Mr. Back- 
ingham may have been a most 
disinterested apostle, but his pam- 


phlet on the History of the Tem-- 


perance Reformation, from which 
we have quoted an extract, is made 
the vehicle for announcing all the 
works, amounting to more than 


. 
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a hundréd volames, for which the 
author is responsible, and the vast 
number of subjects on which he is 
prepared to lecture to a diseerning 
and paying public. So, a series of 
illustrated handbills printed on straw 
paper, and composed on such sub- 
jects as the Sabbath, the Bible, Tem- 
perance, Kindness to Animals, Smok- 
ing, Lying, and Swearing, was pub- 
lished by a London house in the 
usual way. The “ Christian” news- 
papers and association periodicals 

uff it in this style, which gives an 
inkling of the kind of persecution 
which many worthy people delight 
to inflict on their neighbours, as well 
as an idea of the unmitigated puff :— 

“Wonders never cease. An assorted 
Package of illustrated handbills, printed 
on paper made from straw, for sixpence. 
The friends of peace, temperance, and the 
sanctity of the Lord’s day, when travel- 
ling or visiting the country or seaside, 
may preach many a pithy sermon with- 
out opening their lips, by putting these 
, bills in the hands of those who seem to 
need the pointed instruetion which they 
contain They are dressed, too, for the 
most part, in the pleasing costume of the 
anecdote ; and the pictures, whether rep- 
resenting the donkey, the tinker, or the 
gentleman, are to the lifg” 

The grandest thing, however, which 
las been done in the way of turn- 
ing a cause into a trade was ef- 
fected by one whom Lord Stanley 
quoted as an authority the other 
day in the Reform Bill debate— 
Mr. G. J. Holyoake, the apostle of 
Secularism. He calls it the raising 
of a trade into a profession; but, 
however the deed may be described, 
its character is stamped upon it un- 
mistakably. What Secularism really 
is it does not much concern our read- 
ers to know. It is one of the many 
forms, and really the most vulgar 
form, of the infidelity of the day. 
Unfortunately, Secularism was not a 
paying concern; it had its meetings, 
its lectures, its tracts, its periodical, 
its reprints, its subscriptions, its con- 
trolling 8pirit—but, sad to tell, the 
cash was slow of coming, nobody was 
avy the better for it, and people were 
asking, What is the use of all this 
talk? A bright idea flashed across 
“the soul of Mr. George Jacob Holy- 
oake, who was himself the soul of Se- 
cularism. It won’t do, said Mr. Holy- 
oake, Secularism is doing nothing. 
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Tt must do sqmething. What can it 
be made to do? Ah, reader! thou 
of ardent soul and sensitive nature— 
thou whose heart is a well of leve, and 
whose eyes are fountains of tears— 
thou of the philanthropic purse, and 
with the fine appetite for charity-din- 
ners at the London Tavern—thou 
canst well understand what schemes 
of glorious usefulness passed in vision 
before the mind of that pale prophet 
of a new religion. Should Secular. 
ism be made to feed the starving or 
to clothe the hungry—to teach those 
who die fur lack of knowledge, or to 
refine those who live like the brates 
for want of love? No; there is a 
grander object still: it should be. 
made to establish Mr, Holyoake in 
basiness. We are not jesting; we 
are not, stating mere inferences; we 
are talki.g in the most matter-of- 
fact style. “ What has Secularism 
done?” says Mr. Holyoake; and bis 
reply is, that it must’ establish a news - 
and bock agency conducted by him- 
self. It will not do to be eternally 
talking. ‘* Lecturing has been styled 
stump oratory by one who has a keen 
eye to distinguish between fleeting 
and permanent agencies,” and evi- 
dently its effect is but small. Some- 
thing must be done; “it is with 
these practical views,” says Mr. Holy- 
oake, “ that we seek to make opinion 
a@ power; and the first means we 
take is the institution of a more sys- 
tematic diffusion of books, newspa- 
pers, aud periodicals than before. 
ookselling aud news-agency have 
hitherto been a trade; we think it 
might be elevated to a profession and 
a catholic propagandism. He who 
intelligently, and with a moral pur- 
pose, diffuses knowledge, is only 
second to him who creates it. The 
news-agent is only second to the lee- 
turer in public usefulness.° It is 
to little purpose that the author 
thinks, or the journalist writes, 
or the lecturer speaks, unless the 
bookseller and news-agent act in 
concert. They are co-workers in 
tle creation of public opinion.” It 
is with this sublime object that 
the news and book-agency was to 
be started—Catholic propagandism. 
What Catholic.propagandism means 
will be gathered from the following 
exposition: “The difficulty experi- 
enced more or less in so many towns, 
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especially in small towns, in procur- 
ing works, periodicals, and news- 
papers devoted to political, social, 
or religious progress, has induced 
Messrs. G. J. Holyoake and Oo. to 
establish a news and book agency, 
and these already supply various pro- 
vincial agents with every article of 
general literature.” That is to say, 
it is a news and book agency specula- 
tion of the ordinary kind. Professing 
to be “conducted on a propagandist 
basis,” in order to give it a fine 
name, it is simply the usual kind of 
agency business, the philanthropic 
firm further undertaking the trans- 
mmission of prospectuses and circulars 
—-Terms to be had on application. 


Specially distributed as per agree- 


ment.” Secularism is a system which 
propounds the necessity of giving the 
first attention to the things of this 
life; and it must be confessed that 
its great apostle thoroughly under- 
stands the system, when the first 
thing which it strikes him as requir- 
ing te be done, is the securing of him- 
self in a good trade. Mr. Holyoake 
was presented with £250 at the Free 
Masons’ tavern, a gift to himself. 
That money he employed as a capital 
in the establishment of his agency ; 
“regarding it, not as for private, but 
for public service.” He adds, with 
a clear eye to the main chance, “‘ we 
could advantageously employ a larger 
sum, for the ground to be occupied 
at this hour is eventful to us.” 

This brings us to the question in 
which we are chiefly interested, and 
for the sake of which we have entered 
into these details. We have endea- 
voured to convey some idea of the 
tract literature of the country, the 
societies which are the chief -sources 
of issue, the individuals who com- 
pose and manage these societies, the 
underhand influences at work, the 
petty motives of personal vanity and 
selfish gain that are brought into 
play side by side with strong convic- 
tions and weak arguments; and the 
eharacter of the tracts which are 
thus issued, their clap-trap eloquence, 
their spasmodie sentiment, their 
metaphorical allusion, all intended 
to cover the want of anything de- 
finite to shy. One impression, how- 
ever, we have probably failed to pro- 
duce—we mean as to the extent to 
which this system of organisation is 


carried throughout the country, and 
as to the quantity of traets which 
are in consequenee distributed at 
large. No public necessity arises in 
these islands without ealling forth 
a committee or association of some 
kind. There is nothing to be done 
of a public character, that is left for 
individuals to do. The Parliament- 
ary iron has so entered into our 
blood, that whatever great thing is 
to be affected must be the work of 
joint enterprise. Especially if an 
legislative object is to be Attained, 
no individual can do it. There is no 
such thing nowadays as a Swift writ- 
ing letters and pamphlets, and by 
his unaided power rousing a whole 
nation into fury. All great political 
action is the result of organisation. 
In every town throughout the three 
kingdoms there are scores of societies 
of infinite variety—public societies, 
private societies, secret societies. The 
system is universal; and that which 
gives a personal identity, a character 
and a power to most of those socie- 
ties with a political object, is the 
system of tract gens nang As the 
minute-book is the private record of 
the society so the tracts are its 
ublic manifestoes, and the record of 
its extant work in this world—the 
seed which it has sown, the endea- 
vours which it has made. The quan- 
tity in this way produced is prodigi- 
ous. Educated people, who are not 
in all the crotchety schemes for which 
societies are started, and who cannot 
summon up courage to read even one 
of the four pages of twaddle and rant 
in which these schemes are advocated, 
have little idea of the mass of stuff 
which is every week issued for the 
convincing of mankind. They must 
have a good deal more of sympath 
with human labour, because it is 
human labour, and not because it is 
clever, or interesting, or successfal, 
before they can appreciate this wilder- 
ness of reading, which—very fur from 
being brilliant—is nevertheless fall 
of aspiration, firmest faith, and 
nature’s promptings. And the ques- 
tion which spontaneously arises in a 
survey of such a curious literature i 
what means it? whither is it all 
tending? what are the political bear- 
ings of this singular phenomenon ? 
To the most obvious conclusion we 
have already referred, in mentioning 
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Mr. Carlyle’s lament on the destruc- 
tion of the heroic character in our 
age, and Mr. Mill’s lament on the 
comparative weakness of individuals. 
To express the same fact in terms 
which will be more readily under- 
stood—the tendeney of these associa- 
tions is to create that equality which 
democrats have long been sighing for 
—a dead level of power. Just as in 
the modern system of warfare, dis- 
cipline is everything—the hero is 
less, and the regiment is more, than 
in those fights described by Homer, 
in which one man sent ten thousand 
to flight, and the spear of a single 
brave decided the battle; so in poli- 
tical action, by the help of organisa- 
tion, it follows that individuals ac- 
complish most by throwing aside 
their individuality, and merging 
their forces in a common unity, The 
comparison is perfectly parallel; and 
it will be found that the system of 
political unions is in itself neither 
_ Worse nor better than the system 
of regimental unions. The political 
unions must have their leaders not 
less than the regiments; and in these 
recognised leaders we have a certain 
escape from equality. Whether it is 
to be deplorea or not, however, there 
can be no doubt that the system is 
inevitable—that the importance of 
political association, onee discovered, 
cannot be forgotten. The real evil is, 
that hitherto the art of combination 
has been an instrument in the hands 
chiefly of those who style themselves 
the progressive, or, as we should 
style them, the aggressive party. 
Their ignorance, their stupidity, their 
coarseness, have made men of educa- 
tion and refinement shrink from the 
use of a system identified with so 
much that is questionable. It is the 
old story of Oliver Cromwell again. 
How the Cavaliers laughed at his 
regiment of Ironsides—their sober 
habit, their Scriptural style, and their 
rigid discipline! Surely the high- 
Spirited gentlemen of England were 
not to be put down by these snivel- 
ling saints. Unfortunately for the 
Cavaliers, whatever might be the 
absurdity of the Ironside views, or 
whatever the repulsiveness of their 
habits, they had one great quality 
which was utterly wanting in the 
camp of the Royalists—they had 
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discipline, and this diseipline gained 


the day. Never was a greater mis- 
take committed than when the Qay- 
aliers despised discipline, because it 
shone forth in vulgar or distasteful 
forms; and men of moderate views 
and conservative tendencies are apt 
to make a similar mistake in our days 
in their rooted aversion to the asso- 
ciations which are the ordinary rou- 
tine of political action. They forget 
the very remarkable lesson which the 
experience of our manufacturers con- 
veys. Manufacturers were for a long 
time at the merey of trade unions, 
The labouring classes, for thé pur- 
pose of compelling their masters to 
assent to their terms, entered into 
all sorts of combinations, and the 
masters, powerless, were forced to 
yield. The evil was intolerable until 
the masters found out the remedy, 
which was to combine among them- 
selves. They met mine with coun- 
termine, association with counter- 
association, and in the end they con- 
quered. It is the very thing we 
reqnire—organism against organism, 
in the political not less than in the 
social life. 

But there is another fact in con- 
nection with these combinations, and 
the tract-literature produced by them, 
which it is necessary to note. Observe 
the strange fact which gives a new 
tone to the democratic tendencies of 
our time, that discussion is being 
transferred in a thousand ways from 
the rostrum to the press, from the 
public hall to the quiet study. It 
has been said that there is no such 
thing as a genuine democracy—what 
we name a democracy is but an aris- 
tocracy of orators. How true is this 
description applied to the old demo- 
cracies!|—to Athens, for example, 
where there was no representative 
system, and the Ilegisiature was 
simply the mob who could first 
secure their places. Here was a 
democracy in its worst form—the 
tyranny of a sectional rabble over 
all, and the god of the rabble was 
the orator who could sway it best— 
the most thorough-going unagneee: 
Perhaps there is not a more complete 
contrast to such a scene than that 
which we find every ddy in this 
country. By the system of repre- 
sentation we break up this enormous 
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mob into a number of smaller mobs; 
and by the system of publication 
afforded by the press we break up 
the smaller mobs into a series of 
units. It is told of a foreigner who 
had been going the round of our 
law courts, that he could not help 
expressing his surprise to Lord Mans- 
field that they were so empty. ‘ No 
matter, sir,” replied the Chief Jus- 
tice, ‘“‘ we sit every day in the news- 
papers.” Through the newspapers, 
too, every man of us has a seatin the 
House of Commons, if not a vote; 
and through the system of tract- 
writing all the great political move- 
ments of the country are reduced to 
print, transferred more or less from 
the passionate and too often irra- 
tional tribunal of assembled mobs to 
the calmer and more rational atmos- 
phere of individual thought and 
private study. Here we perceive a 
certain gain to the individual. He 
is addressed no longer as an atom 
in the popular mass, as a drop in the 
ocean, as part and parcel of the over- 
whelming mob ;-but as a man. judg- 
ing for himself, and capable of forming 
his op nion unbiassed. A mob is a 
monster. It is a great power devoid 
of intellect. The evil of it is not 
principally that it is an aggregate 
for the most part of ignorant people, 
but that it is en aggregate in which 
the individual, be he ignorant or 
otherwise, is lost, an unreasoning 
aggregate, an impassioned aggregate. 
Introduce a system by means of 
which you can deal with each mem- 
ber of this mob separately, and you 
deprive it of half its evil. There is 
justice to be found in individuals, 
sense, moderation; but these are vir- 
tues rarely to be found in confused 
masses. Now, in so far as they de- 
velop this system of appealing to in- 
dividuals, and substitute the lever- 
age of the pen for that of the voice, 
of the four-paged tract for that of the 
mob orator, our societies and leagues 
and alliances are engaged in a good 
work, even «although in the mean 
time, that work may be but vilely 
done. We have little doubt that, by 
degrees, the character of the tracts 
will be raised. A curious fact was re- 
ported the other day on the authority 
of one of those hawkers of books who 
have recently been employed in large 
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numbers to distribute a healthy liter- 
ature in the country districts. He 
reported that he has scarcely any 
purchasers above the age of thirty, 
and the fact seems to indicate not 
in .ccurately the level of the popula- 
tion which has been reached by our 
thirty years of educational effort. 
When these efforts reach their full 
effect, surely also the peculiar system 
of political agitation, of which the 
tract-issuers are a most important 
part, will rise in character. Taking 
it, however, as we find it, we do not 
doubt that there is good mixed up with 
those evils which we have pointed 
out as so very prominent. The great 
evil of a democracy is, we have said, 
that the individual is lost in the 
mass, and the result is very nearly 
equivalent to the tyranny of an 
absolute despot. You cannot rea- ° 
son with a mob, and you have no 
chance of reasoning with a despot. 
The oppression is tremendous, with 
this only difference between the two, 
that we may expect consistency from 
a single tyrant, though not from a 
million of tyrants, Transfer your 
arguments, therefore, from an ap- 
peal to the mob to an _ appeal 
to individuals, and you advance a 
step, just as in a system of voting- 
papers we should advance another 
step. It has been said that a system 
of voting papers would tend to in- 
crease corruption, and to create fic- 
titious votes. We hope not: it is 
surely within the power of our par- 
liamentary draughtsmen to prevent 
any such misappliance of them; and 
we are very certain that, if so mis- 
applied, it is the offending party that 
must suffer. But observe the real 
advantage to be gained by voting- 
papers. At the polling-booth men 
vote in a mob, in a hurry—it may be 
in fear; at all events, under the often 
senseless contagion of example. But 
take the polling apparatus to each 
man’s house, bid him record his vote 
quietly, at leisure, and thinking for 
himself, and instantly you destroy, 
or go very far to destroy, one of the 
worst evils attaching to democracy, 
which thinks and votes too much 
in common—which catches at a 
word, and starts at the flutter of 
a leaf, everybody doing the same 
thing and nobody knowjng why, All 
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those processes which tend to disin- 
tegrate a mob, whether it be the 
system of popular representation, 
or the system of political agitation 
through tracts, or the system of vot- 
ing by means of papers transmitted 
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through the post, are a gain; and if 
they add strength to democracy by 
contributing to its permanence, 

also raise its character and take away 


from its reproagh. 





A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS.—PART V. 


CHAPTER x.—(continued.) 


Tr was generally agreed that during 
the ride, described in the last chapter, 
to the temple of Dai-see, we must 
have seen at least 80,000 Japanese, 
the majority of them men—yet no 
one had noticed a crippled, deformed, 
or leprous person. The writer was 
careful to count all those Japanese 
whom he saw during that day suffer- 
ing from infirmities arising from dis- 
ease—such, for instance, as loss of 
eyesight from small-pox. The entire 
number, incredible as it may appear, 
amongst so many thousands of hu- 
man beings, fell considerably short of 
a hundred. Pock-marks were com- 
mon, but by no means general. 

Only two beggars were seen in this 
ride of full twenty-two miles: one 
was a mendicant priest, too aged to 
wander about, and he was seated 
under a tree by the wayside, beating 
the discordant wooden drum used in 
Buddhist temples, and mumbling 
over endless prayers; and the other 
beggar was a very venerable and de- 
crepid old woman. This was all the 
really downright poverty we heard of 
or saw in Yedo; and we can hardly 
believe that the paupers were put out 
i a during the stay of the Eng- 

sh. 

If squalor and poverty were not to 
be found in Yedo, neither was there 
ostentatious magnificence or extra- 
vagance amongst the higher and 
wealthier classes. In the audience- 
chamber of the Prince of Bitsu, or in 
the official procession of an imperial 
commissioner going to an interview 
with Lord Elgin, there was no gaudy 
display of bright-coloured silks or 
satins, no glitter of gold and silver, 
yet there was abundance of ceremony, 
and invariably a large well-dressed 
retinue. The Japanese men may be 


said to be the Quakers of the East, 
from the sombre colour and style of 
their dress ; and the contrast between 
the tawdry magnificence of Chinese 
mandarins, and the simple, yet orderly 
array of a high Japanese functionary, 
was very striking. 

We have already spoken of the 
curiosity of the people, and of the 
struggle which daily took place to 
inspect the mysteries of the Ambas- 
sador’s kitchen. There were many 
other instances of the wonder excited 
by the novelty, and (as they owned) 
by the superiority of the strangers. 
Yenoske, the interpreter, had often 
to blush at what he called the ill- 
manners of his countrymen, but he 
assured us that in three or four years’ 
time they would behave much better! 
Poor souls! it would indeed have been 
unreasonable to have resented their 
inquisitiveness; and if we ever did so, 
they immediately recalled us to our 
senses by a good-humonreé laugh. 
The visitors to the Embassy being 
quartered at a temple a short distance 
from the abode of that Argus-eyed 
individual, the Deputy Lieutenant- 
Governor, were especially favoured 
with the attention of those ladies 
and gentlemen of Yedo who wished 
to judge for themselves of English 
manners and customs. No doubt 
the priests, who, with their families 
(for priests in Japan are allowed to 
marry) were living in the enclosure 
of the same temple, turned to profit- 
able account the spectacle we afford- 
ed to their friends and neighbours. 
There was no objection to gratify all 
reasonable curiosity, and arrange- 
ments were made that our only apart- 
ment should be thrown open for an 
audience directly after the morning 
ablutions were completed. This ex- 
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ress stipulation that a Briton taking 

is bath was to form no part of the 
morning’s entertainment, was made 
in consequence of one of our party 
having unconsciously, for several 
mornings, been shown to various 
parties of Japanese ladies, in such 
light costumes as might enable them to 
assure themselves of the fact that his 
skin was quite as fair as his face and 
hands promised. All the wonders of 
the dressing-table, from stropping a 
razor to putting eau-de-cologne upon 
a pocket-handkerchief, were freely 
exhibited. A jolly old priest laughed 
immoderately at our applying such a 
spirit to so ignoble a purpose, and 
tried to enlighten the foreigners as to 
its proper use, by tossing off any quan- 
tity that might be poured into the 
palm of his hand. The ladies were 
especially delighted with scented 
soaps and hair-brushes, and the gen- 
tlemen looked upon boots and gilt 
buttons as marvels which it was 
highly desirable the Japanese nation 
should know how to manufacture as 
soon as possible. ° 

Our sleeping apartment was one of 
two which formed the wing of asmall 
temple, the main body of which right- 


fully belonged to some half-dozen 
Japanese deities, who had retired 
from business, behind screens, during 


our stay. In front, and behind this 
wing of our building, there were gar- 
dens, each about a hundred feet 
square, and here the priests had 
spent long lives of industry in cramp- 
ing the growth of unhappy firs, and 
divers other trees and plants. Di- 
rectly we became the inmates of the 
rooms referred to, a little shed was 
constructed in the corner of the back- 
garden, and here a priest was per- 
manently posted to watch our doings, 
while at night a-policeman with a 
bamboo rattle joined him, and dis- 
turbed our rest with hourly tanes 
upon his instrument. We had, like 
the eels, just become accustomed to 
this infliction, when, one night, the 
bleating of a goat awoke us so often, 
that we sprang out of bed, wishing 
» the policeman’s rattle down its throat, 
and vowing vengeance on the beast. 
Stepping out into the baleony which 
ran round the apartment, we saw a 
white goat trotting over the grass and 
flower - beds, bleating incessantly, 
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whilst the priest and policeman were 
addresssng it in Japanese, and the 
former occasionally threw ap his arms, 
and made reverent obeisances to the 
brate. We had ready a pair of stout 
boots to- pelt the goat with, but they 
fell harmless from our hands, for we 
at once jumped to the conclasion that 
the goat was an incarnation of Bud- 
dha, and that to touch it would be sa- 
crilege. Mentally anathematising all 
such noisy objects of idolatrous wor- 
ship,we besought the priest and police- 
man to persuade their four- 1 
deity to remove its sacred presence 
to another part of the premises. The 

understood us, and with awe-struc 

faces, which the bright starlight 
enabled us to see, proceeded to carry 
out our wishes. They approached 
most cautiously, making all sorts of 
coaxing and wheedling noises—but 
directly the goat showed the slightest 
inclination to resist, or drooped its 
head as if to butt, away scuttled 
priest and policeman, and hid them- 
selves until we cheered them on again 
to the fray. At last the animal was 
expelled, and the priest held up. his 
hands, shook his bead, and sighed as 
he returned to his hut, as if what he 
had done was “no canny ;” and all 
this so confirmed us in our supposi- 
tion that when the brute again re- 
turned at dawn and bleated, we only 
pulled the bedclothes over our head, 
and hoped for. the speedy religious 
enlightenment of the idolatrous wor- 
shippers of Nanny-goats. All that 
we saw during the day still confirmed 
us in our original idea, for there was 
the .goat browsing upon dwarfed 
plants which were worth their weight _ 
in gold, and the priest did not at- 
tempt to stop it, but offered it hot 
boiled rice in a plate, a devout offer- 
ing which the beast indignantly re- © 
jected. A second night of the same 
bleatings was, however, too much for 
the patience of a naval officer; and, 
taking the greatest.care not to touch 
or hurt the goat (a forbearance which 
cost an hour’s hard work, where five 
minutes would otherwise have suf- 
ficed), we expelled it from our gar- 
dens, and sent it forth into the gen- 
eral court of the temple. Had a cer- 
tain old gentleman in black made bis 
appearance in that courtyard, the as- 
tonishment and horror of’ the horse- 
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boys, porters, and policemen could not 
have been greater, and they seemed 
uite ready to follow the example of 
the children, who ran off yelling with 
alarm.. Then, and not until then, 
the truth flashed across us#that the 
goat was one that had been brought 
from the ship, and what appeared at 
first to be reverential awe, was mere- 
ly extreme fear and wonder at the 
sight of so marvellous a quadruped! 
Besides the temple uf Dai-see, there 
were many others equally important, 
and perhaps more resorted to, within 
and around the city of Yedo. One 
very fine one stood between the Em- 
bassy and Palace Hill, which we 
were requested not to enter, for fear 
of exciting the intolerance of its 
priests and frequenters. Judging by 
the exterior of the buildings, and the 
beauty of the grounds around it, it 
would well have repaid a visit. We 
fancied that it was from this temple 
that the time of all Yedo was regu- 
lated, by the sounds of a richly-toned 
bell, whose sonorous notes struck the 
Japanese hours so as. to be heard 
even as far as the anchorage. of the 
shipping. The temples in Japan, as 
in China, are used as hotels for tra- 
vellers and also as places of refresh- 
ment for pleasure-seekers; indeed, 
judging by the number of places 
adapted for public amusement in 
Yedo, we should write the people 
down as a most holiday-making set. 
The whole city was surrounded with 
gardens, tea-houses, and temples, 
which were all resorted to by the old 
and young of both sexes for recrea- 
tion. We could not afford time to 
visit all, but there was the Odyee 
Gardens—the Richmond of Yedo— 
with its “ Star and Garter,” where, in 
shady apartments pear cool streams 
and picturesque waterfalls, the holi- 
day-seekers might enjoy delicious tea 
or generous sakee, and be tended by 
the prettiest of pretty Japanese dam- 
sels. There were tempting walks 
through groves of dark-green trees, 
opening upon terraces which com- 
manded fine views of the huge city, 
or of the country to the north, rich 
with cultivation, and dotted with 
houses ; or of the rich plain and its 
woods, winding amongst which might 
be traced for many a mile the silvery 
thread of the river Toda-gawa. 
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The nursery-gardens were both 
numerous and well kept; they were 


not the result of imperial or princely 
whim, but of individual enterprise; 


- and as such, it is unquestionable whe- 


ther many European countries could 
produce anything to equal them, 
The season for flowers was unfortu- 
nately past, and that for the seeds 
had not yet arrived, so that our bo- 
tanists were, we believe, not generally 
fortunate; but they all spoke favour- 
ably of the care, neatness, and skill 
of the Yedo gardeners. All these 
gardens were fitted up as places of 
public amusement: and our coun- 
trymen spoke quite as much, we 
must in candour, admit of the 
beauty of the fair daughters of 
Yedo, as they did of the loveliness 
of the camellias which abound here. 
Some of the older and wiser heads 
declared that the good looks of the 
Japanese young ladies partook 
rather of the character which the 
French denominate la beauté du dia- 
ble; yet there was a grace, kindli- 
ness, and gentle frankness about the 
fair Omityas, Omatyas, and Okayoos 
of Yedo, which were most winning; 
so much so, indeed, that more than 
one was heard to declare his intention 
? returning to Japan at some future 
ay. 

No one of the English succeeded 
in visiting the interior of the grounds 
enclosed within what is called the 
Imperial Palace, but nothing else 
was left unvisited that was worth 
seeing. Apart from the advantage 
it gave Lord Elgin to judge of every- 
thing by personal inspection, such a 
practice did much good in accustom- 
ing the natives to the appearance of 
strangers, and letting them form for 
themselves an opinion of their Eng- 
lish visitors. 

Upon this principle two or more 
parties daily sallied: forth before 
breakfast to make purchases in the 
town, and we procured on such occa- 
sions more interesting specimens of 
Japanese industry then were ever 
brought to the Embassy by the peo- . 
ple themselves. The shops contained 
all the various articles we have al- . 
ready described as being so plentifal 
in the bazaars of Nangasaki, with 
the addition of beautiful embroidery 
upon silk and crape, and most taste- 
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ful ornaments in glass, such as toilet- 
table bottles, tumblers, &c. 

It was wonderful to see the thou- 
sand useful as well as ornamental 
purposes to which paper was appli- 
cable in the hands of these industri- 
ous and tasteful people; our papier- 
maché manufacturers, as well as the 
Continental ones, should go to Yedo 
to- learn what can be done with 
paper. We saw it made into mate- 
rial so closely resembling russian and 
morocco leather and pig-skin, that 
it was very difficult to detect the 
difference. With the aid of lacker- 
varnish and skilful painting, paper 
made excellent trunks, tobacco-bags, 
cigar-cases, saddles, telescope-cases, 
the frames of microscopes; and we 
even saw and used excellent water- 
proof coats made of simple paper, 
which did keep out the. rain, and 
were as supple as the best Mackintosh. 
The Japanese use neither silk nor 
cotton handkerchiefs, towels, or dust- 
ers; paper in their hands serves as an 
excellent substitute. It is soft, thin, 
tough, of a pale yellow cdlour, very 
plentiful and very cheap. The inner 
walls of many a Japanese apartment 
are formed of paper, being nothing 
more than painted screens: their 
windows are covered with a fine 
translucent description of the same 
material : it enters largely into the 
manufacture of nearly everything in 
a Japanese household; and we saw 
what seemed balls of twine, which 
were nothing but long shreds of 
tough paper rolled up. If a shop- 
keeper had a parcel to tie up, he 
would take a strip of paper, roll it 
quickly between his hands, and use 
it for the purpose, and it was quite 
as strong as the ordinary string used 


.at home. In short, without paper, 


all Japan would come to a dead-lock ; 
and indeed, less by the arbitrary ex- 
ercise of his authority a tyrannical 
husband should stop his wife’s paper, 
the sage Japanese mothers-in-law in- 
variably stipulate in the marriage- 
settlement, that the bride is to have 
allowed to her a certain quantity of 
paper | 

The shops and streets of Yedo 
were the scene of much traffic, but 
there were here no great staples that 
we saw likely to yield anything like 
commercial exports to foreigners. Be- 





yond the manufacturing industry of 
Yedo, the whole population seemed 
to us consumers rather than pro- 
ducers, and this is proved by the 
fact, that the freight of goods to 
Yedo from Nangasaki in native craft 
was eighty per cent. greater than that 
of goods from Yedo to Nangasaki ; 
showing that it is entirely an import 
trade that Yedo holds with the rest 
of Japan. Ooal and copper were the 
only articles which gave any promise 
of export—the latter was especially 
abundant in every form bat that of 
coin ; and although there is a current 
belief amongst the Dutch that the 
copper-mines of Japan are only al- 
lowed to ve worked to a certain ex- 
tent, far short of what they would 
otherwise yield, the abundance of 
the metal, in all its varied forms of 
pure copper, brass, and bronze, was 
very striking. We saw it as a pro- 
tection upon the piles of their bridges, 
on the bottoms of the native vessels, 
and the stems and gunwales of very 
ordinary boats: and the number of 
their brass guns was extraordinary. 
We saw brass or copper coverings to 
the roofs of their temples and shrines: 
their altars were loaded with copper, 
brass, and bronze castings; and the 
skill with which the Japanese work 
this metal, so as to imitate gold in all 
the many articles of taste and luxury 
exhibited in Yedo, called for our con- 
stant admiration. No doubt neces- 
sity had compelled the artisan to dis- 
cover some mode of adorning lacker, 
porcelain, &c., with what looked and 
wore quite as well as gold or silver ; 
for we were told that the laws were 
most strictly enforced against the use 
of any precious metals for any such 
frivolous purposes. Still the art was 
a special one, and there is much to 
learn, we think, on this head from 
Yedo or from Miako, from which 
all the best articles of taste were re- 
puted to come. Meantime, whilst our 
curiosity was not half satiated, and 
our love for Japan was hourly in- 
creasing, the British Ambassador and 
the Imperial Commissioners were 
making rapid work with. the Treaty. 
We sighed when told there was no 
hitch which might delay our return 
to strong-smelling China, aad its un- 
poetical inbabitants, and hastened off 
to the ships our purchases of porce- 
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lain, embroidery, carved work, lack- 
er-ware, and little dogs. 

Among all the excitement and 
hurry (for our visit to Yedo only ex- 
tended over fourteen days) we did 
not forget our ancient friend Will 
Adams. Through Mori-hama we tried 
to ascertain if anything was recorded 
of the old man amongst the Japan- 
ese. Mori-hami had been before 
interrogated upon the same point, 
and knew nothing of history be- 
yond what he had learned from us. 
It had been suggested to us that 
there was considerable alarm in Ja- 
pan, lest, in resuming intercourse 
with Europeans, claims should be put 
in by Jesuits or other religious com- 
manities for any of their ancient 
possessions in the country ; and that 
such fears, although it is to be hoped 
they are perfectly without foundation, 
would best explain why, for the pre- 
sent at least, no assistance would be 
given in the direction our inquiries 
tended. Unsuccessful, therefore, as 


We were then, there can be but little 
doubt that in a country where the 
arts of writing, reading, and drawing 
have been so long perfected, we shall, 


at‘some future day find some infor- 
mation to add to the scanty but in- 
teresting particulars we now possess 
of the English sailor who lived so 
long about the Court of Yedo, and 
who founded the commerce of Hol- 
land and that of Great. Britain with 
Japan. 

It may perhaps interest the reader 
to epitomise his history from the 
point at which we left it :— 

The “ Erasmus” was laid up, pro- 
bably sunk, near Yedo, and the crew, 
as well as the Englishman, were, at 
the end of two years (1602 or 1603), 
positively told that they must be 
content to remain in Japan for life. 
The Dutch soldiers dispersed them- 
selves over the -island, and except 
that they continued to receive a 
royul allowance of two pounds of rice 
per diem, and twelve gold kobangs 
a-year, equal to about L.10, we hear 
no more of them. But the captain 
in 1605 or 1606 received permission to 

in a native vessel to the Straits of 

alacca, and he was killed in the 
following year on board the Dutch 
fleet, in an action with the Portu- 
guese, before he could, as Adams, 
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hoped, convey information to Eng- 
land of his existence at Cipango. 

Will Adams was refused leave to 
quit Yedo, but treated with 
consideration. He built ships for the 
emperor. The first was of eighty 
tons, and pleased the Japanese ruler 
so much that he was advanced to the 
rank of an imperial tutor, “ being,” 
says Will Adams, “in such grace 
and favour, by reason I taught him 
some points of geometry and the 
mathematics, with other things, that 
what I said could not be contradiet- 
ed. Atthe which, my former ene- 
mies—the Jesuits and Portugal 
did greatly wonder, and entreated 
me to befriend them to the emperor 
in their business; and so by my 
means both Spaniards and Portugals 
have received friendship from the 
Emperor, I recompensing their evil, 
unto me with good.” Adams, how- 
ever, did not altogether become ship- 
builder or tutor; for after having 
built a second vessel of one hundred 
and iwenty tons burthen, he made a 
cruise to sea in her prior to 1609, 
going as far as Miako Bay with a 
Japanese crew. 

In that year two circumstances 
occurred which held out a prospect 
of release to the poor fellow from his 
imprisonment, for such it appears to 
have beer? to him, wrapt up as he 
was in love for his wife and children 
in England. A Spanish galleon, the 
“San Francisco,” returning from 
Manilla to Acapulco in Mexico, and 
having on board the governor of the 
Philippines, was cast away upon the 
coasts of Japan ; and of the crew, one 
hundred and sixty souls perished. 
The remainder, including the gover- 
nor, were very kindly treated. The 
larger of the two vessels built by 
Adams was given to them by the 
Japanese emperor, with every means 
for proceeding upon their voyage ; 
and at a favourable season, in 1610, 
they did so—returning, it appears, 
to Manilla. Poor Will Adams! we 
can see him standing on the shore 
watching the lessening sail that was 
carrying these strangers back to their 
home—a home he was forbidden to 
return to. In that same year which 
saw the “San Fraucisco” wrecked 
upon the one shore of Japan, there 
arrived upon the opposite side two 
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ivateers from Holland in quest of 

ae “Oarrack” of Portugal, which 

early ran from Macao to Japan. 
They missed their prize; so they 
consoled themselves by making ar- 
rangements for a future trade at 
Firando. The Dutch commanders 
travelled to the court, and there, 
thanks to the aid and ;influence of 
Will Adams, permission was accorded 
them to come yearly with certain 
commodities for trade. The disap- 
pointment felt by Adams at not being 
allowed to return with his friends 
the Dutchmen, must have been 
softened by the belief that if they 
returned safely to Holland, his 
countrymen would surely follow their 
footsteps, before long, to Japan. 
The year 1610 came and passed, and 
his heart must have been heavy, for 
hope of getting information to Eng- 
land through the Portugals he seems 
justly to have had none. In 1611 he 
sits down to write that remarkable 
letter given by Master Purchas, bear- 
ing date 22d October, 1611. In this 
letter he speaks of the kindness and 
generosity of the emperor, who had 
given him a living “ like unto a lord- 
ship in England, with eighty or 
ninety husbandmen who are as my 
servants and slaves ;” he describes the 
people his fortune had thrown him 
amongst “as good of nature, cour- 
teous above measure, and valiant in 
war,” and adds, “J’ think no land 
better governed i in the world by civil 
policy.” He urges his countrymen 
to trade thither, and ends with the 
plaint nearest his poor lone heart, 
that he hopes by some means or other 
he shall hear of his wife and dear 
children, ‘“ Patiently,” he says, “I 
wait the good-will and pleasure of 
God Almighty, desiring all those to 
whom this letter may come; to use 
means to acquaint my good friends 
with it, and so my wife and children 
may hear of me; by which means 
there may be hope that I may see 
them before my death—the which 
the Lord grant, to His glory and my 
great comfort. Amen.” 

God, it is to be hoped, gave the 
poor fellow some solace and consola- 
tion; for in the month of April of 
this very year, 1611, his countrymen 
sailed from England for Japan. We 


-know nothing of how 1612 passed 
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with Adams, but on June 11, 1618, 
the good ship “ Clove” anchored in 
Firando, rn Captain Saris then 
learned that Adams, or Auge, as he 
was called, was living at Yedo. He 
was immediately sent for, and on the 
29th July, 1613, arrived in Firando, 
He had suffered long, and we will 
hope that Saris and his countrymen 
gave him all the comfort and the 
information of his home that he so 
earnestly longed for. At any rate, 
from this time forth he seems to have 
resigned himself to live and die in 
Japan; for after returning to Yedo 
with Saris, and assisting to secure 
the most liberal terms of trade and 
intercourse, he appears to have en- 
tered the employ of the Honourable 
East India Company as-an interpre- 
ter in the factory at Firando, under 
charge of a Mr. Richard Cookes. Ip 
the receipt of a good salary, the old 
sailor served his erent h om until his 
death, which probably happened i. 
or about 1619. After his death, a 
after sustaining a loss in trade = 
some years, the English factory at 
Firando was voluntarily abandoned. 


By the-24th August all difficulties 
connected with the final signature of 
the Treaty were removed, and as if 
more firmly to cement the renewal 
of the old alliance between these two 
powerful inland empires of the East 
and West, the Japanese govern- 
ment, consented, for the first time in 
the history of Japan, to fire on that 
occasion a royal salute of twenty-one 
guns, which we, of course, undertook 
to return. 

The daily conferences which had 
taken place between the high con- 
tracting parties had been always held 
in the British Embassy, when an im- 
mense deal of bowing, prostration, 
and suchlike acts of Japanese polite- 
ness, were undergone by our indefa- 
tigable friend the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor and his myrmidons. The Japan- 
ese Commissioners usually arrived 
about one o’clock in the afternoon, 
lunched with the Embassy, and then 
proceeded to business. At first they 
desired to introduce to the confer- 
ences the usual following of. re- 
porters and spies; but a polite firm- 
ness on the part of Lord Elgin 


brought them to reduee it to one 
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secretary and their loyal interpreter, 
Mori-hama. Lord Elgin, we beard, 
pointed out to them, that even when 
thus diminished in numbers, they 
were in the proportion of five to one, 
and that, under such circumstances, 
Japanese interests need not suffer— 
to which the Commissioners replied, 
that the appointment of so many 
Commissioners was the highest com- 
pliment that could be paid to the 
well-known ability of his Lordship, 
and that they desired to weigh justly 
and fairly all his propositions, so 
far as their humble abilities would 
enable them. It is but just to add 
that Lord Elgin made no secret of 
the reasonable and impartial spirit 
with which all the negotiations were 
carried on by them; and that he 
never had a more agreeable task 
than that of conferring with these 
Japanese gentlemen upon measures 
which would be mutually beneficial 
to both countries. All they sought 
for was a sound reason for any privi- 
lege, and proof that it was not 
likely to be injurious t6 Japan: in 
some cases they acknowledged that 
such and such a demand ought to 
be conceded—that there was no rea- 
son against doing so but ancient 
prejudice; and then they-asked for 
time to enable their rulers and 
people to accommodate themselves 
to the new order of things. “Give 
us three or four years,” they said ; 
“by that time we shall be ready.” 
This will explain those clauses in the 
Treaty, in which specific periods are 
given for certain concessions. 
The Japanese admiral, the ez or 
duplicate Governor of Nangasaki, 
‘ and the third senior Commissioner, 
Fghono-Kami, were men of very su- 
perior ability and attainment. The 
latter especially was most industri- 
ous and curious as to all that related 
to England or America; his note- 
book was always in hand, recording 
the name of everything he saw or 
heard of—oceasionally he would 
sketch articles, ascertaining their 
dimensions or the mode of their 
manufacture; and his observations 
their defects or merits were 
deeys intelligent. He was a wit 
likewise, and when any hitch oc- 
eurred, whether in the conferences or 
elsewhere, he would reseue all par- 
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ties from the dilemma by saying 
something: which resulted in a hearty 
laugh. Mori-hama the linguist was 
a host in himself; and from the 
specimen the Commissioners afforded 
of the diplomatic skill of the ser- 
vants of the Taikoon, there was no 
doubt that many would be found 
qualified to represent Japan at our 
own court, or elsewhere in Europe. 
Indeed, we heard the wish expressed, 
in more than one quarter, to visit 
Europe and the United States. 

On the 25th August, Lord Elgin 
invited all the Commissioners to din- 
ner, and they came an hour before 
time, bringing a Japanese conjuror 
to enable his Excellency to judge of 
their skill in tricks of Jegerdemain. 
An impromptu theatre was soon 
formed of an apartment, one side of 
which opened out upon the temple 
garden; chairs and benches were 
ranged on the well-kept lawn, and 
the Ambassador, Commissioners, the 
suite, and a large body of officers, 
formed the audience. The conjuror 
was a gentlemanly-looking venerable 
man, clad in ample silk robes. He 
had as an assistant a wretch who 
tapped incessantly upon a_ small 
drum, and by his remarks, anintel- 
ligible of course to ourselves, he served 
to amuse the Japanese who crowded 
behind us. The old man performed 
many tricks of legerdemain in a 
manner that equalled anything we 
had ever before seen; but when he 
proceeded to show the far-famed 
butterfly trick, all were fairly won- 
der-stricken. Our Japanese Merlin , 
was seated cross-legged about ten 
yards from us upon the raised plat- 
form of the floor of the apartment; 
behind him was a_ gold-coloured 
screen, with a painting of the peak of 
Fusi-bama in blue and white upon 
its glittering ground. He threw 
up the sleeves of his dress, and show- 
ed a piece of some tissue paper 
which he held in his hand. It was 
about six inches square, and by dex- 
terous and delicate manipulation he 
formed it into a very good imitation 
of a butterfly, the wings being ex- 
tended, and at the most each was 
one inch across. Holding the butter- 
fly out in the palm of his band, to 
show what it was, he placed two 
candles, which were beside him, in 
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such a position as to allow him to 
wave a fan rapidly without affecting 
the flame, and then, by a gentle 
motion of this fan over the paper in- 
sect, he proceeded to set it in motion. 
A counter-draught of air from some 
quarter interfered with his efforts, 
and made the butterfly truant to his 
will, and the screen had to be moved 
a little to remedy this. He then 
threw the paper butterfly up in the 
air, and gradually it seemed to ac- 
quire life from the action of his fan 
—now wheeling and ‘dipping towards 
it, now tripping along its edge, then 
hovering over it, as we may see a 
butterfly do over a flower on a fine 
summer’s day, then in wantonness 
wheeling away and again returning 
to alight, the wings quivering with 
nervous restlessness! One could 
have sworn it was a live creature. 


‘Now it flew off to the light, and then 


the conjurer recalled it, and present- 
ly supplied a mate in the shape of 
another butterfly, and together they 
rose, and played about the old man’s 
fan, varying their attentions between 
flirting with one another, and fiut- 
tering along the edge of the fan. We 
repeatedly saw one on each side of 
it as he held it nearly vertically, and 
gave the fan a short quick motion ; 
then one butterfly would pass over 
to the other, both would wheel away 
as if in play, and again return. A 
plant with some’flowers stood in a 
pot near at hand; by gentle move- 
ments of the fan the pretty little 
creatures were led up to it, and then, 
their delight! how they played about 
the leaves, sipped the flowers, kissed 
each other, and whisked off again 
with all the airs and graces of real 
butterflies! The audience was in 
ectasies, and young and old clapped 
their hands with delight. The exhi- 
bition ended, when the old man ad- 
vanced to the front of his stage, 
within arm’s length of us all, ac- 
companied by his magic butterflies, 
that even in the open air continued 
to play round the magician and his 
fan! As a feat of legerdermain, it 
was by far the most beautiful trick 
we had ever heard of, and one that 
must require an immense amount of 
practice. 

The Commissioners declined to 
send for any gladiators to exhibit the 


brutal powers which so astonished 
and shocked our Transatlantic cou- 
sins; and it appeared from what 
Mori-hama let fall, that the severe 
strictures in the American history of 
Perry’s Expedition had made the 
government of Yedo decide that Eu- 
ropeans should witness no more of 
them. The two facts, that the Japan- 
ese know what foreigners have said 
about them, and that they are very 
sensitive under criticism, are well 
worthy of note, and should be kindly 
remembered through the length and 
breadth of Christendom. 

From the conjuror’s theatre we 


‘went to dinner, and the Oommis- 


sioners seemed heartily to enjoy 
it; using their knives, forks, and 
spoons with a skill that showed 
they were ready mimics. They seem- 
ed to give the preference to ham 
amongst the eatables, and cham- 
pagne amongst the wines, and all the 
pastry, sweets, and dried fruits, were 
heartily approved of. They laughed, 
until they almost cried, at the wild 
custom of drinking toasts and hur- 
raing for the benefit of the pledged 
person’s health. The junior Commis- 
sioners came wut very strong at this 
stage of the proceedings. “Her 
Majesty the Queen, with three times 
three,” was much to the taste of worthy 
Sada-hanzabro, and when, after an 
appropriate speech from his Excel- 
Jency, as much was done for “ His 
Imperial Majesty the Taikoon,” he 
was perfectly electrified, and = 
in the hip! hip! hurrah! as loudly 
as any of the deep-chested Britons.- 
When the party broke up, the Am- 
bassador appointed an early hour on 
the following forenoon for the final 
transaction of business, after which 
the embarkation of the Embassy 
was to take place, the Commission- 
ers accompanying Lord Elgin afloat 
to receive from Oaptain Barker the 
yacht intended for the Emperor. 

We must not omit to mention 
that, according to Japanese custom, 
presents had been made to the mem- 
bers of the Embassy, and the senior 
officers of the squadron. Lord Elgin 
received a very handsome ornament 
for a table in the shape of a brace of 
birds beautifully cast in white metal, 
and divers pieces of silk. The other 
members of the suite had five, and 
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the naval commanders had each three, 
pieces of a peculiar silk made at an 
imperial factory. The officers and 
men who had been sent out in charge 
of the yacht were especially hon- 
oured, and Lieutenant Ward received 
as imperial gifts a cabinet of lacker 
ware, and a porcelain dish, orna- 
mented. with paintings in lacker 
which were unique. The Commis- 
sioners were most careful to point 
out that nothing we received was to 
be considered as intended in any 
way as a return for the “ magnificent 
present” of the yacht—such was 
their expression ; that would be, they 
said, duly acknowledged by his Im- 
perial Majesty ; but we were request- 
ed to acvept these trifles as proofs of 
esteem for men who had come so far 
upon a friendly mission. Lord Elgin 
wished, before leaving, to make in 
his turn some presents to the many 
officials who had been so attentive, 
and as British diplomatists and 
men-of-war are not supplied with 
many articles very suitable for such 
& purpose, it was difficult to supply 
the need. Happily our paymaster had 
plenty of naval blue cloth, flannel, 
and blankets in store, and these 
articles, if not very ornamental, were 
useful, and might serve to give some 
ideas of our common manufactures. 
To these were added soap and choco- 
late, and some new Enfield muskets, 
and carbines, the whole forming a 
medley which, judging by the delight 
of the recipients, was much ap- 
proved. The pride of those pre- 


sented with arms was beyond all: 


bounds, and even Mori-hama, whose 
mission one would have supposed to 
be a peaceful one, grasped the artil- 
leryman’s carbine and its long sword- 
bayonet, as if military honours were 
the especial object of his existence. 
One could not help smiling at this 
childlike love for arms—and with all 
disposition to approve of everything 
Japanese, certainly a man with his 
dress straw sandals and clean-shaved 
poll, with a long ugly musket in his 
hand and a British grenadier’s belt 
and pouch over his shoulders, did not 
cut a martial or imposing figure. 
This love of guns and swords is ex- 
traordinary, for, with the exception of 
petty rebellion, it is now some cen- 
turies since there was any demand 
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upon the military spirit of Japan; 
and the people and chiefs are any- 
thing but a fierce or blood-thirsty 
race: yet to carry arms is the ambi- 
tion of every Japanese, and the right 
to wear two swords is a stamp of 
gentility indicating that the person 
so distinguished is above the trading 
class. Each of the sixty great princes, 
the barons of the Japanese empire, 
spends the major portion of his re 
venue in guns, powder, and arms, 
and each of them has an enormous 
body of idle serfs, who at his bid- 
ding become soldiers. Sharp swords, 
and bows and arrows, constitute as 
yet the principal armament of these 
hosts; but every effort is being made 
to make and obtain muskets or rifles, 
and to drill the natives in the Euro- 
pean style. Throughout the period 
of our stay in Yedo, drilling of men 
was constantly going on under the 
direction of Japanese officers, in- 
structed by the Dutch at Nangasaki, 
and there was an eternal target-prac- 
tice with muskets in more than one 
of the enclosed batteries. 

We awoke early and sighed heavily 
upon the morning of the 26th August, 
for the day of our departure from 
Japan had arrived. We have often 
vowed never again to like one particu- 
Jar spot upon this bright earth of ours 
more than another—never again to 
form a friendship upon the shore, but 
to confine all our Nkes and dislikes 
to salt water and sailors. Yet, some- 
how or other, we are ever departing 
from such resolutions, and what we 
felt at leaving Japan, it has been our 
lot to experience on saying good-by 
(often for ever) to many pleasant 
places, and many kind friends, in 
regions sometimes as remote, and 
almost as little visited, as Japan. 
Our parting tenderness extended even 
to the gold-fish, that Jast morning as 
we plunged in amongst them, in the 
mimie pond. close to our sleeping- 
apartments; and we could not find in 
our heart te growl at the poor priest 
who came down to take notes of the 
English method of using soap and 
towel. Our seamen had come up to 
the Embassy to assist in forward- 
ing down the luggage to the boats. 
Jack was mightily amused with 
Johnny, as he called the Japanese, 
and the feeling was mutual, judging 
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from the hearty laughter of the por- 
ters, priests, and policemen at the 
pantomime by which our men strove 
to make their wants understood. 
Qn one occasion, turning a corner 
rather abruptly, we found a jolly 
foretopman explaining by signs that 
he wanted something to pour down 
his throat that would make him 
dance, whereupor he eut a double 
shuffle, and reeled about the yard. 
Johnny perfectly understood, and 
repeated the performance. Jack’s 
broad face beamed with delight, 
“Yes, that’s it, grog! Oome, bear 
a hand, my fine fellow,” he ex- 
claimed ; and in anticipation of his 
want being quickly supplied, he ex- 
ressed in strongest vernacular his 
figh approval of the Johnnies in 
general. Happily for the Johnnies, 
we arrived in time to stay farther 
proceedings; and sending for Yen- 
oske the interpreter, we made him 
explain that Jack upon water, or 
Jack upon tea, was as harmless as a 
baby; but that Jack in a state of 
grog was simply an infuriated Briton, 
an animal likely to mar the domestic 
happiness of all within the temple 
enclosure, and very certain to break 
the peace. “Ah,” said Yenoske— 
“ah! all the same as drunken Dutch 
sailor.” Worse, we asserted, than 
fifty Dutchmen. ‘“ All the same one 
tiger! suggested Yenoska, looking 
very serious. We told him that 
tigers the worse for liquor could not 
be more troublesome. Whereupon 
Yenoske explained to his country- 
men the effects of grog upon our 
men ih such strong terms, that 
neither for love nor money could 
they get anything stronger than tea, 
and we were happy, if Jack was not. 

From daybreak, stout-limbed por- 
ters, with a mere modicum of cloth- 
ing, and a few of them very hand- 
somely tattooed, were employed stag- 
gering along under cases of curiosi- 
ties and manofactures, which had 
left many a purse perfectly empty ; 
and neat-looking cages, containing 
each one or more little dogs, might 
be seen going seaward under especial 
convoy. Of these, the sweetest pets— 
though the first-lieutenant did not 
think so—that ever graced a drawing- 
room or played at # lady’s feet, no 
less than thirteen eventually mus- 
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tered on board the “Furions,;” the 
property of the “ Ambassadors,” as 
our men would insist upon styling 
the whole of Lord Elgin’s suite. 
These small Japanese spaniels are 
said to have been of the King Charles’ 
breed, now so rare in England, and 
the fresh importation of stock ought 
to be a source of no small delight to 
those fair spinsters who delight in 
pretty pets and little dogs. Then of 
course some of us had to hurry away 
down an adjoining street to make a 
purchase, furgotten until the last 
moment, when the guide was de- 
tected instructing the shopman to 
ask thrice the proper price. 

Our last dollar spent, we felt we 
could then do no more to prove our 
regard. for Japan, and said a kind 
good-by to all our acquaintances in 
the temple, presenting the worth 
dignitary who was at its head wi 
our last drop of eau - de - cologne, 
which he drank to our happy meet- 
ing at some fature day. The native 
police attached the Embassy 
looked triste at our departure ; doubt- 
less they had good cause, for we 
opine that they had enjoyed many an 
extra feed of fish and rice, many a 
grateful pipe of fragrant tobacco, 
pleasant snoozes in shady corners, 
and many jolly evenings over bottles 
of good sakee, since they assumed the 
high office of watching the strangers 
who had so unceremoniously thrust 
themselves into the good city of 
Yedo. To be sure, their responsibi- 
lity was great, for had the Ambas- 
sador and his followers insisted upon 
latch-keys, and taken to wringing off 
knockers, larking about the streets, 
or disturbing the peace in any way, 
these unfortunates, including even the 
Lieut.-Governor and Yenoske, would 
have been soundly bambooed until 
we behaved better. Fortunately for 
our guardians, who were to be re- 
warded in proportion to our virtues, 
we were flatteringly assured through 
Yenoske that the British Embassy 
far surpassed Russians, Dutch, and 
Americans. We fear that in Japan, 
they have learnt to flatter! 

After breakfast, horses were brought 
for those who wished to be early on 
board, and as we passed through the 
temple gate, an imperial procession, 
bearing a royal feast to Lord Elgin, 
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was met. Never was a more solemn 
affair; every man in it looked as if 
the business of carrying royal dishes 
was a serious matter.. Officers end 
men were clad much alike, in light 
silks or cottons, of a black and white 
striped pattern, very neat, and the 
royal servants all had a particular 
crest upon each arm, and on the front 
and back of their dress. It was al- 
most a fac-simile of the Irish sham- 
rock or trefoil. We had before re- 
marked that the retainers of the dif- 
ferent princes or chiefs bore the par- 
ticular crest or arms of their master, 
so that heraldry is evidently a Ja- 
panese institution. All the viands 
were carefally boxed up in large 
black lacker-ware cases, and were 
sent cooked from the royal kitchen. 
Those that partook of the feast de- 
scribed the dishes as being very palat- 
able. Asin China, nearly everything 
was stewed, and served up in small 
fragments, requiring only chopstick 
and spoon, and AG little exercise 
of the teeth. sh and vegetables 
formed the basis of all the numerous 
entrées, and it would be quite worth 
Miss Acton’s while to visit Yedo to 
learn how many changes may be 
rung with a stewpan upon those two 
articles alone. Instead of sitting at 
the table to feed, the royal attendants 
made our stiff-jointed countrymen 
squat upon mats according to the 
custom of the country, an exception 
being made in favour of the Ambas- 
sador. Japanned tables, each about 
the size of our ordinary tea-trays, 
standing on legs nine inches high, 
were placed between every two Eng- 
lishmen, these tables being loaded 
with smoking hot dishes, one of 
which was always delicions rice. 
Everything was served upon lacker 
ware,—dishes, plates, tumblers, and 
spoons, being all of that material, 
either red or black, with & slight 
ornamental work in imitation gold 
or silver. The attendance was per- 
fect, and so was the extreme clean- 
liness with which everything was 
gserved. Meanwhile we went to the 
imperial dockyard to embark, under 
the imposing escort of a couple of 
mounted officers, and preceded by 
two policemen dressed in their offi- 
cial costume, with quite as many 
colours in it as Joseph’s could have 
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_yard was the Japanese whom we have 


before mentioned as speaking Eng- ° 
lish with a strong American negro 
accent. He had asserted that he 
learnt English in a college in Yedo, 
from native instructors educated at 
Nangasaki. We asked Mori-hama 
about him one day when the Impe- 
rial Oommissioners were present, 
and he repeated to them what 
we had been told. They laughed, 
and contradicted the statement, add- 
ing that.our friend had learnt Eng- 
lish in California! We guessed 
his tale. He had doubtless been 
one of those many Japanese sea- 
men who have in former days been 
blown to sea in a native coaster, 
picked up by some American whaler, 
carried to California, and there 
had dwelt until the opening of his 
country to European intercourse en- 
abled him to return, through Ameri- 
can intercession, without forfeiting 
his life, according to the old laws of 
Japan. Mori-hama, without speak- 
ing, shook his head, signifying that 
we were right. When we therefore 
met the worthy, we hinted that his 
fiction of an American or English 
college in Yedo would not do, for 
that we knew, from pretty good au- 
thority, that he had acquired his 
knowledge of English in the United 
States. Totally unabashed, however, 
he vowed he had never been out 
of Japan: and it was evident that, 
as yet, it was not fashionable, or 
comme il faut, in Japanese society, 
to own that one had been beyond its 
limits, vagabondising about the great 
world. He had learnt a very great 
deal, with a large proportion of evil, 
and truth was not in the unfortunate 
man. He had a knowledge of sailor- 
ing and carpentering, but boasted 
that he was well versed in naviga- 
tion and astronomy. A sextant hap- 
pened to be at hand, and -he was 
asked if he could observe the altitude 
of heavenly bodies with it. “Oh 
yes! he could even take a lunar!” 
He was asked to measure a very 
simple angle. It must be owned that 
his assurance was wonderful, for he 
took up the instrument and pro- 
ceeded to work with it upside down ! 
“You are out of practice, my friend,” 
said we. “ Yes,” was/the rejoinder; 
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“T hab’n done him for so long, that 
I forget. how to jiz him.” Although 
he could not “ fix” a sextant, he was 
up in some ordinary practical sea- 
manship, and could build a boat upon 
European principles. He®pointed to 
several very nice decked boats, 
schooner-rigged, which were in the 
bay, and said they had been con- 
structed under his supervision, and 
that he had taught the crews to work 
them, and that, it was evident, they 
did very cleverly. To us it seemed 
melancholy that the only Japanese 
we had met whom it was impossible 
to like, should have been one who, 
more than any of his countrymen, had 
lived amongst Christians. Intercourse 
with foreigners, as in the case of many 
Asiatics it has been our fortune to 
meet, seemed to have destroyed the 
national characteristics, without sub- 
stituting anything good in their place. 
The influence such men must have 
in prejudicing such an inquisitive 
government as that at Yedo for or 
against European or American inter- 
course, must naturally be very great; 
and it was unfortunate that they 
should have so indifferent a specimen 
of the results of allowing Japanese to 
leave their own country. 

The 26th August being the birth- 
day of his Royal Highness the Prince- 
Consort, we, as loyal subjects, had 
not omitted to dress our ships with 
flags to do honour to the occasion; 
and the roar of our salutes at noon 
pealed through Yedo just as the 
Commissioners and Ambassador were 
affixing their signatures to the Treaty. 
Great was the excitement occasioned 
amongst the population by the ships 
being so figged out, the salutes, and 
the fact that the Ambassador was 
going to embark officially, accom- 
panied by the Oommissioners, to 
hand over to them the beautiful 
yacht “Emperor ;” and the city and 
bay became alive with Japanese, 
anxious to view and share in the 
gaiety. The day was bright and 
beaytiful—Queen’s weather again— 
and it was indeed a general holiday. 
Native craft, filled with pleasure- 
seekers, dotted the sparkling waters 
of the beautiful bay; all the govern- 
ment boats were out, their stern- 
sheets loaded with well-dressed per- 
sonages, who, we had been told, were 
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probably high officers, enjoying the 
privilege of seeing us “ niebon,” or 
incognito. The officers belonging to 
one vf the Japanese men-of-war 
visited us in a body, and soon spread 
themselves over the entire ship, in- 
specting and making notes of every- 
thing with praiseworthy industry. 
One was soon aloft on the yards and 
masts, examining the fittings, mea- 
suring the size of ropes and blocks. 
Going into a cabin in which hung 
the portraits of those two naval 
worthies, Admiral Sir John Franklin 
and Sir John Barrow, we founda 
group of Japanese formed round them. 
No sooner was it explained through 
Yenoske who they were, than a 
native officer made careful notes of 
their names, and then cleverly sketch- | 
ed in his book an outline of their 
features. Winterhalter’s large por- 
trait of her Majesty they were in 
ecstacies with; and seeing us take 
off our caps on turning towards it, 
the good fellows immediately made 
likewise their respectful obeisance to 
the likeness of our sovereign. They 
asked a host of intelligent ques- 
tions about her dominions, fivets, 
and armies. It was evident that 
the higher officials were pretty well 
posted up in the general state of 
Europe. For instance, to one group 
we showed a portrait $f that much- 
loved admiral, Lord Lyons, and 
spoke of Sebastopol. The Japan- 
ese immediately said, ‘‘ that was a 
great city you took from Russia ;” and 
subsequently they asked if we had 
been at the taking of Oanton? But 
invariably, when speaking of affairs 
out of Japan, they looked nervous, 
and, beyond a passing remark, flew 
off from the sulject as if it were in- 
terdicted. Even Mr. Hewskin, who 
spoke Dutch, a language very gen- 
erally known amongst the officials, 
could never get them to converse at 
their ease upon such topics. 

There was in the numerous boats 
around the ships a fair sprinkling 
of women or ladies, as well as many 
children. They all seemed of a highly 
respectable class, and none of the 
gracefal nymphs of the tea or peach 
gardens came afloat to increase the 
dam. ge they had already done to the 
hearts of our susceptible blue-jackets. 
We believe this was in consequence 
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of an injunction of the police, under 
orders from some higher quarter— 
possibly the Commissioners thought 
that, amongst other foreign fancies, it 
might enter the head of the English 
to carry off specimens of the pretty 
little pets in the tea-gardens, insist- 
ing upon our right to purchase them 
under the head of “unenumerated 
articles” in the new tariff. Anyhow, 
black teeth prevailed upon this occa- 
sion amongst the ladies, who in other 
respects were a charming addition 
to the scene of animation and plea- 
sure. About three o’clock the barge 
of H.M.S. “ Furious,” bearing the 
British Ambassador and suite, was 
seen leaving the shore, and at the 
same time a native boat with the 
Commissioners, in full costume, pro- 
ceeded toward the yacht. The dress 
of these latter gentlemen was more 
than ordinarily handsome, especially 
that of the Lord High Admiral. 
Captain Barker, the senior naval 
officer, as the deputy of the naval 
Commander-in-Chief, received the 
Oommissioners and the Earl of Kigin 
on board the yacht, and in a short 
speech expressed his sense of the 
honour conferred upon himself in 
being deputed to hand over to the 
Commissioners this token of good- 
will and friendship: the Oommis- 
sioners repliéd in equally warm terms, 
and then the English ensigns were 
hauled down from the “ Emperor’s” 
mastheads and ensign staff, and the 
Japanese colours were substituted. 
This act being formally carried out, 
the Japanese forts fronting the city 
saluted with a royal salute of twenty- 
one guns; and uncommonly well they 
did it too. We returned it, and 
assuredly all will join in the prayer 
that the friendship thus saluted may 
be lasting between us, and beneficial 
to the good people of Japan. Not 
the least interesting part of this day’s 
doings was the moving and working 
of the “Emperor” directly she be- 
came Japanese, under the manage- 
ment of a native captain, engineer, 
and crew. Her machinery was of 
the most recent construction, hori- 
zontal cylinders, trunk engines, and 
other peculiarities ; yet they mastered 
all these, under the English officers, 
after a week’s instruction; having, 
of course, previously understood an 
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ordinary old-fashioned engine. After 
passing round the squadron, she dis- 
embarked all her English visitors, 
and we had the pleasure of seei 

the yacht proceed towards the city, 
to land the Imperial Commissioners, - 

At first the Japanese suggested 
that they should call the yacht the 
** London,” out of compliment to our 
capital, which alone, they believed, 
could compare to their own; bat 
for some reason or other, they event- 
ually named her the “ Dragon,” and, 
as such, H.I.M.Y. “* Dragon” will 
doubtless be of great use as a plea- 
sure-boat to all but the imprisoned 
monarch for whom it was intended, 
A few weeks after our visit, when 
the ambassador of France, Baron 
Gros, made his appearance in the 
Bay of Yedo, he found the “ Dragon” 
steaming about, and we heard that | 
his excellency made more than one 
trip in her, under the safe charge of 
a Japanese captain and engineers, 

It was late before all our farewells 
to our Yedo friends were over—their 
final act was to bring off some five- 
and-twenty robes of honour as pre- 
sents from the Emperor to Lord 
Elgin. They were wonderful articles, 
of the richest silk, stamped or dyed 
with the loudest patterns—sunflowers 
and pumpkins prevailing. In cut 
and shape the robes resembled dress- 
ing-gowns, though mach larger, and 
they were quilted with raw silk toa 
thickness of at least four inches! 
The Councillors of State, seated round 
the Taikoon in such robes at an 
official levee, must be as gorgeous 
a sight as a tulip-bed. As the 
officers deputed to present these 
dresses on board the “ Furious” 
begged to be allowed to arrange the 
royal presents according to their 
custom, the quarter-deck soon pre- 
sented an appearance which would 
have tried the nerves of the oldest 
and most experienced officer in the 
British navy, so much more did it 
resemble Swan and Edgar’s than any 
place under a pendant. 

Two hours before daybreak on the 
27th August we weighed and pro- 
ceeded to sea, not without a hope 
and prayer that in our wanderings 
we might yet one day revisit Yedo. 
Our stay there had been a bright 
oasis in the desert-like monotony of 
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our existence in China, and we hailed 
with joy, on behalf of our profes- 
sional brethren employed in protect- 
ing commerce in the far East, the 
prospect of an occasional visit to the 
interesting and healthy-islands of 
Japan. The Peak of Fusi-hama 
shone far above the ranges of moun- 
tains in the interior a short half- 
hour, and we bid the “ peerless one” 
y long farewell. 

Calm and majestic as Fusi-hama 
looks from the sea, the “matchless 
one” was born of volcanic action. If 
Japanese history tells true, the birth 
of the young lady—for she is a mere 
infant in age amongst mountains— 
was attended with a fearfal convul- 
sion of the whole island of Ni-pon, 
and in the self-same night, in the 
285 B.o., that the great cone of Fusi- 
hama rose from the plain, not far 
from it was formed the great lake of 
Mitsu—as if the crust of the earth 
had sunk down in one spot, and bub- 
bled up in another. Fusi-hama was 
an active volcano for many centuries. 
The last great eruption occurred on 
the 23d day of the 11th moon 1707, 
when, with two violent shocks of 
earthquake, the crest ef the moun- 
tain opened, vomited flames, and 
hurled cinders for many leagues ; and 
en the 25th and 26th, huge masses 
of rock and hot sand were projected 
over the adjoining country ; and even 
in Yedo, fifty miles distant, ashes fell 
to a thickness of several inches. 
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Fusi-hama has, it is to be hoped, 
grown less dangerous as she has 
grown older, for we were told that 
no volcanic fire existed now in the 
crater. But hot springs are numer- 
ous, and earthquakes, alas! sadly 
destructive in the island of Ni-pon, 
and there seems reason to fear that 
the volcanic fires “merely slumber, 
and are by no means extinct. 

Our pleasant task draws to a close ; 
we will not take our reader out into 
another gale of wind, in a paddle- 
wheel frigate ; one such trial ought to 
be quite enough for any one. It 
blew so hard, and the wind was so 
villanously fair, that we could not 
even muster the shadow of an excuse 
for pot pushing ahead for China, and, 

gré, bon gré, were forced down 
the east coast of the Japanese group 
at the exciting rate of eleven miles 
an hour, leaving all the wonders of 
the Suwo-nada Sea, its labyrinth of 
islands and commerce-laden w: 
for some future day. We griev 
to think of leaving Hioga, the new 
port within Kino Straits, unvisited, 
as well as Ozaka and Miako, of 
which huge cities it is the seaport 
and outlet. We feel sure the reader 
will sympathise with us as, tumning 
from Japan, we looked forward to 
the precious tossing about that 
was in store for us at sea, with unsa- 
voury Shanghai at the end of our 


voyage ! 
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THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE, 


CHAPTER V.—THE LADIES’ BOWER. 


Tue two ladies of Willan’s Hope 
sate in the western window of the 
solar, as their apartment was called, 
enjoying the last gleams of the de- 
clining san. Oneach side of the deep 
embrasure formed in the massive 
wall by the bold splay of the window- 
sides, contrived so as to throw as 
much light as possible within from a 
small external opening, there ran a 
low stone seat; and the space thus 
occupied being raised, as a kind of 
little dais, above the general levél of 
the floor, it was the most cheerful 
position in what was, it must be con- 
fessed, but a dark and gloomy sitting- 
room, at that hour especially. Not 
that there was actually much to be 
seen from the window, after all; for 
its position had been chosen rather 
with a view to security than with 
any forethought as to the amusement 
of those who might look out of it; 
it commanded only the square court 
inside, never very lively, and at this 
momert duller than usual, for most 
of the household had just been sum- 
moned to their evening meal, and 
there was not g living being in sight. 
The effect produced by the shadow 
of the old keep upon the wall oppo- 
site might have been delicious per- 
haps to the eye of an artist, but to 
those who were now watching it— 
not being artists—it was simply de- 
pressing. Yet Dame Elfhild was an 
artist too—a most enthusiastic and 
prolific one—after her manner. She 
wove webs like Penelope’s in one 
particular, that they seemed never- 
ending, though no one was suspected 
of unpicking them; but the suitors, 
alas! were among the things that 
had been. An artist, too, of most ori- 
ginal design ; for the birds and beasts 
and flowers which grew beneath her 
fingers had surely never prototypes 
unless in some lost geological forma- 
tion; though they, or something very 
like them, seem to have been unani- 
mously adopted as models by all fair 
embroideresses in subsequent genera- 
tions. 


The elder of the-two occupants of 
the window-seat would have justified, 
in great measure, the old cellarer’s 
description, making due allow 
for figurative and argumentative 
language. The nose was certainly 

Pointed ; the complexion was not 
what it once had been. It seemed 
very probable that she had been a 
beauty in her day; there was still 
remaining a bright black eye, good 
teeth, and a striking cast of features, 
which, in the bloom of youth, had 
no doubt been sufficiently attractive, 
But five-and-thirty years had changed 
the brilliant branette of her girlhood 
into the sharp-visaged elderly woman; 
and while clearer complexions, even 
with homelier features, might have 
retained much of their freshness and 
power of pleasing, the more strongly- 
marked lines which had once given 
Elfhild’s face so much expression, 
had hardened—it might be the more 
so because she had never known the 
love of husband or child—into an ex- 
pression of a very different kind. The 
bright glance was now rather uncom- 
fortably piercing, and the sharp-cut 
features wanted softness and repose, 

Gladice, who sate reclining with a 
sort of indolent grace opposite her 
kinswoman, was one of those figures 
to gvhich a single failure in symmetry 
would have been fatal. Tall, and 
Juxuriantly formed, her fair rivals, in 
the pride of their sylph-like slender- 
ness, accused her perhaps, even as it 
was, of wanting delicacy. But there 
was an admirable proportion of out- 
line, and a queen-like majestic ease 
in all her 1novements, which would 
have won most men’s admiration, 
even if the large sweet eyes and open 
brow had not at once challenged 
their love. Picot had not overrated 
her; and could .it avail to quote 
such humble admirers, every man 
and boy in and about the old tower 
was prepared to swear that their 
young mistress had not her match 
in the three counties, and to do battle 
in that quarrel as well as such churls 
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might. But then Gladice had always 
a bright smile and a kindly word for 
every one beneath her—man, woman, 
or child; a less common virtue then 
than now; it was only on noble 
knights and gentlemen that Gladice 
ever frowned. She had indeed ‘seen 


but little of the knightly world, for 


it had been her guardian’s policy to 
seclude her rather than otherwise, 
and what she had seen of it rather 
offended her taste than excited her 
imagination. She had lost her mother 
when little more than a child, and 
had since owed to Elfhild most. of 
the comforts and protection of a 
home. For it must be said, in all 
charity, of the deceased Sir Amyas, 
that the company he had most loved 
to see at Willan’s Hope, though ex- 
cellent at mélée or wassail, had very 
few other accomplishments to recom- 
mend them. In the rare and short 
visits paid to Ladysmede daring Sir 
Godfrey’s occupation, Gladice had 
scarcely found a change for the better 
in that respect; so that if her esti- 
mate of the ruder sex was not a very 
favourable one, it was hardly the 
fault of any over-romantic expecta- 
tions so much as of circumstances. 
She had been present once or twice 
at the occasional jousts and festivals 
of the neighbourhood, but nether 
Sir Amyas nor Sir Godfrey stood 
high in their neighbours’ estimation ; 
and until her father’s death made 
her an heiress, and, as such, a mark 
for all aspiring eyes, it seemed that 
Gladice’s charms had not produced 
that sensation which her aunt’s had 
done, if Stephen was to be credited, 
in days gone by; certain it was that 
neither glove nor token of hers had 
graced the helm of any knightly can- 
didate who entered the lists for 
honour and lady’s love. 

But it was a dull enough life in 
the old tower, and Gladice found it 
80, though she would scarcely have 
confessed it. There was @ great 
emptiness in her heart and mind. 
Elfhild, though kind to the-mother- 
less girl, was not a person to attract 
much love; and the young heiress 
had grown wp in a dreamy sort of 
existence, with hazy longings for 
something indefinite and impossible; 
feeling an instinctive dissatisfaction 
with the realities which surrounded 
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her, but quite at a loss to replace 
them by anything better even in her 
own imagination. She had not that 
other world of books to turn to, so 
fascinating, so satisfying, sometimes 
so dangerous, to young and ardént 
minds, not eoatent with the materiaf 
world they live in. Even if she had 
been able to obtain them, it is by no 
means certain that they would have 
presented any distinct meaning to 
those bright intelligent eyes. The ve 
highest accomplishments (and veal 
ing was a very high one then) will 
rust for want of use; and if Gladice 
could read the motto that was* 
painted over the wide fire-place in 
the old- hali—a somewhat difficult 
task for a stranger, it was so be- 
grimed with smoke—and follow out 
a well-known psalm in her breviary, 
memory had nearly as much share 
in it as early education. There had 
been a chaplain priest at Willah’s 
Hope in Sir Amyas’s time; but even 
the old knight himself was well aware 
that the less of his teaching found its 
way to his daughter’s ears the better; 
and one of the first acts of authority 
which the young heiress had exer- 
cised with the fall approbation of her 
aunt and the consent of Sir Godfrey, 
had been to purify the household from 
thé presence of the unworthy clerk, 
and one or two other disreputable in- 
mates. Since then, such simple re- 
ligious offices as were required had 
been performed there by one of the 
Benedictines of St. Mary’s, the good 
brother Ingulph, who came up from 
the monastery at stated times, and 
was always welcome—not the less 
so because he brought them news 
from the world without. He would 
carry with him also occasionally 
some rare manuscript volume from 
the monastic library, of which he had 
the charge; not the treatises in bad 
Latin, and questionable theology, 
which formed the staple of their col- ° 
lection, and which would have been of 
little profit, in any sense, to his fair 
listeners, but Lives of the Saints in 
Norman-French, and even such more 
profane and ‘secular entertainment as 
old Turold’s Roman de Rontermia— 
“De Karlemaigne et de Rollant 

E @Oliver e@ des vassals 

Qy morurent en Roncevals ;” 
which Gladice especially listened to 
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with delighted attention. Not that 
these were much adapted to enlarge 
her views of real life, for the actual 
heroes with whom she had made 
acquaintance were wonderfully un- 
like saints, and were a very debased 
‘type of the Rolands and Olivers. 
me of the happiest hours of her 
life, however, had been those spent 
in listening to the good monk’s mo- 
notonous chant as he went again 
and again through the well-known 
, histories; for one advantage it cer- 
tainly was in the scarcity of authors 
and readers, that a work was not 
* laid aside as finished after a single 
reading, and forgotten as soon as 
possible in the fresh interest of an- 
other. Gladice was perfectly at 
home in the few authors she had 
read thus by deputy, and could 
have told every story at last quite 
as correctly, and much more pret- 
tily, than the monk -himself; the 
only fear was lest there might have 
been a little confusion in the details; 
for as brother Ingulph elected, for 
conscience’ sake, to temper his secular 
with his religious instruction, and 
generally read a miracle and a 
knightly geste alternately, it was 
difficult for bis hearers always to 
separate the exploits in their own 
minds, and to remember exactly 
which was attributed to the saint, 
and which to the paladin. But these 
hours of enjoyment could come but 
seldom: the volumes were too valu- 
able for the monk to dare to trust 
them out of his own possession; in- 
deed, under any rule more strict than 
that of Abbot Martin, he would not 
have been allowed to ¢ rry them be- 
yond the walls at all; and at other 
times, when the weather would not 
admit of the out-door enjoyments of 
which she was so fond, or when old 
Warenger was too cross or too busy 
to attend his young mistress, Gladicé 
* gat at home, sang to her hound till 
she was tired (for Elfhild had no ear 
for music), teased, out of pure good- 
humour, the little page who attended 
them, till he was ready to cry, and 
then kissed him, which made him 
shed tears in earnest, for the boy was 
nearly twelve, and thought shame of 
such treatment; until her aunt would 
scold at such unmaidenly behaviour, 
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and then she would sit still a 

and look out of the window into the 
court below, at nothing; or take up 
her embroidery, not to work, but to . 
lean back lazily and think—of no- 
thing also, it must fairly be su 
posed ; still somewhat to the scandal 
of Dame Elfhild, who, so long as day- - 
light and needle held, was never at a 
loss for occupation ; but Gladice hated 
embroidering, and would sit for an 


_hour together, watching her aunt's 


industrious fingers in a sort of pity. 
ing admiration. 

It was not to be expected that in 
the conversation of two ladies, con- 
demned by fate to so much of each . 
other’s exclusive society, and one of 
whom was young and beautifal, the ° 
great subjects of love and marriage 
should not often be discussed. The 
elder had a very unselfish wish to see 
her young relative honourably wedded 
—the happily was to follow of course, 
Perhaps some regret that the caprice 
of an arrogant beauty had prevented 
such a lot from being her own, had 
some share in the feeling. At all 
events, she had that evening, not for 
the first time, been chiding Gladice 
for her coldness. If such an accusa- 
tion should seem a most improbable 
one for a maiden aunt of unblem- 
isheg reputation to bring against her 
younger and more attractive rela- — 
tive, it can only be answered that, 
in the lapse of centuries, perhaps 
feelings as well as manners may have 
changed. 

“* Nay, but good aunt Elfhild,” said 
the younger lady now, as she had said 
before, in answer to some of her aunt’s 
admonitions—“ why trouble me with 
such matters? wedlock will come all 
in good time—if need be.” And 
Gladice closed her eyes and leaned 
back against the wall, as if in real 
weariness of the subject. 

“Tt may come when you have little 
choice, niece,” returned the elder, “ if 
you are so self-willed now. It is not 
to be thought that the king, or those 
who have the’ rule in his absence, will 
permit fair estates like these to rest, 
in these unquiet days, in the weak 
hands of a woman.” , 

“Well, but say, dear aunt, would 
you have me set forth, as a dameel- 
errant, in quest of adventure ?” 
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“No; but I would have you take 
the adventure when it came.” 

*O me!” said Gladiee, “that is 
because I could not look with your 
eyes upon Sir Alan Beaucaire.” 

“ He was a goodly young knight,” 
said Elfhild, “and did his devoir 
gallantly.” 

“So did his horse, and was the 
goodlier of the two ; and besides, was 
not so mach given to jesting.” 

“‘ Niece, niece,” said the elder lady, 
gravely, “‘I wish this jesting mood 
of thine may never turn to sorrow! 
But I was not thinking of Sir Alan, 
any more than he thinks of a certain 
graceless maiden; he has taken the 
Oross, as I hear, and ison the way 
for Palestine.” 

“ Wherein I commend him heart- 
ily,” replied Gladice; “he will find 
Saracens to run a-tilt at there that 
can give good bl6ws in retarn—more 
fit for a man to deal with than the 
wooden poppet he thought so much 
of striking on the nose that day.” 

“Patience, child! you would be 
like those cruel dames, we have heard 
of, who would have their champions 
fight for their love with sharp swords 
instead of arms of courtesy, and were 
ill-content till they saw their blood. 
Shame on you, maiden! it is a noble 
sight. to see gallant gentlemen ex- 
Ghange good blows in lo¥Ve and 
charity, but for aught beyond—it is 
no sight for Christian women.” 

“] desire no man to venture life 
or limb for me,” said Gladice; “ nor 
yet to risk suffocation in his helmet, 
like that fat French knight: let them 
try the strength of their spears where 
spears are. needed, and fight under 
some better badge than a woman’s 
love-token.” 

“Then if Sir Alan come home from 
Jerusalem with an eye thrust oat, or 
a cheek fairly slashed by a Saracen 
blade, he may hope to win some 
grace at his lady’s bands?” 

“T said not that,” replied Gladice, 
with a little toss of disdain. 

It was at this point that their con- 
versation was interrupted by tokens 
of unusual excitement in the little 
fortress. Steps were heard moving 
rapidly up and down the stone stair- 
cases, and three or four retainers, 
hastily adjusting their armour, hur- 


ried across the court, At the same 
time a trumpet-call sounded faintly 
as from the other side®f the walls. 
They had little time to speculate on 
what great adventure was to break 
the calm of their quiet household, 
when dame Elfhild’s grave tire- 
woman entered the apartment with 
less ceremonious deportment than 
usual, and brought tidings that the 
Knight of Ladysmede was approach- 
ing the tower. Even his visit was 
an event of such an exciting nature 
in their monotonous life, that the 
nerves of the decorous Judith were 

onably shaken. But when she was 
followed by the little page, with the 
additional information that Sir God- 
frey had a companion— a stranger 
knight, the boy was sure, because, 
as he had noticad with the particular 
observation common to his years, he 
rode a bright sorrel horse with three 
white fetlocks, which neither he nor 
Oropt Harry, the two great authori- 
ties on such points, had ever seer 
before,—then even her mistress’s cu- 
riosity was visibly roused, and Glad- 
ice condescended to some farther in- 
quiries. And when the page returned 
from a second reconnaissance, and an- 
nounced that the tall knight, now in 
the act of dismounting below, bore, 
the cross upon his shoulder, all were 
prepared to welcome a visitor of un- 
usual interest where a visitor of any 
kind was a rarity. 

Sir Godfrey was more courteous in 
his greetings to his kinswomen than 
he usually cared to be. He presented 
Le Hardi with all due formalities to 
both ladies, and as soon as the Cru- 
sader had engaged Gladice in conver- 
sation sufficiently to make such a 
movement practicable without awk- 
wardness, he himself requested a mo- 
ment’s speech with the elder hostess, 
and drew her apart into the embra- 
sure of the window. There he briefly 
made her acquainted with his views 
for the marriage of his ward, and re- 
quested her good offices in the matter 
Elfhild had already been looking for- 
ward anxiously to so desirable an 
event, and as she glanced again at 
the stranger’s tall form and martial 
bearing, and marked with what cour- 
teous deference he was addressing 
himself to her fair niece, with what 
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an eager attention and gentle smile 
he caught up her slightest word, 
while his e¥es were fixed on her face 
in respectfal. admiration, she had al- 
ready come to the conclusion in her 
own mind that such an arrangement 
twas in every respect most desirable. 
. This was none of Sir Godfrey’s coarse 
roisterers, on whom she had often 
-feared he would insist upon bestow- 
ing his ward’s lands and person, and 
from whose approach Gladice would 
recoil, as she did sometimes even 
from her guardian himself—but a no- 
ble knight, no doubt of name and 
repute, a crossed soldier of heaven, 
and cast in such stalwart earthly 
mould as ladies loved to look upon. 
Such aid as Elfhild might give in the 
matter was promised readily, though 
in carefully-guarded language; for 
Sir Godfrey was one of those who, in 
any proposal which it pleases them 
to make, prefer acquiescenee to ap- 
proval. : . 

“ There is some trifling disparity of 
years, you would say,” said he; “ but 
my fair cousin is no puling child, and 
if I know aught of her fancies, can 
see other merits in a lover besides a 
smooth face and a voice like a glee- 
man’s.” 

‘You speak wisely, cousin,” re- 
plied the lady; “a proved knight is 
far better worth a maiden’s favour 
than a beardless squire; and Gladice 
has discretion, as you say; but in- 
deed,” continued she, bridling a little 
at the thought of her own maiden 
dignity committing itself so far in 
praise of any man, “I have seen many 
a younger knight less fitted to catch 
a damsel’s fancy; and if I may judge 
from her smiles—which are not so 
freely given, Sir Godfrey, as some I 
could name—it will need no. great 
treaty to make them favourably ac- 
quainted.” 

“It were best so,” rejoined the 
knight, “ for her choice lies, as I may 
tell you plainly, between these es- 
pousals and the cloister. Sir Nicholas 
has the king’s special sanction in this 
suit as well as mine; I should be 
loth to foree my fair cousin’s inclina- 
tions, end, as you both know, have 
given her large: indulgence; but I 
have to answer © his majesty in this 
matter, and itis his gracious. will— 
the more -especially as he is himself 
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absent, and there are said to be evil 
counsels in the kingdom — to » see 
these fair manors bestowed in trusty 
hands.” ’ 

“His majesty judges well,” . said 
Elf hild ; * and this noble knight; you 
say, is mach in his favour?” Efhi 
was loyal, and the alliance was be- 
coming more and more desirable in 
her eyes. 

“ King Richard loves and. trusts 
him much; and he is here now with 
the royal Warrant upon other and 
important service. Bat mark me— 
not a word of the king’s will as yet 
to Gladice; nor seem -yourself over- 
anxious in this matter—it might hin- 
der what we both desire; for .to say 
nought of that contradiction whieh 
lies in all womanhood—saving your 
favour, loving cousin—and whiégh 
makes them only to be guided with 
any certainty as you would a ship, 
by turning the helm contrary way, 
she in particular has a strain of the 
old de Bargh blood in her, like my- 
self, and will eat her meat none the 
better for bidding.” 

The lady smiled, having possibly 
some of the de Burgh spirit, though 
not of their blood, or conscious that 
there was a virtue of self-assertion 
pertaining to her sex, which men mis- 
called contradiction. But it was time 
for them to rejoin their companions, 
By a silent gesture she signified that 
she understood Sir Godfrey’s warn- 
ing, and led the way back to where 
Le Hardi sat, still holding his fair 
neighbour in pleased and earnest eon- 
“verse. He rose from his seat as the 
elder dame approached, and, standing 
courteously at her side, addressed his 
conversation for awhile to her exelu- 
sively, with the same easy and fluent 
grace with whieh he had secured at 
once the attention of the younger. 
Sir Godfrey, always embarrassed in 
his attempts te make himself 
able to his ward, found himself doubly 
at a loss in the presence of the pol- 
ished Crasader, whose conversational 
success he was watching with an ad- 
miration not unmixed with a very 
unreasonable jealousy. 

Elfhild now laughingly rebuked 
her niece for having so long neglected 
her duties as a hostess, in not having 
offered their visitors the usual hospi- 
talities of the tower. Sir Godfrey had 
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his own reasons for not declining 
them. Rich wine of Gascony, and 
delicate confections made by EIf- 
hild’s own hands—for here again she 
was Gladice’s superior—were speed- 
ily set before them, and furnished Sir 
Godfrey with an excuse for silence, 
and the Orusader with farther oppor- 
tanities of unembarrasséd eonversa- 
tion. Many a stirring tale of the 
wars, many a welcome fragment of 
information touching the fortunes of 
some absent warrior, known to them 
either in person or by fame, nay even 
more than one private anecdote of 
the redoubted Owur-de-Lion himself 
—many a delicate conceit and grace- 
ful compliment flowed from his ready 
lips, to the delight of his fair listeners. 
What if he did use freely the license 
of the troweécre, and fill in the details 
of his: story from the wealth of his 
own imagination? such has been the 
privilege. of the good talker in all 
ages, whether professional or not; 
nay, even if some of the anecdotes 
themselves were the happy invention 
of the moment, in what golden age 
of social life did those who talked of 
their neighbours confine themselves to 
truth ? 

So fascinating was the Crusader’s 
converse, so beautiful looked Gladice 
in her unwonted animation, so gene- 
rous was the wine, that only the in- 


creasing gloom of evening warned Sir 
Godfrey that it was time to separate 
such excellent company. Successful; 
as it seemed, almost beyond his ex- 
pectations, the knight was in the gay- 
est humour, and found it difficult to 
conceal his own satisfaction within 
the prudent bounds which he had 
prescribed to Elfhild. He obtained 
the willing promise of both his kins-- 
women to honour him with their pre- 

sence at a hunting-party early in the 
following week, and with a burst of 
courteous speeches, which rivalled his 
companion’s in vigour if not in graee, 

requested their permission to order 
his train homewards. Both ladies 
thought it not unbecoming to accom- 
pany their guests as far-as the main 
entrance, which opened from the up- 
per story by a flight of steps into the 
outer court, Standing on the covered 
landing-place, they watched them 
take horse. The Crusader twice 
bowed low, and wa®d his hand in 

graceful farewell, before he slacked 
the rein of his impatient sorrel. + The 
gay train of horsemen, after the usual 
preliminary plunging and curveting, 

got into order and wound th 

the gates. Old Warenger was heard 
giving the word to raise the draw- 
bridge, and make all safe for the night, 
and Willan’s Hope looked doubly 
lonesome in the gathering darkness. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE CHASE, 


Sir Godfrey had evidently been at 
some pains in his preparations for 
his fair visitors at Ladysmede. Pro- 
bably he had been indebted, in some 
of his arrangements, to the finer tastes 
of the Orusader. To say that there 
was no stint in all the coarser essen- 
tials of the banquet, that every acces- 
sible animal which furnished food for 
man had been put under requisition, 
from the stall-fed ox to the smallest 
marsh-fowl, whdése excellence lay in 
its rarity,—that the wines were costly, 
and the ale strong—woald be only 
to say that the knight did not grudge, 
upon such an occasion, the entertain- 
ment which he was wont to lavish 
upon ruder guests. But both Glad- 
ice and her aunt were conscious of 
something in their reception which 


. 
was a refinement upon the usual 
blant hospitalities of their kinsman. 
It seemed that some one had been 
stationed so as to give early notice of 
their approach, for they were met 
nearly a mile from the manor and 
escorted to their destination by the 
two knights in person, attended by a 
party of mounted lances, whose pen- 
nons were gay with the blue, buff, 
and silver, which were the colours of 
Bonville of Willan’s Hope. The v 
slightness of the early refection whi 
was served to thein on their arriv. 
before the hunt began, was a shrew: 
token that other taste than Sir God- 
frey’s had been consulted in the con- 
trivance of it; and Sir Nieholas’ 
Gascon squire, who attended them 
with such quiet and dexterovs service, 
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had very much the advantage of poor 
Raovl, who stood there watching 
Gladice’s every motion, eager to be 
of use, but whose life at Ladysmede 
had given him so little real experience 
in feminine ways and requirements, 
that his zeal to serve her, and his 
jealousy of the Gascon, made him 
seem more awkward and embarrassed 
than usual, 

The arrangements for the chase Lad 
been going on from an early hour. 
Foresters had driven in the game 
from the outlying cover, hounds had 
been .carefully selected and lightly 
breathed, a choice of swift and steady 
horses stuod ready saddled, and horns 
from the courtyard at intervals sent 
up those cheering ,woodland notes, 
which for near a thousand years have 
been music to the ear of an English- 
man. The day was calm and mild— 
there was no wind astir to turn an 
arrow from its mark a hair’s-breadth ; 
the sun was bright and cheering, and 
the party rode out in high spirits to 
theirgsports. Gladice, declining the 
' gentle palfreys which were offered for 
the ladies’ use, rode her own noble 
black steed, perfectly broken to her 
hand, and carried a light cross-bow, 
rather as a part of her due equipment 
for the field, than with much view to 
its use; for her delight was rather in 
the inspiriting exercise and the ex- 
citement of the chase, than in any 


@ display of her skill as a markswoman. 


Dame Elfhild was to accompany 
them for a while ; but there had been 
eregted at an angle of the wood, com- 
manding the best view in the direc- 
tions in which the game was most 
likely to break cover, a small rustic 
pees tastefully arched with green 

ughs and hung with garlands of 
flowers, to which she could retire at 
pleasure with her female attendants, 
and still share much of the sport; 
even aiming a shaft or two, if so 
minded, at the unfortunate animals 
who ‘were purposely driven by the 
foresters in that direction. 

There was no lack of game, for in 
‘ all that concerned its preservation 
Sir Godfrey, like most of his order, 
was a rigid disciplinarian. Red-deer 
and roebuck, as the most honourable 
victims, were reserved, as far as pos- 
sible, to fall by the bows of the 
knightly sportsmen, or to be pulled 
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down wounded by the great lureher- 
like greyhounds which Picot and his 
comrades held in leash for that pur- 
pose; but foxes, hares, and badgers 
met a like fate at less noble hands, or 
not unfrequently, owing to the v 
numbers of their foes, escaped both 
from their hasty aim and from the 
wrangling pack of hunting-dogs 
which accompanied them. The for- 
esters had received orders to drive 
in as few boars as possible, and to 
allow even these to escape, in order 
that no possible danger might chance 
to the fair sportswomen from the 
sudden. charge of one of these for- 
midable enemies when turned to bay ; 
a precaution, however, against which 
Gladice protested energetically to 
Picot (whom she had recognised on 
the field to his great pride and de- 
light), when he informed her that such 
had been the especial request of Sir 
Nicholas. 

“T Jove the sport better, Picot, 
when the poor beast can fight as well 
as run: I could draw an arrow at a 
boar with right good-will, if he 
showed his tusks at me.” 

“ Now the samts keep your sweet 
ladyship!” replied the hunter with a 
low reverence; “but please you to 
cast your eye on old Tostig, yonder, 
how he makes but poor shift to limp 
along with one leg shorter than its 
fellow by a hand’s-breadth ; well, that 
came of a boar that ripped his thigh 
up—lI saw it, though I was but a lad 
then; and ’tis a truth that such 
beasts, when they be wud mad, see 
no differ betwixt a lady’s leg and a 
furester’s.” 

The heaps of slaughtered game 
went on increasing, and the party 
were getting almost weary of sport, 
when a shout of more than usual 
excitement was heard from a distant 
point of the wood-sice, and a longer 
and peculiar wind from the chief 
forester's bugle. Sir Godfrey had 
just dismounted, and walked in that 
direction to view the results of the 
day; but his voice was now heard - 
shouting to the others, 

“ A stag of ten a-foot! heard ye 
Giles’ mot? ride up, Sir Nicholas, 
ride up! My horse, ye loitering 
knaves! what are ye staring at ?” 

It was the first game of such royal 
degree that they had seen. He came 
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in sight, trotting out in his stately 
grandeur with antlers tossing as if 
in haughty disdain, and only quick- 
ening his pace when an arrow, aimed 
at a long distance by Sir Nicholas, 
slightly grazed his side. Then he 
shook himself, and burst rapidly 
away down the sloping lands to- 
wards the river. The hounds were 
quickly loosed, and all who were 
sofficiently well mounted followed in 
pursuit. Sir Godfrey .was left be- 
hind still shouting for his horse, and 
his voice was heard by the others, as 
they swept down the valley, thun- 
dering loud imprecations on the 
grooms who were hurrying up with 
him. It is to be feared that his dis- 
comfiture caused’ some amusement 
to his fair cousin; for a smile of in- 
telligence passed beween her and 
Sir Nicholas le Hardi, as their horses 
kept pace, stride for stride, over the 
level meadows. Gladice Was a per- 
fect horsewoman, and the narrow 
ditches which intersected their course 
here and there did not check her ar- 
dour for a moment. Olose bebind 
her rode that silent and trusty re- 
tainer, Cropt Harry, who had been 
chosen by the carefal Warenger for 
those qualities, and for his quick eye 
and hand in all that pertained to 
horseflesh, to accompany his young 
lady upon all such occasions, and 
never to be far out of reach of her 
bridle-rein. He had earned his so- 


briquet in a somewhat questionable - 


exploit of his early days, when he 
had been detected in some mistake 
as to the lawful ownership of some 
stray cattle, and had lost his ears by 
the knife of the Saxon who recovered 
them. But it was one of those acts 
which were held as little more than 
amiable weaknesses in those good 
old times; and though Harry was 
ready still to quarrel with any of his 
fellows who reminded him of it, it 
was rather as affected loss of ears 
than loss of character. They had 
galloped nearly two miles, and the 
horses of those who were worse 
mounted were gradually dropping 
behind, when they came upon the 
wide and deep brook which formed 
the boundary of Rivelsby, and fell 
into the river between Lowcote and 
Swinford Mill. Whether Gladice 
would have paused or not, in her 
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present state of excitement, might 
have been doubtful; but © 
Harry’s voice was heard behind 
rough but earnest tones, warning her 
that he would surely be held account- 
able for any mishap that might oc- 
cur through over-boldness; and Sir 
Nicholas, reigning up his own horse 
with difficulty, added his entreaties 
that she would be pleased to -wait 
the issue of the chase where they 
now were, or to fide higher up the 
stream where they might find a ford, 
Reluctantly she so far consented as 
to ride back slowly with her attend- 
ant, while the knight still followed 
on the track of the hounds. Clearing 
the: brook himself with some little 
difficulty—for though of no formid- 
able width, it was a serious obstacle 
to the heavier horses of those days— 
he rode on cheering the hounds, and 
gaily waving his hand to his: late 
companion. But the good dogs, 
stanch as they were, were tired with 
their morning’s work; and hunting 
much more by view than scent, it 
was not long before they seemed to 
lose all trace of their game in the 
thick osier-beds behind Loweote. It 
seemed probable that the stag had 
taken the river; and in that belief, 
after vainly riding for some time in 
the hope of recovering the trace, Sir 
Nicholas turned his horse’s head, and 
with some disappointment called in 
the hounds, and was returning slowly 
towards Ladysmede. Just then a ° 
sleut-hound, which had been slip- 
ped by one of the foresters after a 
wounded roe, crossed the knight's 
path, and attracted his attention. 
At first the dog appeared as much 
at a loss as the knight was; but just 
as it passed Mim, it uttered a low short 
questing note, and set off with in- 
creased speed on what seemed a fresh 
scent. Sir Nicholas followed, and 
in a few minutes the hound led him 
into a path which he had some dif- 
ficulty in pursuing on horseback 
through the osiers, until at last, 
fearing to lose sight of him alto- 
gether, he was compelled to dismount 
and follow him on foot. - He was not 
able, under this disadvantage, to 
keep him long in view, and would 
have given up the pursuit altogether, 
when, on emerging suddenly from the 
thickest of the cover, he saw that the 
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hound had come to a stand before 
the door of a peasant’s hut. He was 
on the island occupied by Outhwin 
the basket-weaver. The rude door 
was closed: and the dog stood with 
his fore-feet raised against it, break- 
ing out now and then into a short 
eager howl. Jt was clear that, unless 
the dog’s instinct was unusually at 
fault, the object which he had tracked 
so eagerly, whatever it was, was in- 
side. After one dr two impatient 
knocks, which received no attention, 
the knight applied his foot to the 
door vigorously, and, without any 
very great exertion of his strength, 
soon burst its fastenings. The hound 
dashed in before him, and taking no 
notice of the peasant who stood with- 
in, gazing at the knight in stupid con- 
sterhiation, busied himself at once in 
one corner of the hut, where bundles 
of half-prepared witbes were piled up 
nearly to the ‘roof. Sir Nicholas, 
after bestowing a hasty curse upon 
Outhwin for not having opened the 
door, bid him remove the bundles, 
amongst which the hound was now 
scratching so eagerly as to excite the 
knight’s curiosity and suspicion. The 


man obeyed so slowly, and showed 
so much real or assumed awkward- 
ness in his movements—obstructing 
the dog, as it seemed, rather than 
aiding him--that the knight, giving 
him a buffet which sent him stagger- 
ing against the wall, proceeded him- 


self to pitch aside the bundles. The 
hound grew more and more eager, 
and before the pile was fairly opened 
to the bottom, he dragged from their 
concealment the skin and other por- 
tions of a newly-killed deer. 

The knight turned round upon 
Outhwin with a look 6f quiet fury, 
before which the peasant shrank. 

“Saxon thief!” he exclaimed, 
grasping him by the throat, “ what 
is thy wretched life worth, dost thou 
think, when this comes to thy mas* 
ter’s ears ?” 

Even the instinct of the hound saw 
in the unhappy peasant a detected 
criminal; springing upon Cuthwin, 
as the knight’s hand still clutched 
his throat, he fast@hed his teeth in 
his shoulder. 

Sir Nicholas laughed, for he saw 
better sport before bim than even 
the day’s hunting had afforded ; re- 
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moving his hand, and stepping back: 
ward to give the deg room, he cheered 


‘him on his prey. 


“* At him, good hound! (I would J 
knew his name) ha-lu! tear him! 
Now, Saxon, tooth against tooth!” 
(for Outhwin had the dog’s fore-paw 
in his mouth, and was biting it in 
desperation to make him let go his 
hold). 

But in stepping back to enjoy the 
combat with greater advantage, the 
knight’s foot slipped on the bloody 
entrails of the stolen deer. Vain 
attempting to recover himself, he fell 
heavily backwards over the osier 
bundles. , 

Cuthwin had succeeded in drawing 
asharp broad knife from his girdle, 
and was hesitating whether to use 
it against the dog. Opportunity has 
made many a man of ordinary hon- 
esty a thief; it may make a coward 
a murderer. He no sooner saw the 
Crusader fall than his resolve was 
taken. With one strong blow he 
buried the knife in the hound’s chest, 
and flung the poor brute from him, 
howling in his death-agony. In an- 
other instant, before Sir Nicholas could 
recover his feet, his enemy was kneel- 
ing on his chest. So helpless was 
the position in which the knight had 
fallen, that though he saw the other’s 
movement in time to grapple with 
him as he came, his powerful strength 
was quite unable to shake him off; 
and Outhwin, though somewhat short 
in stature, was muscular and active, 
and though weak from recent illness, 
had for the moment all the unnata- 
ral energy of a desperate man. One 
knee was pressed upon the knight's 
windpipe almost to suffocation, a 
first hasty stab had been turned aside 
by the buff hunting-coat, and the 
hand was raised again, and the eye 
watching the opportunity to stri 
in.a surer spot with steadier aim, 
when the door of the inner apartment 
opened, and a second time the blow 
was turned aside—this time by a 
woman’s hand. Outhwin looked 
round with a wild howl of rage, and 
found his wrist clutched in the con- 
vulsive grasp of the late occupant of 
the sick-echamber. Risen from her 
couch, pale and wild, with her long 
dark hair floating loose about her, 
and her eyes dilated with excitement, 
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she scarcely looked like a being of 
earth. The peasant checked the exe- 
erations that were rising to his lips, 
and gazed at her with an awful reve- 
rence. Wonder and _ superstitious 
dread were stronger within him, for 
the moment, than either vengeance or 
self-preservation. 

“ Hold!” she cried, speaking with 
some difficulty from the violence of 
her emotion, “ art thou mad? Fly 
—leave him to me! Fly, I bid 
thee!” she repeated, as the man still 
remained immovable, with his eyes 
fixed upon hers in stupid terror— 
“if thou wouldst buy thy life for an 
pour!” 

Slowly, at her word, removing his 
weight from the chest of his prostrate 
foe, who had now ceased to struggle, 
the peasant rose to his feet. Then 
starting as it seemed into some com- 
prehension of his own danger, with 
the knife still in his hand, the rushed 
out through the open door. 

If the pale vision which had thus 
interposed between them had startled 
Outhwin, still more remarkable was 
the effect which it seemed to have 
produced upon his antagonist. The 
desperate efforts which he had been 
making, as far as his position would 
allgw, to ward off the murderous 
aim of his assailant, had ceased at 
once, but not from exhaustion. His 
gaze, too, had been fixed with a sort 
of fascination on the form before him, 
and his whole frame shook with an 
emotion stronger than the Saxon’s. 
Raising himself partly on one arm, 
as the other relaxed his hold, he 
too seemed to have lost at once all 
consciousness of the deatay struggle 
in which they had been engaged, and 
to have every sense and thought ab- 
sorbed in this unexpected visitant. 
As Outhwin rose and left him free, he 
half raised himself also, and then, as 
if weak and dizzy, sank back upon 
the osiers with a half-suppressed ery, 
and covered his face for a moment or 
two with his hand. 
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there lay the hound on the floor at 
his feet, writhing in the throes: of 

— his foot was on the hide of the 
eer. , 

“Isola!” he cried again, londer 
than before; but no voice answered. 

He rushed from the hut into the 
open air; a choking was in his throat, 
as if the peasant’s murderous pressure 
were there still. The strong man felt 
sick and faint. 

He opened the collar of his sur- 
coat, and felt the cool fresh. breeze 
revive him. Throwing back still 
further the thick buff leather from his 
panting chest, he saw the stain of 
blood on the vest beneath. 

“By heaven,” he mattered with 
a laugh as if to reassure himself, 
‘“‘ it was well the churl had not force 
enough to drive his blow home!” 
He leant against a willow-stump, and 
seemed for a few moments as if try- 
ing to recall his thoughts. From 
this mood he was roused by the 
winding of a horn, and the shouts of 
some of the hunting-party at no great 
distance. He started to his feet, and 
casting an irresolute glance towards 
the hut, at first seemed hesitating 
whether he should re-enter it. But 
he turned away, and hastened back 
to the spot where he had left his 
steed ; and remounting him, rode off 
in’ the direction in which he had 
heard the sounds. It was not long 
before he fell in with his own esquire 
and one or two others who had 
followed the chase by a more circuit- 
ous route, and were now engaged in 
recoupling the baffled hounds, after 
trying in vain to recover trace of the 
8 


tag. ' 

“T had well-nigh lost myself in 
these villanoas coverts,” was all the 
remark he made to Dabois, as he 
galloped back to rejoin his com- 


panions. Sir Godfrey, finding him- 
self at a disadvantage at starting, had 
not fallowed the chase far; and 
though he had by this time vented 
most of his wrath upon those abont 


“ Isola!” he half cried, half mur-@him, he was still in rather a. bitter 


mured—“ Isola! again!” 

When he withdrew his hand and 
opened his eyes, it was upon what 
seemed to him vacancy. She whom 
he had thought he saw was gone. 
He sprang up and looked wildly 
round him. It was not all a dream: 


mood. It was some consolation to 
him, however, under his own dis- 
appointinent, to find that those who 
had been more fortunate at the out- 
set had returned at last unsuccessfal ; 
and he began at once to banter his 
guest on the subject. At any other 
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time the Crusader would probably 
have retorted the attempted jest upon 
the author in a few sharp words 
which would have left him the victor, 
as was commonly the case in any such 
contest with Sir Godfrey ; and it was 
his unusual silence now, under what 
the latter had jntended as a stinging 
attack, which attracted his friend’s 
attention, and made him notice the 
expression of his face. 

“Holy Mary, man, what makes 
you look so white? hast caught an 
ague down in the fen yonder ?” said 
de Burgh, cutting short his banter, 
and looking at his friend with some 
surprise. 

Le Hardi muttered an inaudible 
reply. 

“T have heard some of my coward- 
ly knaves tell that there walk fiends 
in Lowcote marshes by night,” con- 
tinued Sir Godfrey in a lower tone, 
and speaking half to himself—for it 
misgave him that his companion was 
in no mood for jesting; “an such 
scurvy company were like to face a 
gallant knight of the cross in broad 
daylight, I could fancy that the stag 
we have lost -had turned himself 
into some such evil shape, to scare 
the stout rider who pressed him 
so closely.” 

It had evidently been Sir Nicholas’ 
first intention to be silent altogether 
on the subject of his adventure in 
the peasant’s hat; but either he was 
irritated by his companion’s looks 
and questions, or determined to be 
revenged upon the man who had so 
nearly taken his life, or he merely 
spoke on the impulse of the momeat 
to divert from himself a scrutiny 
of which he was becoming impatient, 
especially as Gladice and her attend- 
ants had ridden up during the latter 
part of the conversation. . 

“There is more mischief on foot 
down in yon swamp than you dream 
of, de Burgh,” he replied, * and what 
concerns you more nearly than the 
company you speak of—at all events 


for the present,” he added, regarding® nose! 


his friend with a smile which was 
scarcely pleasant. 

“ What mean you?” asked the 
other with an oath, his curiosity and 
his temper both a little roused. 

“TI mean that there are others on 
your lands who love to hunt the deer 
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as well as yourself, and I will be 
bound to say take their full share of 
their lord’s venison.” He seemed 


careful to place his information be 
fore his friend in as disagreeable 
a shape as possible ; and there was 
still a smile on his lips as he spo! 
which increased Sir Godfrey’s annoy- 
ance, as perhaps it was intended to 
do 


“ How?” exclaimed de Burgh, 
passionately; “of whom do you 
speak, and where? Is this jest or 
earnest, Le Hardi? or are you passing 
riddles on us all? I am somewhat 
slow at finding entertainment in such 
matters, as you know.” 

“T speak in earnest enough, and’ 
plainly enough, in such poor words 
as I can bethink me of: you have a 
serf here, lying, as I may say, within 
a bowshot of your house, who has a 
taste for something daintier than 
black bredd and dried ling—for which 
I am not inclined greatly to blame 
him, seeing that he never stole fat 
buck of mine. In all sad soberness, 
my good friend,” he continued in 
a grave tone, as he saw that he had 
tried his companion’s patience as far 
as it would well bear, “I fell in 
with a false knave in yonder thicket, 
where he has some sort of kennel of 
his own, who had with him the spoils 
of a good buck, killed I dare avouch 
either last night or this morning; 
the thief escaped me, for it was but 
an ugly place to follow him, or I pro- 
mise you I had brought some better 
account of him.” X 

Sir Godfrey made no other reply 
than to summon round him, witha 
rich variety of expletives shouted at 
the fall pitch of his lasty voice, all 
such of his retainers, horse and foot, 
as were within hearing. His excite- 
ment during the sport had been mere 
apathy compared with his present 
state of mind. 

** Ho, Picot! lazy knave, hast no 
ears? No, curse thee, nor eyes either, 
when they steal deer under thy very 
Hollo, Giles! leave handling 
of those brutes that have twice thy 
sense, fool, and come hither! What 
is this I hear?” the knight went on, 
as they gathered round him in dismay 
— must knights and gentlemen turn 
keepers of their own game, forsooth ? 
What boots it to maintain a follow- 
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ing of idle losels like you, if deer- 
stealers live at free quarters here 
among us, and never a one of ye the 
wiser? Or are ye all in league with 
them? Who is this fellow that the 
noble Sir Nicholas hath tracked to 
his lair in the thicket yonder? 
Come,—which of ye all, now, can lie 
the loudest ?” 

Picot was the first to respond to 
this encouraging invitation. 

“ So please you, Sir Godfrey,” said 
he, humbly, “there is one Cuthwin, 
a basket-maker, has built him a cabin 
down yonder amongst the Staffel- 
dykes, for the convenience of his 
craft; but for any harm he does, be- 
yond disturbing of a waterfowl’s nest 
on a chance time,—and the birds lie 
so thick there that they starve each 


“Plague on thy knave’s tongue!” 
said the knight; “bere are the good 
deer being carried off before my face, 
and thou art thrifty in the matter 
of wildfowl’s eggs!—Was this the 
man you lighted on, think you, Sir 
Nicholas ?” 

“There is little doubt of it,” re- 
plied the Crusader; “the hut from 
which I started him did seem to have 
signs about it of basket-making, or 
suchlike work. A somewhat short, 
thickset man, is this friend of thine, 
worthy Picot ?” 

“ With a cast in his left eye,” added 
the hunter. 

Le Hardi had not thought it neces- 
sary to publish the whole of what 
had passed between himself and 
Cuthwin, feeling that a personal en- 
counter with such an adversary was 
hardly conducive to his dignity. At 
this moment his esquire, Dubois, who 
had come forward during the latter 
part of the discussion, declared that 
after he had lost sight of his master, 
and was engaged in recoupling the 
deer-hounds, he had caught sight of 
the figure of a’ peasant who might 
answer to such a description, running 
along the dyke-side among the wil- 
lows, in a direction to which he 
pointed. 4 

“It was he—there can be ne doubt 
of it,” exclaimed his master. 

“And why not have stopped him at 
once, sirrah,” said Sir Godfrey, still 
in high wrath, “instead of keeping 
your tidings till now?” 
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“T crave your pardon, Sir God- 
frey,” said the esquire with an obeis- 
ance studiously respectful; ‘1 was 
waiting the return of my master, Sir 
Nicholas; nor can I be sworn to 
know a knave from an honest man at 
a hundred yards the first time I see 
him.” 

Sir Godfrey flashed an angry glance 
at him, but he had other matter to 
attend to. 

“Ride down after him, Baldwin! 
Raoul! run, Picot, and the rest of ye! 
See that ye Runt him down; there 
are enough of ye, I wot, if there were 
as much as one man’s wit among 
every ten. Let me see none of your 
faces again till ye bripg me some 
account of him, dead or alive! Will 
it please you to ride too, Le Hardi, 
and see the chase? Over the ford, 
ye fools, some of ye, towards Low- 
cote, instead of keeping close at one 
another’s heels like a flock of geese, 
after the one who thinks himself the 
wisest !” 

Both knights set spurs to their 
horses, and made for the ford, for it 
was in the direction of the hamlet 
that Dubois had pointed as the fugi- 
tive’s probable course. Some of the 
others who were mounted took such 
a line as to intercept him if-he should 
have doubled back towards his own 
dwelling. The footmen spread them- 
selves over the meadows, and the new 
chase commenced in earnest. Even 
Gladice forgot her compassion in the 
excitement of the moment; but what 
compassion, in any case, could a well- 
born lady, properly instructed in the 
rights of property, feel for such a 
hardened criminal as a deer-stealer? 
She rode slcwly forward along the 
hill-side with her attendants, await- 
ing with some interest the result of 
the chase, and meanwhile laughing 
heartily at poor Raoul’s discomfiture. 
The young squire, radiant in green 
and gold, was mounted that day upon 
a noble-looking Flemish mare, whose 
many accomplishments were rather 
showy than useful ; perfect in curvets 
and demivoltes, and other unpro- 
ductive performances, she failed as 
signally as any prodigy of modern 

education when a demand was made 
upon her practical powers. With an 
ambition which deserved a nobler 


fate, Raoul had now charged the 
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brook at the very spot where he had 
observed Sir Nicholas succeed in 
leaping it; had disappeared for a few 
moments bodily, horse and man; had 
emerged a miserably drenched and 
soiled wreck of the smart gallant of 
that morning; and was now suffer- 
ing under the satirical condolences of 
Dabois, who had found a narrower 
place lower down, and had crossed 
in more prudent fashion by dis- 
mounting, and leaping over first him- 
self, and leaving his well-trained 
horse to follow him. * 

A very few minutes brought Sir 
Godfrey and his friend to the other 
side of the ford, whence they pursued 
their course down to the lower mea- 
dows, which were divided only by half 
stagnant ditches fringed with willows. 
This direction would be the only safe 
one for the deer-stealer, because there 
only he could hope to baffle his pur- 
suers ; for he could not cross the river 
but by reaching Swinford Mill, and in 
the higher open ground above, his 
movements could hardly fail to be at 
once detected under so many watchful 
eyes. Giles, with two or three of the 
other foresters, eager by such display 
of zeal to retrieve their damaged 
reputation in the eyes of their lord, 
had plunged across the brook in a 
straight line from the starting-point, 
and were now able, practised as they 
were in wind and limb, to keep pace 
with the knights’ heavy horses over 
the spongy ground. 

Suddenly, from one of the ditches 
in front of them, a human head and 
shoulders were slowly raised. 

“See ye there!” shouted the for- 
ester, who first caught sight of the 
figure; ‘‘ see yonder—there he is!” 

The men rushed forward, but Sir 
Godfrey spurred ‘his horse far in 
advance, Vociferating madly, and 
brandishing his hunting spear, he rode 
as if prepared to launch it when with- 
in distance. 

“ Hold!” cried Le Hardi—* hold, 
de Burgh! it is a woman.” 

The figure rose hurriedly into full 
view, and seemed to gaze for a mo- 
ment in heipless amazement at the 
knight’s threatening aspect—then she 
uttered a ery of terror, and dropping 
a bundle of reeds or rushes whieh 
she seemed to have been carrying, 
took rapidly to flight across the fields, 
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gathering up what portion of her 
seanty garments might interfere with 
her speed, and deaf to the united 
shouts of the whole party which were 
summoning her to stop. The kni 
rode on to the ditch, and urged hi 
horse to take it in his stride, Bat 
the stout Norman gelding was blown 
from the pace at which he had been - 
pressed over the heavy ground, and 
stopping short at the very edge of 
the ditch refused the leap, nearly un- 
seating his rider. The foresters, by 
Sir Godfrey’s orders, dashed on to 
overtake and capture the fugitive; 
but she was swift of foot, had a fair 
vantage in the start, and for some’ 
time maintained it. She made straight 
for the uplands, with the view, per- 
haps, of gaining the shelter of the 
woods. Sir Godfrey’s shouts had 
attracted the attention of the rest 
of his scattered party, all of whom, 
catching sight of a flying figure in 
the distance, and Giles and his fel- 
lows in hot pursuit, made no doubt 
but that it was the deer-stealer him- 
self of whom they were in chase, and 
struck across from different points in 
the hope of. intercepting him. Le 
Hardi sat still on his horse, showing 
little interest in the matter; and Sir 
Godfrey was beginning in his own 
mind to question the wisdom of hay- 
ing thus diverted the attention of his 
followers from the real object of their 
search, when Picot, who came panting 
by, having heard that it was a female 
to whom they were giving chase, de- 
clared at once that it could be no 
other than the wife of the delinquent 
basket-maker. 

“ His wife!” exclaimed de Burgh, 
“ excellent! then louok to it that she 
be taken, Picot; it were almost as 
good as catching the fellow himéelf; 
she shall tell us of his hiding-place, 
or her skin shall suffer for it.” 

The pursuit was continued, and the 
struggle was against’ too great odds 
to be long maintained. Gradually 
the distance lessened between the 
victim and her foremost pursuers, 
and two or three of the horsemen 
were now fast coming up with Giles 
and his men, who would soon decide 
the event. Still it might have been 
doubtful whether she might not have 
reached the cover, had not the sud- 
den view of Gladice and her party on 
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the higher ground compelled her to 
diverge from the direct line she 
was taking. It was soon over then. 


Straining on to the last, the wretched 
woman sank exhausted on the ground, 
and the foresters, with such shouts of 
jgnoble triumph as their panting 
lungs permitted, closed upon their 


rey. 

; The two knights rode up, and Sir 
Godfrey began to question his un- 
lucky prisoner with his usual vio- 
lence. She lay grovelling on the 
ground, hiding her face, and moaning 
in abject terror. 

“ Speak, beast!” said the knight; 
“where is the miscreant whom they 
eall your husband ?” 

Swytha,—for she it was—either 
could not or would not reply. 

“Speak! or I will bid my fellows 
here cut the life out of thee with 
their dog-thongs!” He leapt to the 
ground as he spoke. 

There was still no answer beyond 
a low moan. 

“Here,—lift her up, one of ye,” 
he said to his men. But before they 
had time to obey, he seized her him- 
self by the coarse red hair which 
hung matted over her face,and back, 
and swung her to her feet. She 
clasped her hands and shrieked for 
mercy. : 

Eager to see what was going on, 
and believing that it was the deer- 
stealer himself whom she had seen 
pursued, Gladice, in contempt of old 
Warenger’s sensible remonstrances, 
had ridden near enough to the group 
to hear some of Sir Godfrey’s threats, 
and to find, to her horror, that it 
was a wéman who was the victim. 
Throwing herself from her horse, she 
pressed to Sir Godfreys side, and 
laying her hand timidly upon his 
arm—for she feared him in this vio- 
lent mood—besought his pity. He 
turned round upon her almost sav- 
agely. 

“ Ride off, girl—these are matters 
which concern not such as you-— 
would you plead for thieves and run- 
agates¢? Warenger, see your lady 
safe bestowed at the manor—we will 
follow you straight. Here, quick, 
some of you gaping varlets,—tie up 
the hag to the thorn-stump yonder, 
and lash her till she finds a voice.” 

“What is your will with me, noble 


= 
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gentlemen?” shriecked the woman, 
trying to wrench herself from the 
men’s , and to throw herself on 
the sam again at the knight's feet 
—for hitherto, in her terror and ex- 
haustion, she had seemed scarce to 
understand why she had been thus 
hunted down. “I know nought of 
Outhwin! I was but cutting flags!” 
and again she shrieked loudly as the 
foresters forced her forwards, and 
made preparations to tie her hands. 
Gladice, in an agony of shame and 
horror, now appealed to the Crusader 
to intercede. 

But Swytha’s shrieks had been 
heard at some. distance, and had 
brought a new actor upon the scene. 
Along the woodside, in an opposite 
direction from Ladysmede, two horse- 
men were approaching Sir Godfrey’s 
party at a rapid pace, though the at- 
tention of these latter was so fully 
occupied that the strangers were 
almost close upon them before they 
were perceived. The younger of the 
two, who rode a little in advance of 
his companion, was himself in hunt- 
ing-dress, and carried cross-bow and 
other appurtenances of sport. Either © 
he did not see, or he took no notice 
of, the superiors of the party, but 
checked bis horse as he caine up with 
the foresters, who were now binding 
the struggling Swytha, and in a tone 
of authority ordered them to desist. 
The voice of command was‘not with- 
out its effect upon men who had 
been always used to obey. They 
paused and hesitated in their office, 
and some gazed at the young stranger 
in stupid astonishment, while others 
looked round to Sir Godfrey, to see 
how he would deal with the interrup- 
tion. He stepped-up to the horse- 
man, and spoke calmly enough, 
though his eye flashed. 

“Master Waryn Foliot,” said he, 
“what have you to say to my men?” 

“Sir Knight,” replied the other, 
“what do your men here on my fa- 
ther’s Jands ?” 

Sir Godfrey looked round him for 
an instant. It was true; they were 
some dozen yards on the other side 
of the boundary-line which, traced 
from stone to stone, divided the two 
domains. Making no reply to Foliot’s 
question, he shouted to Giles to bring 
the woman back. 
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“Not so, with your good leave,” 
said. Waryn. “Hold!” he cried, 
bringing his horse so rapidly forward 
to intercept their movements as near- 
ly to overset one or two of Sir God- 
frey’s men, and laying his hand on 
the shoulder of one of those who 
were dragging Swytha—“ leave go, 
sirrah! I will have no sach dealings 
here; what wrong has the woman 
done ?” 

“ None, none!” shrieked Swytha; 
“TI swear it, noble sir; I know not 
what they would have!” 

“ What strange insolence is this?” 
said the knight; “what mean you 
by meddling thus between me and 
mine ¢” 

“*T will meddle no further than I 
must, Sir Godfrey, but 1 will see no 
woman handled in this fashion within 
the Foliot liberties,—nor out of them, 
without inquiring somewhat into the 
matter.” 

“* Lo, here have we a champion of 
dames indeed! I give ye joy, young 
sir, that you have found worthy cause 
at last in which to make your first 
essay, as far as I know, in the gallant 
deeds of chivalry! Hark ye, good 
Giles—cut me one of my lady’s deli- 
cate tresses with thy hunting-knife— 
she hath but little gear besides to 
spare that I see—and we will stick 
it in this doughty squire’s cap for a 
love-token.” 

Waryn coloured at the taunt, but 
answered it with a quiet smile. 
*“ You shall be welcome to your jest, 
Sir Godfrey, so that you will be con- 
tent to bid your fellows let this poor 
wretch go: she is, as I may say, now 
wuif and stray of ours, and for any 
harm she has done, I trow that she 
has got a fright that may last her 
lifetime for a warning.” 

“She is my own bondswoman, and 
I shall deal with her as I please,” re- 
turned de Burgh; “I will flay the 
life out of her, without leave asked 
of yours, I warrant me—here before 
your very eyes, if I see fit. Bring 
her on with you, men—do ye hear 
me?” 

“Let go!” shouted Foliot to the 
men who'held her,. raising the butt 
of his steel cross-bow over the head 
of the nearest. 

“* Now the fiend have ye for a pesti- 
Jent young braggart! are ye mad?” 
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said Sir Godfrey, stepping 

back before Foliot’s fiery horse, wi 
which he had already cleared a space 
round him. “ Will ye set yourselves, 
two men against a svore, in this churl’s 
quarrel? Ride at-him, Baldwin, and 
some of ye! drag him from his horse, 
and keep him quiet—but have a can- 
tion of using him over-roughly.” 

Baldwin made a movement of obe- 
dience, but the follower who was in 
attendance on young Foliot dashed 
between his master and the squire, 
and with a powerful arm forced Bald- 
win’s horse back upon his haunches, 

“T count the odds in mine own fa- 
vour, Sir Knight,” said Foliot, who had 
meanwhile disengaged Swytha from 
her captors, who had made but faint 
show of resistance. “I dare swear 
these honest men will be slow to fight 
in an unmanly quarrel, and I see one 
of your party on whose aid I shall 
surely reckon if I require it; a knight 
who has done battle for God’s honour 
against misbelievers will hardly stand 
by and see a Ohristiau woman beaten 
like a hound.” 

Sir Godfrey, dismounted as he was, 
would have made at the speaker, 
but the Crusader interposed. How- 
ever he might have been atiected by 
Waryn’s appeal, Gladice’s eloquent 
pleading had already secured his pro- 
tection for Swytha. He threw him- 
self between the disputants, and with 
difficulty succeeded in drawing Sir 
Godfrey aside, while he motioned to 
the younger to be silent. He repre- 
sented to his brother knight that 
such a scene, end how it might, was 
hardly decorous in the presence of 
his fair relative, and wrung from 
him a very reluctant consent to let 
the woman go. De Burgh’s temper 
was rather violent than malignant ; 
he had no desire, when his reason 
could make itself heard against his 
passions, to discredit himself in the 
eyes of either of his guests; and he 
had now transferred his wrath for 
the time from the peasant to her 
protector. 

“ At a fair lady’s suit, Sir Nigholas, 
conveyed to me by a brave knight 
like yourself,” said he aloud, turning 
so that all might hear him, “I con- 
sent to forego all further question as 
to this woman’s guilt—do with her 
what ye both will. But for you, 
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Waryn Foliot, if I have not chastised 
your insolence here and now, you 
may partly thank the name you bear, 
and partly this good knight’s presence. 
I take shame that a stranger should 
be witness to this unseemly brawl. 
You shall answer this again.” 

“My thanks shall be bestowed 
where they are due, Sir Godfrey ; I 
seek a quarrel with no man; and I 
am no match for you in loud words. 
I will answer for this matter to my- 
self, full lightly—and to others, as I 
may.” With a formal salute to the 
whole party, he turned his horse, and 
with his follower rode slowly away. 

Gladice had recovered herself suffi- 
ciently from a scene which had both 
shocked and alarmed her, to tender 
her acknowledgments to her kinsman 
for his compliance with her entrea- 
ties; and she had the discretion to 
do so as warmly as if the boon had 
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been more graciously bestowed. This 
homage tended in some degree to 
smooth the knight’s ruffled temper, 
and to put him on better terms with 
himself. After giving brief orders 
that the search after Cuthwin should 
be cohtinued,*taking no further notice 
of the woman, who had eagerly obey- 
ed a sign from the Crusader and maide 
her escape into the wood, he led the 
way home to the manor. Bat he 
was still chafed by the occurrences of 
the morning, and the loud laugh and 
light jest, which had been so ready on 
his lips a few hours ago, were not 
heard on their return. The Crusader, 
too, was silent and thoughtful beyond 
his wont; and Gladice remembered 
that the party round the little table at 
the old tower had seemed to her far 
gayer and more pleasant than the 
costly banquet spread for them at 
Ladysmede. ' 


OHAPTER VII.—THE OLOISTER. 


The little Giulio, so strangely 
thrown upon the protection of the 
good fathers of Rivelsby, soon found 
himself at home among them. Though 
quiet, he was by no means shy, and 
he possessed in perfection that mar- 
vellous facility with which a child 
adapts himself to the most opposite 
tastes and habits of his elders. Never 
accustomed to the companionship of 
other children of his age, he had 
nothing to miss or regret on that 
score, in his new position; and in 
many respects, the quiet ways of his 
new - found friends were probably 
more to his taste than much which 
he had seen and heard at Ladysmede. 
To the monks themselves, in the dull 
routine of their conventua! life, their 
little visitor was more than welcome. 
To the devout and contemplative 
among them, the soft features, and 
grave yet lustrous eyes, undimmed 
by sin or sorrow, and the innocent 
thoughts and words, were as an angel 
from heaven; to the restless, the curi- 
ous, and the discontented—and many 
such there were—the boy was a link 
between them and the world they 
had lost. At all hours when speak- 
ing was allowed to the brethren by 
the rule of the order, he miglit be 
seen the centre of a group of eager 


and admiring faces. Seated on the 
great table in the refectory, with his 
friends on the benches around him— 
or by the warm fire in the infirmary, 
where the elder brethren made him 
welcome when the evening was chill 
—or in some sunny nook of the bat- 
tlements which protected the ter- 
raced walk above the cloisters, which 
commanded a fair view of the rich 
and level country round, Giulio held 
his little court, and received, at first 
with some embarrassment, but soon 
with a quiet childish dignity, the 
homage of a disinterested devotion 
which would have made the poor 
monks but indifferent courtiers else- 
where. He slept in the abbot’s 
chamber and took his meals at his 
table; and Abbot Martin would glad- 
ly have kept him as much as possible 
under his own immediate eye, but 
his younger chaplain was one of the 
few who showed no pleasure in the 
boy’s society—poor brottier Tobias, 
the elder was nearly blind—and the 
superior was too anxious for the 
happiness of his little charge to put 
any more restraint upon his move- 
ments than was actually needful. 
The only injunction which he laid 
upon the brethren, and to which -he 
bound them by their vows of obedi- 
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ence, was that none shonk! presume 
to question the boy as to his own 
history, or the cause of his haying 
been placed at Rivelsby; not that it 
was probable that Giulio could have 
enlightened, them much on either 
point. Whatever - khowledgé the 
abbot himself might have of these 
matters, it was a subject upon which 
he never spoke. The saerist, little 
gracious as he was to others, took 
especial notice of the child, and was 
indefatigable in his endeavours to 
provide him such amusement and 
entertainment as might be found 
within the old walls of the monastery 
suitable to his: tender years, He 
showed him all the lions of the estab- 
lishment; the image. which had 
spoken (long ago),; the place inthe 

ick wall of the: great crypt,,. where 
for some unknown crime a guilty 
brother had been built up alive in 
days of stricter discipline, a hundred 
years back, and might still be heard 
at midnight making vain attempts 
to get out. He told him the marvel- 
lons histories of all their, reliques, of 
which they had a great store, from 
the head of Joseph of .Arimathea 
down to the nail-pari 
unknewn ; toall,of which the boy 
listened with wondering eyes.,. He 
pointed out to him the skin of the 
sacrilegious Dane, nailed fast. under 
the iron seroll-work .on ,,the north 
door of their great. Church of, St: 
Mary ; nearly, the. whole surface of 
one of the folding valves was, covered 
with this horrible parchment, for the 
pirate captain, who had. been. caught 
in his retreat. with the sacred vessels 
in his possession, had been. tall and 
stout. Brother Simon, again, would 
take him down with him to the stew- 
ponds, where the great, carps splashed 
and tumbled, and had, become . so 
tame that it was the boy’s .great 
delight to see them struggling for 
the bread almost ont of his. hand. 
He only. wondered how..the monks 
could haye the heart. .to, gab, them 
afterwards ; and always refused his 
own pittance if it contained anything 
which remindéd him painfally. of 
the great heads and open mouths of 
his,poor murdered acquaintance; by 
which he not only kept the fasts of 
the Church in stricter fashion than 
his companions, but also avoided 
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some risk of choking; for Brother 
Toly of Cornwall, who ate of them 
somewhat greedily on maigre days, 
had gone about coughing with a bone 
in his throat for a fortnight, 9 living 
and moving homily (which the sacrist 
took occasion to enlarge upon) against 
the sin of gluttony. 

But perhaps some of Ginlio’s hap- 
piest hours at Rivelsby were those 
which were spent by the abbot’s per- 
mission with Ingulph in the library, 
where the good: brother would read 
to him out of some of those volumes 
of which Gladice was so fond, and of 
which their house had an unusual 
number —the collection of their 
Norman abbots since the conqnest ; 
those rare treasures of old romance, 
in their delicate clothing of creamy 
vellam, sparkling here and there 
with rich devices in red and gold 
and blue, tempting. and . beauti- 
ful to the eye as their grand old 
rhymes were harmonious to the ear ; 
nor was the. monotony of the Bene- 
dictine’s sonorous recitation, after all, 
ill-suited, to their stately rhythm, and 
was far better than a, misplaced pro- 
saic. emphasis, The boy thought it 
all. perfection, His eyes would light 
up,,his cheeks burn, and. he» would 
question his entertamer in such per- 
tinent and, sometimes perplexing 
fashion, that the simple recluse would 
often raise his eyes in, admiration, 
and prophesy that such a promising 
student must rise to be an abbot at 
least... Poor Ingulph! forgetting that 
his own dreamy studies and stores of 
useless knowledge had.left himvstill 
hamble monk of Rivelsby—that even 
his poor office of librarian. was due 
to his presumed honesty rather than 
his attainments—he still elang fast 
to the bright. delusion that learning 
held, the keys of the Temple of Fame, 
and forgot.also the still more glorious 
truth, thatthe elysium to which she 
beckons. her worshippers is around 
him and within him at every step. 

It, must be confessed that the 
librarian was eften guilty of indulg- 
ing his young pupil: and himself in 
these profane studies, when, it would 
have been more in, accerdanee with 
the rules of his,order that their read- 
ing should have been of an altogether 
graver cast; and: Wolfert the chap- 
lain, who would gladly have pro- 
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nounced an anathema against every 
shade of lighter literature, had once 
or twice vainly hinted to the abbot 
that Giulio was getting into rather 
dangerous hands. But Abbot Mar- 
tin, if he had less learning than his 
chaplain, had more sense ; and he 
pever. felt it a duty very incumbent 
on him to inquire too closely how 
the hours in the library were em- 
loyed. Ingalph compounded with 
fis conscience by an occasional con- 
fession of inordinate indulgence in 
respect of his favourite recreation ; 
and took his penance and read his 
romance quietly. And Giulio had 
no conscience in the matter. They 
would sit there together, happy en- 
thusiasts, the child and the child- 
like, reading or talking of Arthur or 
Charlemagne, till the bell for refection 
surnmoned them from the banquets of 
heroes to*the pulse and lentils of com- 
mon life. 

It was on one of these occasions, 
scarce a fortnight after the boy’s arri- 
val, when he and his friend were wrapt 
in these regions of fancy, that the 
great bell of the monastery rung out 
its deep mellow boom somewhat 
more rapidly than usual. It was 
one of the glories of the house, and 
had been baptised by no less a hand 
than that of an archbishop, with 
much pomp and ceremony, by the 
name of Shoshannim—“ song of re- 
joicing.” 

“Tt can never surely be refection- 
time!” exclaimed Giulio, starting up 
at the sound. 

“ No, my child,” replied the monk, 
rising also and looking out of the 
narrow window into the great court— 
“it must be ringing for a chapter ex- 
traordinary.” 

It- was as Ingulph supposed; all 
the office-bearers of .the abbey were 
summoned to attend their superior 
in the chapter-house on urgent busi- 
ness. Abbot Martin met his brethren 
with a very grave and troubled coun- 
tenance; and when all were seated 
according to their dignities, and the 
shorter rule of the order had been 
read, and other routine business duly 
gee through, he rose and made 

nown to them the purpose for 
which he had called them together. 
A royal messenger had arrived with 
arescript from King Richard, now 
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in Palestine, in which, after reciting 
the need which his majesty had of 
money in order to maintain the pro- 
tracted war against the infidels, fall 
je were given to three 

nights whom the king had sent to 
England to receive from bis loving 
and faithful subjects such contribu- 
bations as their good - will and loy- 
alty would readily supply. And the 
amount which, with the advice of 
his chancellor, it was supposed that 
the house of Rivelsby might be ex- 
pected to contribute by way of loan 
—for as the abbot assured them with 
somewhat bitter emphasis, nothin 

was required for which they would 
not have his majesty’s promise of re- 
payment—was the sum of three hun- 
dred marks; which moneys the 
good knight Sir Nicholas le Hardi 
had charge to receive of them, and 
for which he would give them ‘an 
obligation ready prepared under the 
royal seal. Having thus briefly laid 
the contents before them, and be- 
sought their counsel and a-sistance, 
he handed the rescript for such as 
pleased to read —one of those ominous- 
looking combinations of wax and 
parchment which seem to have borne 
in all ages a strongly-marked and very 
unpleasant family likeness. 

There was an unanimous groan from 
the assembled chapter. 

“ Three hundred marks!” exclaimed 
the prior in consternation; “it is a 
fourth part of our net rents.” 

“When will his gracious majesty 
repay us?” asked sub-prior Simon, 
who was a simple-minded man. 

“ At the Greek kalends,” said Wol- 
fert to him in a whisper; “ here it 
is distinctly set forth in the 
terms.” : 

The rescript was in Norman 
French, and the sub-prior’s eyes were 
indifferent ; he was perfectly satis- 
fied. 

“There is scarce sufficient in the 
chest, as my lord abbot knows, for 
the daily expenses of the house, said 
the treasurer; “and there is little 
more coming in to us this side 
Ohristmas.” 

“I would it were in my power,” 
said the abbot, “to give any effectual 
help in this matter from my own re- 
sources ; but I have already bestow- 
ed that which I had from the Knight 
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of Ladysmede in discharge of my 
bond to Nathaniel of Cambridge ; 
and in sad truth, as. some of. ye may 
well bear me witness, the accounts of 
the abbacy are not in so p ‘ous 
a state as might be.,wished, and 
it will be lopg ere they be brought 
round again. This sudden demand,” 
he continued, looking round upon his 
helpless counsellors, “ will go nigh to 
ruin us; and yet I see not how we 
shall evade it. If the king were 
within the realm, I would not delay 
to seek, his gracious majesty at once, 
and humbly lay the true account of 
our present. poor estate before him ; 
he bas been wrongfully informed 
about our means, by some that are 
no. friends, to us, and 1. fear..we 
are fallen into the hands of the 


8 . 
“ There has no such strait befallen 
our house since the time when the 
Danes were here last,”’ said, the sacrist ; 
“then it.was thatthe little image 
of St. .Pancrating, (he was of lead) 
fell down and broke the skull of their 
great earl Hinger, ashe sate: drink- 
ing himself drunk in the refectory. A 
most righteous vengeance!” 

“Righteous indeed!” said the 
abbot ;, “ have we the good saint there 
yet? I donot remember to have 
seen him. But we are,.scarce so 
worthy of such interposition as, our 
h 
“Tie was, new-cast ‘of solid silver,” 
said the sacrist, “ and. set up in the 
north shapeh I have heard, say his 
majesty William Conqueror laid hands 
on-him ia the evil days.” . , 

“The lead had: been-safer,” said the 
abbot ; “but, it. reminds me well, that 
we must see. what, resource we may 
find, in our sore lack of money to meet 
this demand, in the valuables of which 
we are Good, King; Heze- 
kiah.stripped the gold from the temple 
to bestow on pagans, and.1 trow we 
wretched sinners must not be aver-nice, 
Have you the inventory at hand, 
brother?” . entities, “i 

»The.sacrist unlocked a small chest, 
and prodnced: the roll. . 

«he abbot glanced at the. list, and 
read:some extracts from its contents, 

Here. is the great. auper-altar, of 
the twelve, Apostles, in silver tricked 
with gold, set up by abbot Walkelyn 
out of the gifts of King Canute and 
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his queen ; the estimated value there, 
of three hundred pounds of silver,’ 

The sacrist shook hig head. 

“I admit,” said the,abbot, ‘it hag 
a look of sacrilege, but—” 

“ Alas that 1 muat say so!” intep. 
rupted the prior : “the blessed A pog- 
tles where melted down when my un- 
worthy cousin Ratpert fled his bail 
and went off to. Normandy, and our 
uncle had to pay his fines to the king; 
they have been but silver washed ever 
since.” 

“Tt is my negligence not to have 
looked into these matters before, and 
seen to the roll being corrected,” said . 
the abbot, trying to conceal his vexa- 
tion. He went on reading. 

“ Item, a cross of silver five feet 
long.” " 

* Here is the erogs,” said the prior 
with. alacrity, opening an armoire in 
the wall. . 

“Tis but of slight workmanship,” 
said. the abbot, weighing it. in tis 
hands, “tem, the shrine in which 
the bones of St. Fabian were. placed 
by Beorwulph of blessed memory, 
covered with plates of solid silver, 
inlaid with gold; the weight of the 
same—” . 

“ The sbriae was foully broken, aad 
the gold and silver carried away by 
one who called himself a commissioner 
from Kiog Stephen,” said the prior; 
“but the blessed relics are safer,, it 
may be, in the plain oak coffer we had 
made for them afterwards.” 

“Heaven grant it may be so!” 
said the abbot. “ What haye we next? 
—T wo censers of silver, richly gilt, the 
work.of Alan the goldsmith,” 

“ Alas!” said the prior, “the same 
miserable Ratpert-—the shame: of our 
family—is. shrewdly suspected of hay- 
ing taken them with him to Normany. 
St.,Mary assoil shim | they were never 
seen since then.” ; 7 

“‘Trem,twe thuribles of silver 
Did he take them.teo,?” 

The prior was silent. 

“ They were .of,the same pattern,” 
said the sacristy by way of apology, 

“ Item, finger .of St... Macarius, in 
box of gold, with rubies)in the .cover 
thereof.” ' b j 

“ The box, I fear me, is gone,” said 
the prior, ‘but he left the finger.” )., 

“ Deo. gratias!”. said the abbot, 
gloomily. “It seems to me, however 

’ 
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brethren, that we have here a list 
rather of our losses than our posses- 
sions. Nevertheless, poor as we'are, 
I fear we must make ourselves poorer 
yet. It will need,” said he, after 
going a little farther inte the inven- 
tory and suggesting some few articles 
of value which might ‘be sold or 
pledged to help towards the sum re- 
quired—* It will need that we sell 
the bell Shoshannim: the prior of 
Cottesford, I know, would gladly bny 
it of us; or, it may be, take it in 
pledge.” 

“T would rather break him up 
with my own hands, and sell him for 
his weight of metal,” said the sacrist, 
with more feeling than usual ; “ they 
of Cottesford have been scheming to 
get him from us these seven years 
past ; I could never lay me down in 
oom if I thought they were ringing 

im.” * 


“Some means must be taken to 
raise the money,” said the prior; 
“unless my lord abbot thinks he can 
avail ought with this Sir Nicholas to 
plead our poverty with the king, and 
take somewhat lessfor our share. I 
dare to say he can deal in the busi- 
ness as much as he lists.” 

“He is a second Rabshakeh, ‘and 
worse than his master, or I niuch 
misjudge him,’ said the sacrist. 

“The money is expected’ of us 
within fourteen days,” said the ab- 
bot, “Sir Nicholas’ ‘stay ‘in these 
parts being limited to ‘that’ time; 
and the knight purposes coming 
hither in person to receive it.” 

“ His majesty has no doubt heard,” 
said the sacrist, “ that, by the grace 
of his ancestors, we of Rivelsby have 
a right to our own mint and impress; 
but. there goes other matter besides 
@ royal licence to the’ edining’ of 
groats. He must think we 
monks haye the lost secret of the 
Arabian gold-makers)/of which I 
have heard brother’ Wolfert’ dis‘ 
course.” IZ ont 

“There is no ‘doubt that ‘such’ a 
secret. exists,” ‘said’ the chaplath} 
with the blandly ‘supercilious ‘tone 
of superior information 

“If you could chance to: ‘light 
upon it, now, withia this’ next: fort- 
night, in the course of your reading, 
brother,” said the sacrist, “it would 
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stand our fraternity in better stead 
thaa even your ‘archimalleus deri- 
corum’ whieh is to be.” Hoe 
This was a controversial w 
on’ which the chaplain had beem en- 
for some time; in which ‘he 
hoped'to prove, By Obristian 
arguments, that obnoxious can- 
ons, wean the Benedictines were 
especi ous, were the antity 
of ‘the ‘der in the cheeptold,” the 
goats in the eae: and the frogs 
in ‘the Revelation. 
Tt was evident that the abbot had 
little help to éxpect from hie coun- 
cil. On one point all present were 
agreed; that their superior should 
have full powers, in’ the’ present 
emergency, to deal in the matter as 
he might judge best for the interests 
of the house ; and either so to treat 
with Sir Nichdlas as to obtain, if 
possible, some uy poe 4n’ the 
terms of the royal demand; or» to 
procure the sum required by’ sale or 
pledge of the conventual ‘property. 
And having by this imeans?consider- 
ably: relieved their ‘own minds, and 
behaved, as the’ prior considered, very 
handsomely towards their abbot, the 
chapter broke up. t 
Abbot ei returned > line 
lodging with a heart, fee 
more Sburdeusd with’ the weight of 
public’ cate’ ‘than elated ‘by ‘the 
public confidence. He found Giulio 
waiting his arrival, and smoothed his 
brow and ‘laid aside his anxieties for 
a whilé*to talk kindly and cheerfally, 
as he always ‘did, to the boy. G 
would sit‘yuiet and silent for hours 
inthe chamber; if the abbot was 
engaged with his ‘chaplains, or with 
other Visitors, on the various matters 
of business which sucli a ‘position : 
involved ; and he ‘had a natural dis- 
crétion in thé use of his ears and 
tongue, which ‘was more than’ some 
of the ‘older léads' ‘in* the bwmeorst 
could boast of: Bat ‘when alone 
anyone of his friends,.and when his 
own confidence was invited, he bad» 
usually efttier a’ series‘ of 
to ask, or a long story to tell. At 
présent he‘had ‘both. “He bad been 
watching’ the 'provession to and from 
the chaptér-house, and had mach in- 
nocent' cutiosity as to the ceremo- 
nial, which’ was the most important 
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he had yet witnessed since his intro- 
duction to cloister life. Especially 
he was curious to know why one 
monk (who was under parca for 

ing to sleep at lauds), figured there 
with’ the a thes reste J of .a 
lanthorn hung round his neck — in 
the daytime; and why brother 
Andrew called him Diogenes?, To 
which the abbot was obliged to reply 
with a smile that there were many 
rules of the order difficult of expla- 
nation to a child, and. that, brother 
Andrew was always fond of a joke, 
and meant his answer as a hint that 
it was well, for little people not to 
be over-curious. But Giulio -had 
also hig. tale to tell. He had .watch- 
ed from the window of the porter’s 
chamber the departure of the royal 
messenger and his attendant men-at- 
arms, and was full of natural boyish 
interest in the sight, and . more 
bopepially in. the device on the small 
square banner borne. before him to 


mark his office—the three lions of 
Eogland, which he now for the first 
time saw displayed. And it was 
with some little sense of increased 
personal .importance that the boy 


went on to inform the abbot, that in 
the person of the king’s. offi¢ial he 
had recognised an old acquaintance, 
‘Abbot. Martin had made bot an 
indifferent listener to the boy’s de- 
tails of all he had seen, heing some- 
what. preoccupied. with . his own 
troubles; but he. was’ startled into 
attention by the last. few; ,words, and 
asked his little companion hastily 
whom it was that he hadseen. ,._. 

“Tt was—I cannot mind his-pame ; 
but it was the squire who came to 
Ladysmede with Sir Nicholas.” - , 

* And did he see you, my. child ?” 
_ Nay, that Gialio could not tell; 
bat.he had seen the squire, from the 
window, and knew him at.once. . 

Had Giulio ever, spoken to him at 
Ladysmede?,. . 

No, not that he could ‘remember ; 
mat he had seen him there often, 
and was quite sure he was not 
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mistaken; he wished he could re 
member his name. 

Here was a new source of um 
easiness to the abbot. If this esquire 
had recognised the boy at the win- 
dow, he would, carry the news to Sir 
Godfrey at once. , Abbot Martin 
knew that he would be acting against 
the law, such as it was, in receiy: 
ing him .at, Rivelsby without the 
knight’s knowledge, — still more in 
detaining him against. his will : and 
he had reasons. which were snffi- 
gient to determine him not to give 
him up, except under the strongest 
compulsion. Sir Godfrey indeed was 
not a man to inquire very. strictly, 
in a matter where his own pleasure 
or interest was concerned, whether 
the law was for him or against him; 
and the law most prevalent in the 
good. realm of England, in these days, 
was the law of the strongest, admin- 
istered by. armed retainers instead 
of bailiffs and parchments, and hav- 
ing at least the advantage of being 
remarkably intelligible, and very 
speedy in execution; and in point 
of hap-hazard justice, not much be 
hind a modern .west-country magis- 
trate or a Welsh jury. If Sir God- 
frey should learn the place of the 
boy’s refuge, he would lose not a day 
in reclaiming him; and what resist- 
ance could be made to his powers, 
legal or illegal, by the monks of St. 
Mary? The troubles of the house 
were multiplying; and for this last, 
at least, the abbot felt that he must 
be held mainly responsible. 

“IT have been to blame,” he said 
to himself,“ much to blame; I had | 
need to have kept the boy carefully 
from the sight of. strangers ; but. in 
apy case his presence here among 
us could: hardly have been kept se- 
cret long. Well,” he continued half 
aloud, laying his hand on Giulio’s 
bead as he spoke, “I will gp 
me, by grace of Mary, in my duty 
here ; Seaar foes ps Aah nf than 
within—' Exurgat Deus, et dissipén- 
tur,’” 
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Ir would probably be impossible 
at the present time to find, within 
the ‘three kingdoms, any person’ of 
ordinary education who entertains a 
belief in witchcraft. We believe in 
epirit-rapping and in i a in 
homeopathy and mesnitrism, in Miss 
0. Smith, who exhibits ‘her extr#- 
ordinary powers in animal magnetism 
at 540 ‘New Oxford ‘Street, and in 
- Mr J. Smith, who exhibits ‘his extra- 
ordinary powers in prophecy at Utah. 
The doctrine of “Credo quia impossi- 
bile” never had more numerous disci- 
ples than now ; but we do not bélieve 
in ‘witchcraft. ‘This scepticism is, 
however, of very modern date. Eveh 
at the early part of the last centu 
belief was general, and we’ have only 
to go back about two ‘hundred years 
to find it universal. From the’ days 
when Eleatior Cobham, the wife of a 
duke and the aunt ‘of a king (after 
walking in solemn penance for her 
witchcrafts, “ hoodlesse save a ker- 
cheif,” through all” the most crowded 
streets of London and Westininster, 
to offer a “taper at the high altar of 
St. Paul's”), went to her life-long iim- 
prisonment at Kenitworth, whilst her 
accomplice Bolingbroke*paid the pen- 
alty of his crime on’ the gibbet at 
Tyburn, down to those when Arch- 
bishop Cranmer directed his’ clergy 
to make’ strict inquiry after all 
“witheraft, and suchlike’ ‘craft: in- 
vented of the devil,” and Lotd Chief- 
Justice Coke declared' that. it’ would 
have been “a great defect in ‘govern- 
ment if so great an abomination had 
passed with impunity,” no, ote donbt- 
ed the existence or qtestioned’ the 
power of th® witch. 

When Ford lays his cudgel across 
the shoulders of Falstaff) supposing 
nim to be the ‘wise ‘Worthin of 
Brentford” ‘he’ only’ déés “what ‘dl 
around approve. Ford is a géntle- 
man and (excepting his groundless 
jealousy) a man of sense. In the 
presence of a justice of the peace, a 
clergyman and a physician, of his 
neighbour Page, and the several 


meinbers’ of their families, ‘he inflicts 
brutal cliastisement upon ‘an. old 
woman, and not a word of remon- 
strance is ‘uttered. There can be no 
doubt that Shakespeare has here given 
us a true ‘picture of the feelings of his 
day. He had embodied the grander 
and more terrible idea of witchcraft 
in the tragedy of Macbeth. [here is 
scarcely an ingredient of the witches’ 
cauldron for which an authority could 
not'be found in some of the trials of 
that day.’ The details of the enchant- 
ment, the sailing in a sieye, the “ pi- 
lot's thumb,” the’ “finger of bi 

strangled babe” the “rat without a 
tail,” were all objécts of ‘terror finan 
age when it was believed that the 
life of the king had been endangered 
on his, return from. Denmark’ by a 
storm taised by these very means,— 
when ‘the king himself had’ presided 
in person at the trials of the witches, 


“taking great delight’ to be bey 
at theft Seaatne 6 , gid ad 
employed his royal pen to prove alike 
their existence atid their’ criminal- 
ity." The’ tailless rats were peculiarly 
objects ‘of terror. Tmps,’ “in shape 
somewhat like’ a rat, but’ without 
tail dr’ ears” —“things about’ the 
bignesse of ‘mouses” —“ things like 
moles, having four feet’ ‘a-piece, ' but 
without’ tayls,” ‘méet. us. on ’ 
age Of “the ‘witch ‘trials, “A ‘li 
ater we come'to the times of ‘Matthew 
Hopkins, ‘the witch-finder. ' Hi we 
see Sir Matthew Hale presiding at 
the trials ‘of the ‘Bury St. “Edmands 
witches, and’ Sir Thomas ' Brown, 
author of the Relixio Medici and of 
the Inquiry into” Vulgar Errors, 
giving’ the’ evidence on which those 
unhappy wretches were sent. to the 
gallows. We find Baxterand Wesle 
declaring that the belief in Wwitcheraft 
was tilly connected ‘with’ the 
truths of Obristianity, and, almost 
itt out” own day, Johnson ‘dou 
if not believing in the existence 
power of witches. 

The statute which made witchcraft 
a felony punishable with death, was 
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not repealed until the year 1736, nor 
had it become obsolete. A trial of 
the most solemn description took 
place under its provisions on the 
spring circuit of 1712, before the 
jadge of assize at Hertford. ‘The 
several collections of State trials, 
so: Tich inthe earlier cases, con- 
tain (as far as we have been able 
to discover) no report of this very 
remarkable trial, though it is fre- 
quently referred to in various law trea- 
‘tises. There exists,.however, a full, 
minute, and trustworthy account of 
the whole proceedings; in a very 
scarce tract entitled “A full. and 
impartial Account of Sorcery and 
Witcheraft practised by Jane Wen- 
ham, of Walkerne in Hertfordshire, 
upon the Bodies of Anne Thorn and 
Anne Street, &c.; the Proceedings 

inst her, from her being first 
apprehended till she was committed™to 
gaol by Sir Henry Chauncy; also 
er T'ryal at the Assizes at Hertford, 
before Mr. Justice Powell, when she 
was. found guilty of Felony and 
Witchcraft, and received sentence of 
death for: the same, March 4, 1711- 
12. 4th’ Edit.” This’ tract was 


written: by Mr. Francis':Bragge, one 
of the principal actors in the: trans- 
action. He was a young man of 


family and .education. He had te- 
cently taken his degree at: the univer- 
sity of Oambridge, and appears to 
have been, at:the time in question, 
residing sometimes with his maternal 
grandfather, Sir Henry . Chauncy, 
and sometimes with his father, the 
Rev. Francis) Bragge,"viear of the 
neighbouring town of Hitchin: We 
shall draw largely upon his narrative, 
with the ‘view of rescuing from obli- 
vion the only record of ‘this: very 
remarkable trial, and throwing: some 
additional light upon one of the most 
interesting and at the same time most 
Obscure payes:in the’ history of human 
nature. 

‘The village of Walkerne, the scene 
of the events we are about ‘to nar- 
rate, lies) a» little more’ than four 
miles eastward from the Stevenage 
station of the Great Northern Rail- 
= Nestling in a narrow valley, 
and embowered among gigantic elms, 
the low tower of the church, and the 
thatched roofs of the farmhouses, are 
hardly seen until the traveller is close 
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upon: the entrance to the vil 
Few places probably have changed 
so little in the Jast hundred and fifty 
years. Yew-trees, clipped into the 
most fantastic forms, attest the an- 
tiquity of the gardens they adorn; 
and the low-roofed warm mud cot 
tages, swarming with chubby r 
cheeked children, are evidently up- 
conscious of the existence of Mr, 
Edwin Chadwick and all other zy. 
motic diseases. At the extreme 
north end of the village stands the 
Rectory, # fitting residence for some 
learned fellow of King’s College, Oam- . 
bridge, in the hands of which venerable 
Society the patronage of the living is 
vested. Successive incumbents have 
impressed upon the Rectory the marks 
of their individual tastes; one added 
a library of such dimensions, and go 
well stored, that his parishioners 
were wont to call it “the Doctor's 
ba-arn fu’ o’ books.” Another smooth- 
ed the lawn which slopes down to 
the ‘clear stream, over which a foot- 
bridge leads to the church, and made 
it. brilliant with calceolaria and the 
scarlet verbena. Thus the Rectory 
has experienced more change than 
apy other part of the village, and 
retains but little of what it was at 
the time to which our story relates. It 
occupies, however, the same site, and 
the alterations have been so gradual 
as scarcely to destroy the identity. 
Qur narrative does not, as might 
be supposed, relate to any obscure or 
remote locality, or toa dark or 'igno- 
rant period of history, Walkerne is 
within an easy afternoon’s ride of Lon- 
don, and the literary intellect of Eng- 
land’ bas never shone more brightly 
than-in the year 1712. Dryden had set, 
but. Pope had risen. Addison was 
painting his genial portrait of Sir Roger 
de Coverley, and, sickening with envy 
at the rising luminary which threat- 
ened jto overpower all other lights, 
was scheming how he. might dim its 
brightness, and “cuff down the ris- 
ing merit” of the “little nightingale 
of Twickenham.” \Arbuthnot, un- 
named, had just sent forth from the 
press his History of John Bull, Care 
less, kind-hearted Steele was living 
at the old cottage, which still stands 
surrounded by parallelograms of mo- 
dern brick, half-way between London 
and Hampstead. Looming large in 
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the distance, -his gigantic propor- 
tions developing themselves’ more 
and more as he recedes from sight, 
a darker and grander mystery cloud- 
ing his features and enveloping his 
form, Swift towers above his. com- 
rades, stern and Jonely, Dictating 
to ministers, and domineering over 
peers, the poor proud’ vicar of Lara- 
cor was at that moment more court- 
ed, followed, flattered, ‘and feared, 
than any man in England. Night 
after night he returns to his lodgings 
—“at eight shillings a-week ”—in 
Bury Street, sighing for the willows 
of Laracor, and pouring out his heart 
in childish prattle to the woman who 
loved him through all the trials of 
his‘strange career — the star at whose 
setting a darkness more terrible than 
death descended on his.soul. Nothing 
is too minute, nothing too trivial, to 
be recérded in the touching pages of 
that “Journal to Stella”’ Bat- on 
one subject he is silent. Day after 
day he dines with “ neighbour’ Van- 
homrig,” yet no word escapes him 
of her whom he has” made world- 
famous to eterhity——with whom, 
ears afterwards, he sat under ‘the 


aurels at Celbridge — laurels planted 
by her hand to sigualise his fame. 


A few short years pass, Laracor 
and Oelbridge are both lonely. The 
willows and the » laurels find ono 
hand to trim their branches or weave 
them into chaplets. A gaant figure 
sits by the fireside in the Deanery 
of St. Patrick’s. Months and years 
pass away, but it utters» no word 
and makes no sign. Day and night, 


in silence and in darkness, it’ livés. 


on, a strange and a terrible spectacle. 
It dies. Earth, only earth at last, to 
earth. Let us stand reverenfly in 
the dingy aisle of St. Patrick’s, by 
that grave where the shell which once 
held, and throngh datk dread years 
survived, that mighty, intellect,’ has 
long since mouldered into dust’; 
let us. not seek to penetrate a mye- 
tery too deep for us to fathom, but 
meekly trust that the Great Searcher 
of Hearts has mercifully dealt) with 
him whom he so loved and so chast- 
ened, on whom he showered: down 
his rarest gifts, and inflicted his most 
terrible doom. Let us fancy that 
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the gentle spirit of Hester Johnson 
and the passionate soul of Variesea 
still hover lovingly around, and ‘in 
the divinity of glory whieh encircles 
its head, let us forget that the ‘feet 
of the idol ‘they worshipped were ,of 


elay ! 

Bat of Swift and Pope, of Arbuth- 
not and Addison, the world of Wal- 
kerne, though within thirty miles of 
London, knew nothing’ They :cared 
neither for the Spectator nor for the 
Rape of the Lock. Sir Roger»-de 
Coverley and ' Miss Bell Fermer were 
nothing to them. They were: busily 
employed in hunting a witch, and a 
very absurd farce,'whieh’ but for the _ 
anal sense of ae — have 
ta out: 'a very > was 
being acted in That village a high 
and low ‘during the month of Feb- 
raary 1712. 

One of the parishioners of the 
Rev. Godfrey Gardiner, the rector 
of Walkerne, was an old: woman of 
the name of Jane’ Wenhath. She 
was matfried and ‘had children, but 
her domestic life had not been» happy. 
She was suspécted of too close an 
intimaey with the devil, and as no 
Sir Oresswell Cresswell then: sat;to 
adjudicate upon’ matrimonial — differ- 
ences, her husband adopted the sim- 
pler plan’ of sending the town-crier 
round to proclaim that he would not 
be answerable: for her proceedings. 
The husband soon afterwards died 
miserably, and his death was of course 
attributed to. the, witcheraft of ue 
wife, .Nor did ber vengeance s 
there. The wife of Richard Harvey, 
whom the husband had employed in 
some step of this extrajudicial sepa- 
ration, lay sick: Jane Wenhamweént 
ander the witdow where the sick 
woman ‘lay, and’ said, “ Why:do mee | 
let this! creature: lie here? why don 
they take her ard hang: her out: of 
the way ?’ and ‘that night: the: sick 
woman aforesaid died!”* A child 
of, Susan. Aylot, who bad nursed 
Harvey’s wife, was the next victim, 
and soon after another child sickened 
and died through her enchantments. 
Her time, when not oceapied io mur- 
der, was. passed in sending bumpkins 
on fools’ errands; in bewitching cattle, 
and making elderly rams and discreet 
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ewes stand on their heads in the 
fashion, of the performing elephants 
at Astley’s* Living a solitary pa- 
riah in her cottage, how she kept 
body and soul together is a mystery. 
Somehow or other, however, she 
managed to live on, in miserable 
poverty, the object of the hatred, 
terror, and contempt of every one 
around. her. Abundance of abuse 
must. have been showered upon her ; 
she appears, however, not to have 
become wholly callous, for one morn- 
ing meeting a neighbour, one John 
Chapman, he applied to her the very 
words which the little foot-page ad- 
dressed to. Queen Guoinever when 
the magic mantle revealed her infi- 
delity to the astonished eyes of. the 
knights and dames of King Arthur's 
court; whereupon Jane Wenham, 
feeling no less indignation than her 
royal prototype, sought vengeance 
for the. wrong at the hands of a 
neighbouring knight, Sir Henry 
Chauncy, of Ardley-Bury. We shall 
‘now avail ourselves of Mr. Bragge’s 
narrative, which begins as follows :— 


“Tt often falls out that, by the over- 


ruling providence of Almighty God, the 
most hidden and private wickednesses 
are discovered by the very means used 
to conceal them; and so it happened to 
Jane Wenham, One John Chapman, a 
farmer at Walkerne, had long enter- 
tained a suspicion that the strange 
deaths of many of his and the neigh- 
bours’ horses and cattle were occasioned 
by the witchcrafts of this woman, and 
thought that he himself had suffered by 
them to. the value of £200 in a short 
time; but not being able to prove any- 
thing upon her, he did not inform 
against her, but waited till time should 
present a favourable opportunity of con- 
victing her. And soon after, an acci- 
dent fell out, which in its consequences 
brought on this prosecution. J shall re- 
late it in the very words of the informa- 
tion of Matthew Gilston, servant to the 
above-said John Chapman, taken on the 
14th day of Feb. 1711-12, before Sir 
Henry Chauncy, 

“Matthew Gilston, of the parish of 
Walkerne, says, upon oath, that on 
New Year’s Day last past, he carrying 
straw upon a fork from Mr. Gardiner’s 
barn, met Jane Wenham, who asked 
him for some straw, which he refused to 
give her; then she said she would take 
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some, and accordingly took some away 
from this informant, : 

“And farther, this informant saith, 
That on the 29th of January last, when 
this informant was thrashing in the barn 
of his master, John Chapman, an old 
woman in a riding-hood or cloak, he 
knows not which, came to the barn door, 
and asked him for a pennyworth of straw; 
he told her he could give her none, and 
she went away muttering. 

“ And this informant saith, That after 
the woman was gone, he was not ableto 
work, but ran out of the barn as far ag 
a place called Munder’s Hill (which ig 
above three miles from Walkerne), and 
asked at a house there for a pennyworth 
of straw, and they refused to give him 
any; he went farther to some dung- 
heaps, and took some straw from thence, 
and pulled off his shirt and brought it 
home in his shirt; he knows not what 
moved him to this, but says he was forced 
to it, he knows not how.’ ‘Thus far this 
informant. It was also further observed 
by some persons, who met this Matthew 
Gilston running on his fool’s errand, that 
he went at a very great pace, and when 
he came toa river, he did not go over a 
bridge in his way, but directly through 
the water. This odd story, and the 
strange account the boy gave of it, made 
his master, John Chapman, suspect that 
Jane Wenham had played this trick upon 
his servant; and soon after, he meeting 
her, told her of it, and in heat of anger 
called her a witch and bitch. After the 
scolding bout was over, this Jane Wen- 
ham thought she had got an advantage 
over her neighbour Chapman, and that 
she would make him pay for his words; 
accordingly, on the 9th of February she 
applies herself to Sir Henry Chauncy 
for a warrant against this man for call- 
ing her a witch, expecting not only to 
get something out of him, but to deter 
other people from calling her so any 
more; besides, this show of innocence 
might make her the less suspected for 
the future,” 


Sir Henry Chauncy is known b 
his History of Hertfordshire, whic 
was published in 1700, and is still 
the standard history of that county. 
He was a man of high position and 
ancient family, the lineal deseend- 
ant of the Chauncy de Chauncy who 
rode by the side of William the Con- 
queror at Hastings, and whose name 
is inseribed on the Roll of Battle 
Abbey. He was educated at Caius 
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College, Cambridge, ealled to the 
par by the Middle Temple, of which 
learned society he was successively 
reader and treasurer; he was a ser- 
jeant-at-law, Recorder of ‘Hertford, 
and one of the Justices of the Princi- 
pality of Wales. He is said to have 
gat for a single day on the bench of 
one of the superior courts at West- 
minster, when the Revolution of 1688 
deprived him of his seat. He was 
unquestionably a man of high) rank 
in the profession of the law, of 
liberal. education, and considerable 
learning. Perbaps the most remark- 
able circumstance connected with 
these transactions is the part which, 
it will be seen was taken by such-a 
man add the various members of his 
family. In the first instance, how- 
ever, he seems to have acted like a 
man of sense; he refused to interfere, 
and recommended the parties to refer 
the matter 'to one of their neighbours. 
Jane Wenham named the Rev, Mr. 
Gardiner, the rector : Chapman: con- 
sented, and to him they went to 
decide the dispute. Mr. Gardiner 
advised them to live more peaceably 
together, told Chapman to give the 
old woman a shilling, and sent them 
away. Jane Wenham was dissatisfied 
with the award, and in 4& passion 
dropped the unlucky words, that “ if 
she could not have justice there, 
she would have it elsewhere.” She 
left the rectory, passing through the 
kitchen, where there sat a servant- 
girl of Mr. Gardiner, named Anne 
Thorne, who had just returned from 
the surgeon’s, who had set her knee, 
which, by some accident, had been 
put out of joint. 

Within a few minutes after Jane 
Wentam’s departure, Mr. Gardiner, 
his wife, and Mr. Francis Bragge, 
the author of the narrative we are 
quoting, who happened to be in the 
house at the time, were alarmed 'by 
a “strange yelling noise in the kitch- 
en.” Mr. Gardiner immediately, went 
to see what was the matter, and 
found “Anne Thorne stripped to’ her 
shirt-sleeves, and wringing her hands 
In @ dismal manner, and speechless. 
He calling out, Mrs. Gardiner and 
Mr. Bragge came immediately to him. 
Mrs. Gardiner, seeing her ‘servant in 
that sad condition, asked her ‘what 
was the matter with her? She not 
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being able to speak, pointed earnestly 
at a bundle which ly at ber feet, 
which Mrs. Gardiner took up and 


unpinned, and found to be the girl’s 
apron, and a parcel of 
with dead leaves wrapped 


gown 
oaken twigs 
up therein.” 

‘When Anne Thorne came to-her- 
self, she declared that, during the 
few minutes that Mr. Gardiner and 
the others had left her, she had found 
herself compelled to run.to # place 
half a mile distant, to reach which 
she had to climb over a five-barred 
gate with: her dislocated knee; that 
she was met by a “ little old woman 
muffled in a riding-hood,” who set her 
to gather the sticks; made ber strip 
herself and wrap up the bundle in 
her gown, and “gave her a large 
crooked pin” to fasten it up with. 
Mrs. Gardiner ‘immediately proceeded 
to “burn the witch ;” that is,’ she 
threw the bundle which was sup- 
posed to be bewitched into the fire. 
The charm was succes-ful : whilst it 
was burning, in came Jane Wenham. 
She of course was the “little old 
woman,” and Anne Thorne was be- 
witched. 


“The next morning,” says Mr. Bragge, 
“being the 12th of February, after she 
had had a pretty good -night’s rest, her 
mistress asked her whether she thought 
she could’ go to Mistress Adams’s house 
(a near neighbour) to fetch a few pease. 
She said she thought’ she could, and 
went with Mistress Rose Adams (who 
had breakfasted that morning with Mis- 
tress Gardiner) to her house. Having 
got her pease, as she was coming home 
she met Jane Wenham, Who asked her 
why shé told such stories of her, as if 
she had bewitched her? Anne Thorne 
answered she had said nothing but what 
was trifle, and she was the cause of all 
her disorder. ‘To this Jane Wenham 
reply’d, If‘you tell any more such stories 
of me, ‘it shall bé worse for you than it 
has''been yet, and shoved her with her 
hand. As soon as Anne Thorne had 
limped home, she told her mistress with 
a great concern that she had met Jane 
Wenham, and what had past between 
them. When this’ circumstance was 
pressed upon Jane Wenham afterwards 
before Sir Henry Chauncy, she denied 
that she had met Anne Thorne, saying 
that she was at that time at wee, 
three miles’ off; to disprove whi 
Thomas Ireland made dath that he saw 
her in the town within three minutes of 
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the time the girl said she met her; 
which yet might possibly be false, al- 
though he had all the reason in the 
world to believe his senses, if the solu- 
tion Jane Wenham gave of it afterwards 
may be admitted as truth, when she said 
that although it was not she that met 
Anne Thorne, yet i was her familiar in 
her shape. But of this more at large, 
when we come to speak of her confes- 
sion.” 

We have not space to follow Mr. 
Bragge through his very minute ac- 
count of the occurrences of the next 
two days. They were passed by 


Anne Thorne in vaulting over gates, 
making efforts to drown herself, fall- 
ing into fits, in which she vehemently 
denounced Jane Wenham for tor- 
menting her. 


“Upon this some that were present 
were for bringing Jane Wenham to the 
maid, and accordingly went for her. She 
had locked herself in, and said she was 
not well, and refused to come, They 
used all the fair words they could think 
of to persuade her, not without offering 
her money, if she would but come and 
speak to the poor girl; but all to no pur- 
pose. Then they sent for the constable 
(who had just received a warrant from 
Sir Henry Chauncy to apprehend her 
upon suspicion of felony and witchcraft.) 
When the constable was come, they told 
her he was there, and desired her to 
open the door by fair means, and not to 
foree them to do it by foul. She an- 
swered, she knew what she had to do 
better than they could tell her; on 
which they broke open the door, that 
was locked with two locks, and brought 
her to the maid, who was lying speech- 
less, in very }reat misery and torture, 
but all the time very sensible. As soon 
as Jane Wenham spoke to her, her col- 
our came into her cheeks, and she started 
up, crying, ‘ You are a base woman; you 
have ruined me!’ and flew upon her to 
scratch her, saying, ‘I must have your 
blood, or I shall never be well.’ She 
scratched Jane Wenham in the forehead, 
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with such fury and eagerness that the 
noise of her nails seemed to all that were 
present as if she were scratching against 
wainscot, yet no blood followed. Jane 
Wenham, holding her head still, and say. 
ing, ‘Scratch harder, Nan, and fetch 
blood of me if youcan.’ Yet still no 
blood came, although her forehead wag 
sadly mangled and torn by the girl’s 
nails,”* 


These cruelties were perpetrated 
on the 13th of February 1712, a 
time within the memory of the grand- 
fathers (nay, possibly even of the 
fathers) of men now living, in the ree- 
tory-house of Walkerne, within thirty 
miles of London, in the presence of 
the rector, of his wife, of Mr. Arthur 
Chauncy the son, and Mr. Francis 
Bragge the grandson, of Sir Henry 
Chauncy, under the authority of the 
warrant he had issued, and of the con- 
stable he had appointed to execute it! 
The story is told by Mr. Bragge him- 
self, not only without shame, but as 
a matter for which all parties con- 
cerned deserved credit; for he closes 
his long narrative with the hope that 
it will satisfy all “that in this pro- 
secution nothing has been done but 
upon good grounds; and having now 
fairly represented our doings to the 
world, we submit ourselves to ‘the 
reader’s impartial judgment, and rest 
fully satisfied in having discharged 
our duties. And thus, liberavimus 
animas nostras !” 


“ After this the company began to 
expostulate with Jane Wenham, telling 
her she was a wicked wretch to abuse a 
poor young innocent creature at that 
rate; that she had been reported a 
witch for above twenty years, and other 
things they said to that effect. Then 
Jane Wenham protested she was inno- 
cent, and offered to be tried, by search- 
ing her body, to see whether she had 
any teats, or by throwing her into the” 
water. One of the company replyed, there 





* Drawing blood from the witch was an approved specific. 


In the procéedings 


against Jane Clarke and others, the witches of Great Wigston, at the assizes held at 
Leicester, August 4, 1717, it is stated that “they had another cure which was 
infallible when they could come at it, and that was to fetch blood of the witch; and 
this they continually practised upon all occasions if they could get an opportunity, 
but the witches were so stubborn that they commonly called the constable to come 
with the assistance of a good number of people, to hold them by force whilst they 
were blooded. The old woman’s skin (they deponed) was so tough that they could 
ne'er draw blood by scratching, so they used great pins and such instruments for 
the purpose.”—(From a very curious manuscript preserved in the Town Museum of 


Leicester.) 
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was no occasion for it at present, but 
only desired her to let him hear her say 
the Lord's Prayer. She made several 
attempts to do it, but could not, always 
missing two or three sentences. Mrs. 
Gardiner bad her try whether she could 
say it after her, and repeated it sentence 
by sentence slowly to her; but neither 
could she do this, to the amazement of 
all the bystanders. It was observed, 
though she tried ten times, she could 
not say this sentence, ‘Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us ;’ nor that, ‘Lead us 
not into temptation.’ After this Jane 
Wenham was kept in custody of the 
constable, and the maid was pretty well 
. that evening. To all the account I have 
given of tkis day’s occurrences, Mrs, 
Gardiner, Mr. Chauncy, Thomas Ire- 
land, and many others, were witnesses, 
and attested upon oath, all circumstances 
as I have here related them. The* next 
morning, being Thursday the 14th of 
February, Sir Henry Chauncy came 
down to Walkerne to the house of 
John Trigg, and Jane Wenham was 
brought before him. Mr. Gardiner and 
Matthew Gilston were severally exa- 
mined, and gave in their informations 
upon oath. While this was doing, Anne 
Thorne fell into a violent fit, and at last 
seemed to be dead; they carried her 
out into the yard, and brought the old 
witch to her; upon this the blood came 
immediately into her face, and she 
spryng up with great strength and 
fury to scratch Jane Wenham, but was 
prevented by the interposition of the 
people, who took her away. This was 
before a great multitude of spectators, 
who all declared their belief that the 
maid was bewitched, and that this 
woman had bewitched her. 

“ After this the maid was well enough 
to be examined, and gave a large account 
of what happened to her, being the same 
in substance with what is above related. 
I would insert the informations at large, 
but they being all but long repetitions 
of the account already given, which was 
with great care collected out of those 
informations of Mr. Gardiner, Mrs. Gar- 
diner, and Anne Thorne, and confirmed 
by the attestations of Mr. Chauncy and Mr. 
Bragge, who saw most of these things 
done, I shall omit them, as very tedious, 
and now unnecessary, but shall find it 
needful by-and-by to insert some others, 
which were not already taken notice of, 
But to proceed. Sir Henry ordered 
four women to search Jane Wenham’s 
body, directing them to inquire dili- 
gently whether she had any teats, or 
other extraordinary and unusual marks 
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about her, by which the devil in any 
shape might suck her body. \ After 
about an hour’s search and consulta- 
tion they returned, and affirmed that 
they found no such teats or marks 
about her body. It being now pretty 
late, Sir Henry ordered them to appear 
again before him the next morning, at 
his own house at Ardley-Bury, and left 
Jane Wenham in the constable’s hands.” 


On her appearance before Sir 
Henry Chauncy the next day, an- 
other formidable name was added to 
the list of her prosecutors. The Rev. 
Mr. Strutt, vicar of Ardley, finding 
that the poor ignorant woman was 
not able to say the Lord’s Prayer, 
became forthwith convinced that she 
was a witch, and set about to obtain 
a confession from her. The mode he 
adopted must be told in Mr. Bragge’s 
own words. 


“The next day (being the 15th) they 
all came before Sir Henry again, at 
Ardley-Bury, where the first that gave 
evidence was Mrs. Gardiner, who con- 
firmed all the particulars above related, 
giving her maid an extraordinary cha- 
racter for her sobriety, diligence, and 
good temper, by which she had gained 
the love of all the neighbourhood. Be- 
fore Mrs. Gardiner gave her information, 
Jane Wenham fell on her knees at her 
feet, begging her, for God’s sake, not to 
swear against her, and used many ex- 
pressions of fear lest she should be sent 
to jail, not without dreadful imprecations 
on herself if she were not innocent, and 
declared herself ready to submit to the 
water experiment; but Sir Henry would 
by no means allow of that sort of trial, 
it being illegal and unjustifiable. 

“The Reverend Mr. Strutt, minister 
of Ardley, asked her before all the com- 
pany whether she could say the Lord’s 
Prayer? She answered she could, and 
attempted several times to do it, going 
on very readily till she came to ‘ Forgive 
us our trespasses,’ &c., which she could 
not repeat, nor these two sentences to- 
gether. [Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil], but would thus 
express ’em [Lead us not into no tempta- 
tion and evil], or [Lead us into tempta- 
tion and evil], or [Lead us not into no 
temptation, but deliver us from all evil], 
and thus she was try’d six or seven times 
together. When she found she could not 
with all her endeavours say the Lord’s 
Prayer, she try’d to excuse herself by 
alledging she was much disturbed in 
her head by the hurry she was in, 
saying she wanted rest. Upon which Mr. 
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Strutt promised to come to her, and try 
her again the next morning. In the 
mean time the poor maid had another 
dismal fit, as before, and was recovered 
out of it by prayer. Soon after she had 
another, aud when her eyes were shut, 
the witch was brought to her privately ; 
then she immediately flew at her again 
with great fury, saying, ‘ Are you come to 
plague me here, too? You are a base 
woman ;’ and more to that purpose. Next 
day, being the 16th, the Reverend Mr, 
Strutt, according to his promise, made 
to Jane Wenham, to try her once more 
whether she could say the Lord’s Prayer, 
went down to Walkerne, and called upon 
Mr. Gardiner to go with him to the 
prisouer at the White Horse in the 
town. When they were come thither, 
they fund ove Mr. Archer, of Sandon,are- 
lation of Jane Wenham’s, with her. They 
went into. a room, and desired that she 
might be brought to them; which being 
done, Mr. Strutt told her in the hearing 
of Mr. Gardiver, that he hoped she was 
now in a good temper, and her head 
settled. She answered, yes, and that she 
had a good night’srest. Then Mr. Strutt 
Teply’d that he was come according to 
his promise, to see whether she could 
say the Lord’s Prayer; she answered she 
believed she could, for she had try’d 
several times in the night, and she made 
no doubt but she could say it; and ac- 
cordingly ste essay’d several times to do 
it, but could not, making the same 
blunders as before, tho’ she could repeat 
the rest of the prayer perfectly well. 
After this, Jane Wenham was asked 
whether she had any hand in bewitching 
Anne Thorne? To which at first she 
gave no positive answer; but upon Mr, 
Strutt’s telling her, that if she was 
guilty of such a vile fact, it would be the 
best thing she could do, both for the 
salvation of her own soul and the good of 
others, tv confess. Then she began to 
relent. a little, and desired Mr. Strutt to 
go with her into another private room, 
and she would declare to him what she 
had to say; but he being desirous that 
Mr. Gardiner, the minister of the parish, 
and her owu kinsman Archer, should hear 
all, pressed that they might be present, 
which she consented to; and before Mr. 
Gardiner, and her cousin Archer, Mr. 
Strutt first asked her sincerely to tell 
him whether she was a witch? She said 
she was ; then he asked her again, whether 
she had nota hand in bewitching Anne 
Thorne? She said she had a hand in be- 
witching Aune Thorne, but there was 
another who was as deep in it as herself. 
Then he asked her what induced her 
to do such a wicked act? She reply’d 
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the girl had once yexed her. Then it 
was thought fit to ask her, whether she 
did not meet Anne Thorne on Tuesda 
morning as she came’from Mrs. Adams’, 
and threaten her, as she, the said Anne 
Thorne, told her mistress? She answered 
she was not at home at that time. Mr, 
Strutt asked her if i was not herself— 
whether it was not her familiar in her 
shape? She confessed it was her familiar 
in her shape, After this?confession in 
general, that she was a witch, dnd had 
bewitched Anne Thorne in particular, 
they asked her further how loug she had 
lived in this course of witchcraft? She 
answered above sixteen years, and thas 
it was before her first busband died, who 
came to a very miserable end, and was 
supposed to have been bewitched by 
her, Then they asked her what it wag 
that induced her to enter into this fa- 
miliarity with the devil? She said it 
was a malicious and wicked mind; for 
when any of her neighbours vexed her 
she used horrid curses and imprecations, 
on which the devil took advantage over 
her. After this they desired her to in- 
form them who were her confederates? 
She named three women, of Walkerne, 
This is an exact account of her confes- 
sion, as Mr. Gardiner added it to his 
former information upon oath; and Mr, 
Strutt also affirmed to me to be true, 
and gave it in evidence afterwards at the 
assizes, of which more when we’ come 
to the trial. Mfr. Archer, ‘her kinsman, 
was so fully satisfied with this free and 
unconstrained confession, that he declared 
he had not one word more to say in her 
behalf.” 


If there is one thing more than 
another that inspires a feeling of dis- 
gust in these trials, it is the profana- 
tion of their high and holy office by 
ministers of religion. Nothing is too 
sacred to escape pollution, The 
simple words first uttered by divine 
lips on the shores of the Sea of Ga- 
lilee, and which for nearly nineteen 
centuries have been lisped by mil- 
lions of children each evening as they 
lie down to rest under the shelter 
of His wing, and have arisen with 
their morning orisons as they wake 
from their innocent slumbers, which 
mingle alike with the pealing of the 
organ in the grandest of our cathe 
dral services, and with the sobs of 
the penitent on the bed of penury, 
guilt, and death ;—even these have 
not sanctity enough to guard them 
from the profanation of superstition, 
and the worse profanation of cruelty. 
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It has been well observed by Sir 
George Mackenzie, that “most of 
these poor creatures are tortured by 
their keepers, who being persuaded 
that they do God good service, think 
it their duty to vex and torment poor 
prisoners; and I know, ez certissima 
scientia, that most of all that ever 
were taken were tormented after this 
manner, and this usage was the 
round of all their confession. : 
And really ministers are ofttimes in- 
discreet in their zeal to have poor 
creatures to confess in this. And I 
recommend to judges that the wisest 
ministers should be sent to them, 
and those who are sent should be 
cautious in this.”* 

Certainly neither the Rev. Mr. 
Strutt nor the Rev. Mr. Gardiner 
were entitled to rank amongst the 
“ wisest ministers ;” but there is no 
reason to suppose that they were 
more foolish than their contempora- 
ries, or even that greater wisdom 
revails at the present day. It is 
ittle more than two years since a 
witness, a clergyman, at the bar of 
the House of Lords, avowed that he 
had drawn up a confession of guilt 
in the form of a prayer, and com- 
manded an accused person to “go 
down on her knees and pray that 
prayer,"t and then appeared as a 
witness to prove the confession so 
obtained. 

It is curious also to observe how 
true is the remark of Mackenzie, that 
“the crime is so odious that they 
are never assisted or defended by 
their relations.” We find this exem- 
lified in the conduct of Jane Wen- 
am’s cousin, Archer, and shall soon 
find similar conduct even on the part 
of ber own daughter. 

We now return to Mr. Bragge’s 
narrative. 


“As Mr. Chauncy was talking with 
Jane Wenham, pressing her to take off 
the charm, and release the maid from her 
torments, if it was in her power (as she 
seemed to hint it was by saying the girl 
should be well), he observed that a pin 
came into her fingers (I make use of 
his own words, which 1 now transcribe 


from an account of this matter written 
1 
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by his own hand,) he knew not how, for 
he was very ‘sure she -plucked-it out 
nowhere, nor had it in her hands before; 
at which he snatch’d it from her, saying, 
‘Are you going to bewitch her again with 
this pin?’ And the maid crying out for 
her blood, he took Jane Wenham’s arm, 
and ran the pin into it six or seven 
times; finding she never winced for it, 
but held her arm as still as if nothing 
had been done to it, and seeing no blood 
come, he ran it in a great many times 
more; still no blood came, but she stood 
talking, and never minded it. Then again 
he ran it in several times more; at- last 
he left it in her arm, that all the com- 
pany might see it run up to the head; 
and when he plucked it out before them 
all, there just appeared a little thin 
waterv serum, but ngthing that you can 
call blood. Thus far Mr. Chauney,— 
after this Jane Wenham was sent away, 
who passed the rest of the night in sing- 
ing and dancing, as she had done some 
nights before, saying the maid should be 
well that night. J 
“Tt was now thought high time to put 
the mittimus in execution against Jane 
Wenham (who had been respited: for 
two days upon her confession), and to 
send her to gaol; but before she went 
off, Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Strutt, Mr. Chauncy, 
and Mr. Bragge, went together to her at 
the White Horse, where Mr. Strutt put 
her in mind of her former confession, and 
persuaded her to give glory to God by a 
full and sincere discovery, but to no pur- 
pose, she being full of equivocations and 
evasions, now confessing and anon deny- 
ing what she had confest. She was par- 
ticularly asked in what manner she made 
a contract with the devil? but we could 
make nothing of her answer, save that 
an old man did spit upon her. Being 
again desired by Mr. Strutt to tell him 
exactly, to the best of her remembrance, 
the time when she entered into covenant 
with Satan, she said it was about six- 
teen yearsago. She“owned also, as be- 
fore, that it was ax ‘nvious and wicked 
mind that gave the devil this advantage 
over her. Being asked more particularly, 
she would give us no direct answer, but 
said we lay in wait for her life, and 
would hang her from her own mouth. 
After this her daughter came to her, 
and brought her a Common. Prayer- 
Book, which she with tears desired her to 
make the best use of that she could, and 
to prepare for death by repentance; but 
the mother, instead of showing the least 





* Sir Geo. MACKENZIE, vol! ii, p. t 
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signs of a relenting mind, or concern for 
the sad condition she was in, gave her 
daughter such a base, wicked look as I 
am not able to describe, and bad her 
mind what she said to her, about some 
flax, hemp, and other goods, which she 
disposed of with the greatest uncon- 
cernedness, and away she went.” 


Jane Wenham was thus safely 
lodged in Hertford jail, but Anne 
Thorne continued to be tormented: 
she fell into fits, she saw cats round 
her bed, her sheets were strewn with 
crooked pins, and her pillow was 
staffed with unnatural cakes of feath- 
ers matted together. The cakes 
were burnt, and “the maid was bet- 
ter, and had no more fits till the 
assizes, but still was disturbed with 
the noise of scratchings and appear- 
ances of cats till Mr. Chauncy killed 
one of them that knocked at the 
door, and after that the dismal cries 
ceased.” Mr. Bragge proceeds :— 


“Leave we now Jane Wenham in the 
gaoler’s custody, and let us see what is 
done at home. Anne Thorne continued 
to have her fits, but was recovered as 
usual by prayers; and this night was a 
discovery made more surprising than 
anything that has been yet related. As 
these unaccountable passages brought to 
mind several old stories of witches, it 
was among other things remembered, 
that strange things have been found in 
the pillow of the person bewitched. 
This put their curiosity upon searching 
the maid’s pillow (which, I must observe, 


‘ was a little down pillow, which Mrs. 


Gardiner had herself ‘newly stuffed). 
This was accordingly done, and there 
was found in the down a great many 
cakes of small feathers, so closely joined 
together that an ordinary force could 
not pull them asunder. The particular 
account of this surprising appearance, 
the reader may expect when we come 
to speak of Mr. Bragge’s evidence at the 
trial, he having spent half an hour the 
next nforning in viewing and comparing 
two of these cakes to each other with 
a more than ordinary curiosity Mr. 
Bragge was very desirous to have some 
of these cakes preserved, in order to be 
produced in court, but was overruled 

others, who, not without reason, sup- 

ing this to be the charm, would have 
it ‘all burnt, in hopes the effects of it 
might cease. And it is remarkable that 
after the burning these feathers the 
maid was better, and had no more fits 
till the assizes, but still was disturbed 
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with the noise of scratchings and 
pearances of cats, till Mr. Chauncy killed 
one of them which knocked at the door, 
and after that the dismal cries ceased, 
I cannot here omit one part of the addi- 
tional information of Anne Thorne, taken 
before Sir Henry Chauncy, March the Ist, 
She says, that in the morning of the 
26th of February, as she was lying in bed, 
she saw a cat sitting in the” window, 
which spoke to her, and told her she 
should have'more pins, and that, cast- 
ing her eyes on the sheets, she saw.a 
large crooked pin, but would not touch 
it, and hid her head in the bedclothes, 
and soon after that looked in the same 
place, and the pin was gone, as was the 
cat also. She says also, that on Friday 
the 29th of February, in the afternoon, 
Jane Wenham appeared to her at the 
window, and called to her, bidding her 
come out of the doors; but she told her 
she would not come, and repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer; that then Jane Wenham 
disappeared, but afterwards came twice 
to the window again, and, finding her 
reading, went away and troubled her no 
more.” 


Thus the interval before the trial 
passed, but during these weeks what 
must have been the state of the 
society of Hertfordshire? 

When young Mr. Bragge returned 
to the paternal roof at the vicarage 
of Hitchin, how mast the tea-parties 
of that lively town have thrilled at his 
story! When agroup of red-coated 
equires and hard-riding ‘farmers 
found themselves in @ sheltered nook 
by the side of the cover, listening for 
the whimper of a hound, how: their 
attention must have been distracted 
by Mr. Arthur Chauncy’s account of 
his slaughter of the cat; how often 
the wish must. have: been expressed 
that their horses would make no 
more of five-barred gates than Anne 
Thorne, and how many tales must 
have been told of cows that had 
suddenly refused their milk, sheep 
that ‘had met with unaccountable 
deaths, butter that would not come, 
beer that would not work, and. dough 
that would not rise! When Mrs, 
Gardiner retired with the ladiés to- 
the drawing-room, how the hoops of 
those days, almost. as capacions- ag 
the crinolines of these, must have 
crowded round her, how many eager 
ears of young and old must have 
drank in the tale of Anne Thorne’s 
sufferings! And when the port- 
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wine circulated in the dining-room 
at Ardley- Bury, when Sir Henry 
Chauncy, with the Rev. Mr. Strutt on 
one side, and the Rev. Mr. Gardiner 
on the other, supported by the Rev. 
Mr. Bragge and his son Mr. Francis, 
expounded the law upon witchcraft 
with all the anet dignity of a 
Welsh judge, the Recorder of Hert 
ford, and a serjeant-at-law, if some 
oung Templar, fresh ‘from Button’s, 
ha py in having received a nod from 
Addison, or heard a growl from Swift, 
yenturned to hint a doubt, how Sir 
Henry would put him down, and how 
the rector and the vicar would groan 
over the infidelity and sadduceeism of 


the age! 

On the 4th of March 1712, a “ fine 
cold frosty morning” (so Swift tells 
us), the trial came on. The grand 
jury found a true bill at once. How 
could a Hertfordshire grand jury do 
less on a commitment by Sir Henry 
Chauncy ? 

The judge was Powell. Few men 
look out upon us from the obscurity of 
the’ past more amiably than Powell. 
Swift. met him a short time before, 
and: has left a genial picture of him. 
“In the evening,” he says, “I went.to 
the Lord Treasurer’s, and, amongst 
other company found a couple of 
judges with him. One of them, Judge 
Powell, an old fellow with gray hairs, 
was the merriest old gentleman I 
ever saw, spoke pleasant things, and 
chuckled till he cried again.”*  Pow- 
ell presided at the trial of Haagden 
Swedson for the abduction .of Mrs. 
Pleasant. Rawlins, and at that of 
Beau Fielding for bigamy, committed 
in his marriage with the Duchess of 
Cleveland. Defoe tells us that * it is 
reported likewise. that another’ wo- 
man being tried before Judge Powell, 
who, amongst other things that con- 
stituted her a witeh, had laid to her 
charge that she could fly,”—-“ Ay!” 
said the judge; ‘‘and is this: true? 
Do you say you can fly?” “ Yes;. I 
can,” said she, “So you may, if you 
will; then,” replied the jadge; “I 
have no law against it.” And on the 
trial. of Jane Wenham; the court 
being full of fine ladies, the old. judge 
very gallantly told the jury, “ They 
must not look out for witches amongst 
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the old women, but amongst the 
young.”’+. Lord Camden said he was 
the only honest man of the four 
jadges who sat on the trial of the 
Seven- Bishops His honesty cost 
him his seat, but on the Revolution 
he was restored to the bench. Hap- 
py was it for Jane Wenham that he 
was 80 ! 


“ About nine in the morning, March 
the 4th, the trial came on before Mr. 
Justice Powell. After the usual formali- 
ties, and the prisoner having pleaded not 
guilty, and put herself on her trial, the 
jury were sworn, and the.witnesses called 
over, being sixteen in all. 

“The first evidence that was sworn 
was Anne Thorne, who, going to relate 
what had happened to hér, fell into a fit, 
being taken speechless, with violent con- 
vulsions, and was very strong. My Lord 
said that he never heard that, in any 
witch’s trial before, the person afflicted 
fell into a fit in court; but for the sat- 
isfaction of the jury, he permitted the 
prisoner to be brought near her, and to 
speak to her, upon which the girl flew at 
her with great fury, as usual. 

“Then Mrs. Gardiner was sworn, who 
gave a very full and exact account of 
what had passed, to her leaving the 
house on Sunday, the 17th of February, 
when the-pins were brought to her ser- 
vant Anne Thorne. Her etidence was 
long, and very particular, being the same 
in substance with the above-written nar- 
rative. In the meantime Anne Thorne 
had another, fit, and it being proposed 
that she might be prayed for. in court, 
my Lord at present was unwilling, saying 
she will come to herself by-and-by. 

“The next evidence was the Rey. Mr. 
Gardiner, rector of Walkerne, who related 
the quarrel between John Chapman and 
the prisoner, which was referred to him, 
told the story of Anne Thorne running 
the first time to fetch sticks, and the 
prisoner’s coming* in when they were 
burning ; proceeded to all the particulars, 
and, concluded with the above-mentioned 
account of her confession to him and Mr. 
Strutt, he having been an eyewitness to 
all the strange passages. 

“The next was.the Rev. Mr. Robert 
Strutt, Vicar of Ardley, who attested the 
prisoner's confession at large, and depos- 
ed that he was present and saw Anne 
Thorne in several of her grievous fits, 
out of which she was recovered | by 
prayer: he said also that he tried the 
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prisoner often to see whether she could 
say the Lord’s Prayer, and that. she could 
not do it, naming the sentences she could 
not say. When he was talking of the re- 
covery of Anne Thorne out of her fits by 
prayer, my Lord asked him what prayers 
were used? He answered, ‘ Several out 
of the Office for the Visitation of the 
Sick, and other parts of the Common 
Prayer.’ My Lord was pleased to say, 
that he had heard there were forms of 
exorcism in the Romish liturgy, but 
knew not that we had any such in our 
Chureh. However, he was glad to find 
there was such virtue in our prayers. 

“ Afterwards, Anne Thorne continuing 
in her fit, the. Reverend Mr. Chishull 
offer’d and was permitted to pray; he 
used that form in the Office for the 
Visitation of the Sick which begins, ‘The 
Aluigiiiy Lord, who is a strong tower,’ 
&c., and repeated the Lord’s Prayer, 
upon which the colour came into the 
maid’s clieeks, and the jury, and others 
that were near her, heard her distinctly 
repeat the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer 
after the minister. It was extremely 
well taken by all true lovers of the 
Church, that Mr. Chishull should offer 
his assistance at that time, when its 
prayers were ridiculed by too many that 
were present, though indeed his acting in 
this case was but agreeable to the rest 
of his shining character. 

“ Another witness was Mr, Arthur 
Chauncy, who deposed that he was pre- 
sent at the second time of Anne Thorne’s 
running for sticks; that when she went 
no further than the bottom of White- 
hill, her strength failing her (as is above 
related); that he followed Anne Thorne 
at a distance when she went the third 
time, but behind an hedge, so that she 
did not see him; that he saw her go to 
the tree, pull off the sticks, wrap ’em in 
her apron, and come running home. 
That when she fell down, he and Thomas 
Ireland took her in their arms, and 
brought her home; that she was forced 
from them, and went over a five-bar gate 
as nimbly as a greyhound; which words 
my Lord taking notice of, he again 
affirmed upon his oath, that she went 
over as swiftly as ever he had seen a 
greyhound leap over such a gate. That 
he had.seen Anne Thorne in several of 
her’ fits, and that she always recovered 
upon prayers, or Jane Wenham’s coming 
to her; and particularly related at large 
an account of the greatest fit of all, when 
she was given over for dead, but recov- 
ed upon the approach of the prisoner, 
altho’ at that time prayers were suffi- 
cient. He related that he pricked the 
prisoner several times in the arm, but 
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could fetch no blood from her. That hie 
saw pins in the hands of Anne Tho 
when there were none in her cloaths 
nor anywhere within her reach; that he 
took several of these pins from her 
which he was ready to produce, ° The 
judge told him that was needless; he 
supposed they were crooked pins, Then 
Mr. Chauncy, proceeding to relate that, 
upon hearing a great noise of ¢atg 
screaming about the house, he went out 
several timés, and saw several of them 
together; that he heard them cry some- 
times like children; that once he was 
not able to strike them, but afterwards 
he killed one of them. Beiug asked with 
what? he answered, With a setting staff, 
He said also that he saw the feathers 
taken out of the maid’s pillow: that 
there were several little cakes of feathers 
nicely joined together, and so strongly 
cemented, that the first night they were 
taken out of the pillow, he tryed to pull 
them asunder, but could not do it; and 
for a farther account of this referred 
himself to 

“The next that was sworn, Mr, Francis 
Bragge, who began to relate thathe was 
present the first time of the maid’s run- 
ning for sticks, etc., but was interrupted 
by the judge, and asked whether he had 
any new matter which was not already 
sworn to? Heanswered he had some- 
thing new to offer. Being directed to 
proceed, he said that on Tuesday the 
19th of February, he (having heard that 
strange cakes of feathers were taken out 
of Anne Thorne’s pillow the night before) 
was desirous to see them. .That he 
went into the room where those feathers 
were, and took two of the cakes, and 
compared them together. He said they 
were both of a circular figure, something 
larger than a crown piege. That he ob- 
served the small feathers were placed in 
a nice and curious order, at equal dis- 
tances from each other, making so many 
radii of the circle, in the centre of which 
the quill-ends of the feathers met. That 
he counted the number of these feathers, 
and found them to be thirty-two in each 
cake. That afterwards he endeavoured 
to pull off two or three of them, and ob- 
served that they were fastened together 
by a sort of viscous matter, which would 
stretch seven or eight inches in a fine 
thread before ‘it broke. That having 
taken off several of these feathers, he re- # 
moved with his finger that viscous mat- 
ter, and found under ‘it, in the centre, 
some short hairs, black and grey, matted 
together, which he does believe to be 
cat’s hairs, Upon examination of the 
other cake, he found it exactly resembling 
the former in all its parts. He said he 
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did not examine any more of them, but 
they seemed to be all alike, and that he 
saw tenor twelve of them. He said 
also that Jane Wenham confessed to 
him that she had practised witchcraft 
these sixteen years. I have been the 
longer in relating the evidence of this 
witness, because he gave in no written 
information before Sir Henry Chauncy. 
My Lord said that he wished he could 
see an enchanted feather, andeseemed to 
wonder that none of these strange cakes 
were preserved, and askéd the witness 
why he did not keep one or two of 
them? He answered, he would have 
done it, but was not permitted; they 
being of opinion that the maid might be 
eased if they were all burnt. 

*“Then was sworn Mr. Thomas Adams, 
junior, of Walkerne, whose evidence 
was exactly the same with his informa- 
tion above transcribed. 

“Then came Matthew Gilston, who 
told the story of his running for a 
pennyworth of straw, adding one cir- 
cumstance, which was omitted in his 
above-mentioned information—viz., that 
when upon his asking for a pennyworth 
of straw at Munder’s Hill, they refused 
to give him any, he saw the old woman 
in the riding-hood again, and that she 
directed him to the dung-heaps, from 
whence he brought home the straw 
in his shirt: all the rest of his evidence 
was the same with his information. 

“Another evidence was John Chap- 
man of Walkerne, who said that he had 
for many years suspected the prisoner to 
be a.witch; that the reason why he did 
so, was because he constantly found, 
whenever she has threatened him, that 
his horses, or other of his cattle, dy’d 
strangely, without -any signs of a na- 
tural disease, and that he believed he 
had lost above two hundred pound by 
her in a very short time. 

“Afterwards was sworn Susan Ayloit, 
who deposed that Richard Harvey's 
wife, and also her child, were-bewitched 
to death by the prisoner; her evidence 
being the same with her information. * 

“Elizabeth Field was also sworn. 
She said that about nine years ago, she 
had a nurse-child, and thatone day the 
prisoner came and stroaked the child, 
saying it was a curious child, or words 
to that purpose; that soon afterwards, 
in the evening of the same day, the 
child was taken strangely ill, one of her 
legs being so distorted, that the toes were 
turned back behind the heel; that in 
two days time the leg was well, and the 
other distorted in the same manner as 
the first had been. That afterwards the 
child had strange fits and convulsions 
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at times, and pined away till she died ; 
that she always thought the child was 
bewitched by Jane Wenham, the prisoner 
at the bar. Being asked why she did 
not prosecute her immediately after? 
she answered, she was @ poor woman, 
and the child had ‘no friends able to 
bear the charges of such a prosecution. 
Being again asked whether she was 
grown rich since? she said she was still 
very poor, but this opportunity pre- 
senting itself, she laid hold of it to give 
her evidence, 

“William Booroughs being sworn, 
said that he had seen Anne Thorne in 
several of her fits; that he twice brought 
the prisoner to her, and that both times 
she recovered immediately, and flew at 
her to scratch-her: he said also that the 
prisoner was one of very ill reputation, 
and that he, and several others of the 
neighbourhood, had suspected her to be 
a witch for many years. 

“Thomas Ireland was the next sworn, 
who attested that he had been all along 
an eyewitness to the whole course of the 
maid's disorder; that he had seen: her 
recover out of her fits at the approach of 
the prisoner; that he saw Jane Wenham 
within three minutes of the time when - 
Anne Thorne had said that she threatened 
her it should be worse with her than it 
had been yet; that he, hearing 4 noise 
of cats crying and screaming about the 
house several times, went out and saw 
several of them, which made towards 
Jane Wenham’s house; that he saw acat 
with a face like Jane Wenham; that he, 
with Mr. Chauncy, was not able to force 
Anne Thorne through the gate which was 
open, but she went over the other very 
swiftly. This, I think, was the sum of 
his evidence. 

“James Burvile was alsq,sworn, who 
said, that, hearing the scratchings and 
noises of» cats, he went out and saw 
several of them; that one of them 
had a face like Jane Wenham; that he 
was present several times when Anne 
Thorne said she saw cats about her 
bed; and more he would have attested, 
but this was thought sufficient by the 
court. 

“Uriah Wright and Thomas Harvey 
being sworn, attested the substance of 
their information above inscribed, and 
added, that they asked the prisoner in 
what shape the devil used to appear to 
her ?—and she said she fancied him to be 
acat. This is a short account of the 
evidence given at the trial, which the 
reader must perceive that I have de- 
signedly abbreviated lest he should 
be clog’d with the same things too 
often =" 

3 
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“A fterwards, the prisoner saying little 
for herself, but that she was a clear wo- 
man, the judge summed up the evidence 
to the jury in a short speech, and left it 
to them, whether it was sufficient to take 
away the prisoner’s life upon the indict- 
ment. The jury desiring some time to 
cousider it, the court adjourned till three 
in the afternoon (it being now past one), 
and then the jury returned, and brought 
in their verdict, that the prisoner was 
guilty upon the evidence. My Lord then 
asked them whether they found her 
guilty upon the indictment for convers- 
ing with the devil in the shape of a cat, 
the foreman answered, ‘We find her 
guilty of that.’ Upon this verdict the 
prisoner received sentence of death, but 
‘was reprieved till further orders.”* 

We have thus given Mr. Bragge’s 
report of this most curious trial, word 
for word. Happily the story of Jane 
Wenham does not end here. The 
conclusion sounds more like a fiction 
than a tale of real life, nevertheless 
it is strictly true. Powell—all honour 
to the grey-haired merry old judge— 
exerted himself successfully to obtain 
her pardon from the Crown, and there 
were men in Hertfordshire more hu- 
mane and more enlightened than Sir 
Henry Chauncy, the Rev. Mr. Gar- 
diner, Mr. Francis Bragge, or the grand 


or petty jury who sat at the Hertford- 


shire spring assizes of 1712. Colonel 
Plumer, of Gilston, the ancestor of 
the late accomplished author of 7’e- 
maine, gave her an asylum in a small 
cottage near his ownresidence. Here 
she was visited by Dr. Hutchinson, 
who found her living “soberly and 
inoffensively.” ‘I will take leave to 
add,” he safs, “that as I have had 
the curiosity to see the good woman 
herself, I have very great assurance 
that she is a pious sober woman. She 
is so far from being unable to say the 
Lord’s Prayer, that she would make 
me hear both the Lord’s Prayer and 
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the Creed, and other very good prayers 
beside, and she spoke “them with) an 
undissembled devotion though pith 
such little errors of expression ‘ag 
those that cannot read are subject to, 
I verily believe that there is no one 
that reads this, but may think in 
their own minds that such a storm 
as she met with might have fallen 
upon them, if it had been their mis- 
fortune to have been poor and to 
have met. with such accidents as she 
did, in such a barbarous parish as she 
lived in.”t Such is the account 
given by Dr. Hutchinson, who was 
one of the King’s chaplains, and in- 
cumbent of the parish of St. James 
in St. Edmund’s-bury ; we believe that 
he subsequently rose to the episcopal 
bench.” He speaks, it will be ob- 
served, from his own personal know- 
ledge and observation. It is stated in 
a note to Defoe’s work, above quoted, 
that ‘‘she afterwards became possess- 
ed of a comfortable subsistence, that 
she did a great deal of good with it to 
the poor, and became as much the 
object. of their esteem as she had 
been of their detestation.” 

Such was the end of the case of 
Jane Wenham. Would that we could 
say, as has frequently been asserted, 
that this was the last case of a pro- 
secution under the statute. In July 
1716, a substantial farmer, of the 
name of Hickes, accused his wife and 
child (the latter a girl of nzne years of 
age) of witchcraft. They were tried 
at the assizes at Huntingdon, before 
Wilmot ; they were ‘‘visited by se- 
veral divines ;” they confessed their 
crime ; and, on the prosecution of the 
husband and father, the wife and 
child were hanged at Huntingdon, on 
the 28th of July, 1716!{ We close 
this ghastly page in the history of 
legal, clerical, and domestic cruelty 
with horror. 





capital felony to “ consult, covenant with, 
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Ir is but a pond, in a quiet mea- 
dow, or sheltered amid the ferns of 
some noble park. A broad oak over- 
shadows one side of it; and, in the 
shadow, patient cattle stand, knee- 
deep, whisking off the flies with 
monotonously impatient tail, and re- 
joiciog in the coolness. Hundreds 
will pass it by ; for the majority dis- 
regard the familiar objects of daily 
life, and see neither wonder nor 
beauty except in what is unusual or 
costly. All men can marvel at a 
meteor; it is only the sensitive and 
thoughtful who feel undying interest 
in the stars. Thus it is that many 
will pass by the Pond, with scarcely 
aglance, who would pause before an 
ornamental piece of water, to gaze at 
a couple of swans regally floating 
along. The artist, the poet, and the 
naturalist know better. All poetical 
minds love a pond: “ the eye of the 
landscape,” Novalis calls it; and the 
thoughtful bhumourist, to whom we 
owe Friends in Council, severely 
rebukes the levity, or ignorance, of 
one who speaks slightingly on the 
subject. “I see you are unworthy to 
have a pond,” he says, “and that 
you do not know the beauties of it. 
Thither come the more contempla- 
tive insects, and sit upon the waters, 
or perch upon the top of the reeds. 
Quiet old fish, who have seen much 
of life, make their lazy, waving way 
through the dull waters, You can 
trace their movements by the light 
ripples on the top, even when ‘you 
caunot see the fish themselves. Then 
perhaps there is a majestic water-lily 
(there was one in my early suburban 
pond); and what can be more glo- 
rious to behold? And then, too, 
however small the pond, the sky is 
to be seen in it, And as the little 
ill-shaped bit of glass, in which some 
exquisite rustic beauty is wont at 
morning and at evening time to see 
her fair self reflected, gains (oh! how 
surely in the eyes of her lover!) a 
dignity and a felicity from reflecting 
daily the most beautiful thing in 
creation that we know anything of, 
@ beautifal woman ; so my little pond 
will never. be despised by the ardent 


lover of Nature, while, in its stillness, 
it mirrors ceaselessly (giving even 
more repose to the great scene) the 
choicest wonder of the physical 
world.” 

Iam sure of the precious sympathy 
of this author in a discourse ‘‘ On the 
Inexhaustibility of Ponds ;” and if, 
by mischance, these pages catch the 
eye of any reader whose education 
has been neglected in this direction, 
he must permit me to rectify that 
oe by unfolding to him what 
those who have taken their degree, 
and are familiar with the “best 
models,” are prepared to feel and say 
on the subject. If I succeed, he will 
be the richer in a new source of plea- 
sure. If I fail, he will think me a 
mild enthusiast, perhaps a noodle ; 
but this, however afflicting, can be 
borne, and will assuredly not lessen 
my love of a pond. No sarcasms can 
reach me there. Affection bears a 
charmed life. I have lolled for 
dreamy hours by the side of a pool, 
through the long summer noons of 
boyhood, watching the rapid whirl- 
ing of the dragon-fly, and the anxious 
vigour of the frogs— startled from 
their repose on the branch of a tree 
emerging from the water—as they 
swam to the opposite bank; and I 
have stood for hours, net in hand, 
through the damp and chill of spring 
and autumn, eager in the search for 
insects, reptiles, worms, and ‘polypes, 
which were to furnish days of study ; 
nor can I decide on which occasion 
the pond was the source of the great- 
est pleasure: There ate visions of 
many ponds which memory calls up ; 
but there is one more frequent in its 
visitings than any other, bringing 
with it always a breath of bappy 
days. Had I but the cunning band 
which could paint that scene as I see 
it, and feel it, even the most superci- 
lious of spectators would confess its 
charm. It is overhung with oaks 
and ash trees in negligent grace. On 
one side is a rich meadow, bright 
with buttercups, where the lovely 
cattle of Alderney are chewing the 
meditative cud; on the other side a 
winding path leads to a little wood, 
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with a gurgling rivulet threading its 
way to a mill stream. Part of its 
surface is a mass of white flowers; 
and, in its shallow depths the eye 
discerns a miniature forest of water- 
plants. The blue sky, and large lazy 
summer-clouds, are over all; the 
birds are singing; the rivulet is 
gurgling; the sun is shining; goats 
are bleating; and the grand deep- 
mouthed bay of a mastiff comes from 
the distance. That is to me an al- 
most sacred spot; the memory of it 
is inextricably associated with words 
and looks that can never grow in- 
different, although often heard and 
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propos to show every reader, who 
as not already anticipated me, some- 
thing of the amusement and instrue- 
tion that may be got out of a com. 
mon pond, with the least possible 
amount of trouble or expense, 

Here, as elsewhere, the first ste 
is half the journey. It is the begin 
ning which intimidates. People form 
misty conceptions of the pleasure or 
advantage to be gained in a particu. 
lar study or pursuit; which remain 
mere conceptions and unrealised de- 
sires, because they fancy that they 
have not the means and appliances 
at hand. They don’t know how to 


seen elsewhere—for there is a sort of set about it. 


elective affinity which seems capri- 
ciously to determine these links of 
association —and thus the spot be- 
comes idealised to my feelings; and 
et were the reader to be takén there, 

e might shrug his shoulders as he 
exclaimed, “Only a Pond!’ Be it 
80; let all colours. of association be 
sponged away, and the scene owe 
nothing to its charm but what it can 
bring itself; the painter, or the poet, 
or the naturalist, will never pass it 
without a glance of admiration. 
Therefore will I seize the reader of 
neglected education by the button, 
and convince him that my pond is 
worthy of his respect. 

The Microscope, so potent an in- 
strument in the hands of Science, has 
latterly become the source of exqui- 
site amusement to thousands, Na- 
tural History—always a favourite 
pursuit—has taken a decided direc- 
tion towards the world of waters. 
The sea-side has gained new charms ; 
a dreary novel and shrimps (from 
London) no longer form the chief 
entertainments of those who have 
bathed, ‘sailed, and paraded. It has 
been discovered that rock-pools are 
rich in interest; the arrival of the 
steamer is no longer the one excite- 
ment of the day. Even those whose 
fortunes or avocations do not permit 
a visit to the coast, may now have 
imitation rock-pools in their drawing- 
room. A new pleasure has been dis- 
covered. But it implies expense and 
trouble, which many cannot or will 
not bestow; and, on this account, I 


“So men sit shivering on the chilly bank; 
once in, 
How great is their delight!” * 

The golden rule in study, as in life, 
is “Make a beginning.” It matters 
not where or how you begin. Begin 
somewhere, and the rest is simple, 
Catch hold of the easiest handle, and 
you will soon pull yourself through, 
All roads lead to Rome; all rivers 
run into the sea, 

My own beginnings were so lu- 
dicrously unsystematic, yet proved 
so efficient, that the story may 
profitably be told here. For some 
years I had read books of natu- 
ral history with keen interest, es 
cially books treating of the simpler 
animals; and. great was the envy 
which was occasionally felt for those 
happy mortals who made this subject 
a pursuit. Why did I not imitate 
them? Because my time was ab- 
sorbed in other labours? Sophistical 
excuse! one has always time to study 
what one really desires to study. 
The real difference between the true 
“worker” and the “ potterer” lies in 
energy and purpose, not in the num- 
ber of hours at command. If there- 
fore neither time nor inclination was 
wanting, why did I hesitate? Sim- 
ply because the appliances, supposed 
to be necessary, were wanting: & 
microscope had to be bought; and 
in those days microscopes were not 
cheap, as they are now: 4ll the other 
accoutrements of a naturalist were 
wanted ; and thus, because the study 
could not be systematically begun 
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without an expense which made me 

use, the desire remained a desire. 
fs not this the history of hundreds? 
One spring day, however, I observed 
some tadpoles swimming about a fa- 
yourite pond. The word tadpole has, 
perhaps, no magic in your ears; you 
would feel no sort of thrill at the sight 
of a pond full of them? It was other- 
wise with me. The metamorphoses of 
the tadpole, and several physiological 
peculiarities connected with its organ- 
jsation, had thrown a dignified inte- 
rest over that animal; and a swift re- 
solution was made to make a “ begin- 
ning.” Appliances or no appliances, 
the plunge should be taken on the 
morrow. 

That morrow came, and brought a 
brilliant and witty friend to spend 
the day. He was made a sharer in 
the newly-discovered pleasure. The 
severe simplicity of historical trath 
forces me to confess that I don't 
think my friend had any intense en- 
thusiasm about those Batrachians ; 
Iam not sure that he had a very dis- 
tinct idea of what branch of the ani- 
mal kingdom they belonged to; but 
that was of little consequence — to 
me. He was my guest; and we ali 
know that visitor is synonymous 
with victim. The only difference be- 
tween a landlord and a host is, that 
the one cheats you out of hard cash, 
and the other out of soft complais- 
ance: a guest is, ipso facto, a “ mush 
of concession.” He is forced to be 
interested in your children and your 
china, your pigs and your pictures, 
your crops and your grievances. If 
ever you return his visit, he takes 
his revenge ; but while your guest, 
he is, body and soul, your property. 
The reader’s experience will, I am 
sure, feelingly testify to this. Has 
he not,. with suppressed criticism, 
kissed the moist mouth of “the 
baby,” and servilely declared it to be 
& remarkably fine child, looking some 
months older than its age?—has he 
not detected in its amorphous fea- 
tures that likeness to the father 


which, by a strange coincidence, it 
never bas to its mother? Has he not 
meekly allowed the young three-year- 
old pickle to make perilous investi- 
ations into his watch; and found 


imself released only to be dragged 
remorselessly through the muck of 
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the farmyard, to inspect pigs and 
cattle, on which he tried to look 
knowing and interested, hazarding 
an occasional question which be- 
trayed immense and initial ignorance 
of the beasts and their treatment? 
His host silently noted this igno- 
rance; but that did not prevent fur- 
ther explorations of improvements in 
draining and subsoiling. In town, 
at the clab, or at a dinner-party, the 
very talk of such subjects would be 
quashed ; but the man who in Pall 
Mall may speak disrespectfully even 
of mangold-wurzel, is condemned to 
be sympathetic and acquiescent on 
crops in Hertfordshire. I instance 
the host who farms a bit of his land ; 
but the case is equally trae if your 
host wastes his time and money on 
any other hobby. The gentleman 
farmer is not a whit more tyrannous 
than the botanist, archeologist, or 
Socialist. If you are not called on to 
admire pigs, you must inspect ‘ spe- 
cimens,” or hear all about parallelo- 
grams; and woe upon you if your 
host have a grievance or a quarrel ! 
for not only are you called upon to 
listen to a redundant exposition of 
all the details, and to hear all the 
letters and answers that have passed, 
but you have to share his indigna- 
tion, and stigmatise conduct which 
secretly, you think might wear quite 
another aspect if the other side were 
heard. But what does that matter? 
you dare not express the opinion. 
You are inthe een faces You 
are a guest: your blood be on your 
own head! 

I had my guest, and naturally he 
was called upon to assist in the pur- 
suit of poles under difficulties. 
It is probable that he was not asked 
whether he really cared to spend his 
afternoon in that exhilarating and 
instructive manner; and it is certain 
that whether he “liked it or lu 
it,” he was seen in the park, walking 
with one who conspicuously carried a 
large beer jag slang on a piece of 
string. uch were my appliances. 
No schoolboy. ever caught at an 
easier handle to effect a purpose. 
This beer-jug was to serve as net and 
vasculum in one; and it did so. 
Memorable has the picture remained 
to me of the two men of letters bob- 
bing with a beer-jug for tadpoles, 
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amid shouts of Homeric laughter at 
failure and awkwardness. That Ba- 
trachian is not an eminently saga- 
cious beast, otherwise we should 
have caught few with such appli- 
ances; but we caught as many as 
were wanted, and after placing a 
little duckweed and a water-plant or 
two in the jug, we returned home 
triumphant. I told P (to con- 
sole his classical mind) that, undigni- 
fied as our appearance might be in 
shallow eyes, we had only to assume 
a certain severity of deportment and 
style ourselves cupellophoroi, to make 
amazement melt into respect. But 
whether it was that the long lines of 
school-girls had an invincible ten- 
dency to giggling, or that the mis- 
cellaneous promenaders had but a 
dim perception of Greek analogies, 
certain it is that every one eyed us 
with something less than admiration. 
I am always stared at as a monster, 
when carrying simply my net and 
vasculum (is it necessary to assure 
my fair readers that the monstrosity 
is strictly impersonal ?) — imagine 


what it was with a beer-jug ! 


On reaching home, two finger- 
glasses and a tumbler received the 
noble beasts; .and thus were three 
little aquaria formed, which, although 
wanting all the artistic elegance 
which the taste of Mrs. Bohn, of Essex 
Street, Strand, has since given to 
aquaria, for the captivation of ama- 
teurs, were to me full of interest and 
enjoyment ; the very makeshift nature 
of the thing doubtless adding a relish 
to it. During the unoccupied hours 
of digestion, and in many other 
“fringes of time,” I watched the 
development of the animals, They 
became quite pets at last; nor dare 
I trust myself to paint the tragedy of 
their end, when in incautious ignor- 
ance I one day allowed the glasses to 
remain too long exposed to the sun, 
and found on returning home that 
all my little ones had lived. 

It was thus [ made a beginning; 
whereby the reader may learn how 
easy the beginning is. A tank is doubt- 
less more desirable than a finger- 
glass; a microscope is a far more 
em instroment than a lens; 

ut if you begin with finger-glass 
and lens you will in due time find 
yourself with microscope and tank ; 
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whereas if you don’t begin until you 
have these, it is probable you will 
never begin at all. Observe, it ig 
said “in due time.” There are many 
who supply themselves with instra. 
ments before they have felt the need 
or learned the use of them. A man 
buys a microscope, expecting to 
plunge at once into the world of - 
wonders, and finds he’can do nothing 
with it—knows not what wonders he 
is to look for. Had he begun witha 
lens, he would have grown up to the 
use of a microscope. It is. thus 
Science has grown. It did not begin 
with appliances. In no department 

do we begin with patents; these are * 
the inventions of our growing wants, 

I soon discovered that a lens was 
not sufficient. A friend lent me his 
microscope ; and, after tasting the en- 
joyment of its uurestricted use, I was 
soon forced to buy one of my own. 
For those among my readers who rebel 
against the notion of beginning with- 
out something like a systematic out 
fit, a list may here be given of the 
necessary articles, A landing - net 
lined with fine muslin — or even 
simply a muslin net—to skim the 
surface and dredge the bottom of 
ponds ; a camel-hair brush, to remove 
the more delicate animals from, the 
net to the bottle; a wide-mouthed 
glass jar (or a pickle-bottle), anda 
wide-mouthed phial for the more 
delicate larve; these complete the 
hunting equipment :. there is nothing 
expensive or cumbrous in that. 

Nor are the facilities of the pursuit 
less noticeable. So rich is almost 
every stagnant pond, that you have 
only to dip the jar in, trusting to 
chance, and on raising it to the light 
you will see a little world in minia- 
ture: insects of various shape and 
colour; larve of many kinds and 
sizes, from the fierce water-tiger down 
to the day-fly ; water-beetles ; water- 
fleas, with their coloured bags of 
eggs; plants rich in colour apd grace 
fal in form: there is study for months 
in that glass jar. If you are ignorant 
of the names and natures of these 
objects, all will be interesting; if 
knowledge have already made the 
commonest objects familiar, the de- 
light of discovering new or rare forms 
replaces the delight of general won- 
derment. How far the studies will 
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be pushed, depends of course on the 
leisure and mental disposition of each 
student; they may remain on the 
level of mere amusement, or lead up 
to the heights of physiological science. 

A little experience will soon mark 
out the ponds which are most likely 
to contain the best preserves; the 
angler knows a likely stream when 
he sees it, and where the pike will 
lie. As a general rule, the older the 
pond and the more water-plants it 
contains, the richer it will be found ; 
the ordinary duck-pond contains little. 
With our net we skim the surface, 
aod among the mass of leaves and 
weeds we find great varieties of tiny 
creatures, which we remove with the 
camel-hair brush, or our fingers, and 
deposit in the glass jar. Or with the 
pet we drag the bottom, and amid 
the mud, stones, and bits of stick, 
we find worms, molluscs, and _per- 
haps fish. The process is not difficult, 
as you perceive. But there are ani- 
mals much sought after and rarely 
found, which require another method 
of search. I will therefore give the 
reader a bit of advice, for which I 
should have been very grateful my- 
self, and which he will not find in any 
other place — it is how to get Polypes 
and Polyzoa. So many men of science 
have asked me how I got my Polypes, 
that a detailed description becomés 
necessary. 

The reader is supposed to know the 
Hydra, or Fresh-water Polype, since, 
perhaps, nothing in the pond-world 
affords the scientific mind more inte- 
rest than this remarkable animal, the 
wonders of which were first revealed 
in the admirable researches of Trem- 
bley,* whose work may be picked up 
for a few shillings in almost any 
second-hand German catalogue of sci- 
entific works, and is worth its weight 
in gold, although seldom, I fancy, 
read nowadays. To get some of 
the Hydre became a pressing de- 
sire; I would have given fabulous 
prices' for them. To get Trembley’s 
work was also a pressing desire. 
Both seemed almost unattainable, and 
both were easy of attainment, could 


one but have known how to set about’ 
the search. The booksellers told me 
the book was rare; and every one I 
asked, told me that the animals 
were only to be found in a few ‘ponds. 
Both statements proved inaccurate. 
Give an order to your German book- 
seller, if you don’t care to look 
through catalogues for yourself, and 
he will quickly get a copy of Trem- 
bley. Come with me to a good —_ 
or ranning stream, and the Polypes 
will no doubt turnup. Between Kew 
and Richmond there is an arm of the 
Thames running beside Kew Park, 
in which Hydra fusca is abundant. 
In the ponds’of Richmond Park, 
especially the one which lies amid 
the ferns, as you go from the Sheen 
Gate to Combe Wood, Hydra viridis 
is abundant. These are the only two 
species of Hydra: the former is much 
the larger of the two, and is of a 
whitish-brown colour; the latter is 
of a brilliant green. When in the 
glass jar of water these animals are 
discernible enough, but it is in vain 
to look for them in the pond, or on 
the weed out of water. I discovered 
both by accident. In a jar fall of 
water and duckweed which had been 
left untouched after returning from a 
hunt, I observed on the followin 
morning certain green spots scatte 
over the sides of the glass; on rais- 
ing it to the light, a flash of pleasure 
ran through me as the long-sought 
Polypes were recognised. Further in- 
spection showed quantities banging 
to the stems of the duckweéd, 
waving their tentacles to and fro in 
search of prey. But no'sooner was a 
bit of duckweed removed’ from the 
water, than the Polype, before . so 
visible, became invisible, to reappear 
again on being returned to the water. 
his explained why the Hydra viridis 
had never been detected by me before. 
No sooner has the eye become fami- 
liar with .them, than it detects them 
even out of the water; but the easiest. 
and surest way to get them is simply 
to let the contents of your glass jar 
stand undisturbed when it is brought 
from the pond: in a few hours the 





_™ TREMBLEY : Mémoires pour servir & Vhistoire des Polypes d'eau douce, 1744. The 
diseoveries were announced by REAUMUR in the preface to the sixth volume ef his 
monument of industry and sagacity, Mémoires sur les Insects, 1742, pp. li.-lvii., 
and have since been repeated in all text-books, 
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Polypes, if there are any present, 
will quit the weed to fasten them- 
selves on the sides of the jar. You 
can then remove them with a camel- 
hair brush. 

Hydra fusca was found in the 
following way: I had skimmed the 
surface with the net, and after turning 
over the dead leaves and bits of stick, 
I noticed something like a patch of 
mucus, which seemed without life or 
form; but as everything I did not 
know was always popped into my 
jar that it might be known, and as 
patches of mucus often turn out to 
contain eggs of molluscs, this new 
patch was dropped ‘in. No sooner 
was it in the water than it began to 
expand its tentacles, and reveal itself 
as Hydra fusca, On re-examination 
of the net, I found quantities sticking 
to the muslin and the leaves! and 
now I can detect them at a glance 
amid a mass of leaves and sticks. 
Let the reader only follow the rule 
of dropping everything unknown into 
the water, and watching its arrival 
there, and he will soon learn to re- 
cognise these Polypes. The same 
rule will lead him to the discovery 
of Polyzoa, those exquisite and high- 
ly organised creatures, of which Pro- 
fessor Allman has recently given so 
splendid a monograph in the publica- 
tions of the Ray Society. 

And now we have got our Polypes, 
some ingenious reader is curious to 
know what it is which can render 
them so interesting, for their appear- 
ance as they fasten themselves to the 
side of the glass, or on the stems of 
the weed, is not very suggestive. 
They look like tiny plants, and al- 
though as we watch them their ten- 
tacles. are seen to wave to and fro 
with what looks like spontaneous 
motion, and although, further, they 
shrivk up, as if alarmed, when the 
water-beetle touches them roughly 
in swimming past, thereby indicating 
that they are animals, or very sensi- 
tive plants, yet this does not seem to 
lead to much. There seems but little 
vista here; one begins to fancy the 
perspective somewhat limited, their 
resources of amusement soon ex- 
hausted. Quien sabe ?—who knows ? 
The vista may open, and prove inde- 
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finite, if we are patient. In Natural 
History patience is the mother of 
invention, ever finding out some 
thing new and strange. And gee! 
we are at once rewarded: the long 
thread-like arms of our Hydra, way. 
ing listlessly to and fro, have come 
in contact with a small worm, a 
Nais. The poor wretch may wriggle 
and wriggle with the energy of an 
acrobat, it is in vain; every twist 
enfolds him more securely in those 
fatal meshes ; if he becomes trouble 
some, the other arms will bend over, 
and make escape almost hopeless. A. 
young gentleman, with more expec. 
tations than wit, may escape from the 
hands of the bill-brokers before’ his 
expectations are theirs; and so may 
this Nais escape undigested from the 
pressing familiarity of the Polype; 
but the chance is not worth much. 
We perceive this, as we notice how 
quietly the Polype draws the reluc- 
tant Nais closer to him. There is no 
fussy ferocity in the embrace; with 
grave resistless orderliness the thing 
is done; slowly the elastic mouth 
expands, receives the worm, and 
swallows it. Very bulgy and pot- 
bellied that graceful Hydra now ap- 
pears; but he has secured a good 
meal, and despising fastidious points 
of appearance, will digest it in quiet. 
The Polype appears to be a 'preda- 
tory animal in spite of its plant-like 
aspect ; and as ‘‘one touch of eating 
makes the whole world kin,” we be- 
gin to take a fresh interest in him, 
now we have seen him at dinner. 
Let us try another with another 
worm. We push a Nais witbin reach 
of the drooping tentacles ; it is seized, 
but by a violent and lucky wriggle 
it escapes. A philosophic friend sug- 
gests that in this case the bill-broker 
must be a Jew — being obviously too 
lenient for a Christian of that pro- 
fession. I suspect a paradox, and 
urge an explanation, adding that 
“the popular theory of the Jew is” 
. . » .« and I am interrapted by 
this parody of Shakespeare's verse : 


“Christians that fester, smell far worse 
than Jews.” * 


“Yes, sir,” continues my observant 
friend, “it is as I say: much as 





* “Tilies that fester, smell far worse than weeds.”—SHAKESPEARE: Sonnels. 
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the Hebrew discounter may be dis- 

ed to prefer his interest to yours, 
and to act on the preference, the rapa- 
city and hardness of the Christian 
accommodator, surpasses that of the 
Two Tribes, as well as that of the 
undiscovered Ten Tribes. The Jew 
has his conscience ; but the Christian 
has had his, and flung it to the 
dogs—who turn away from it in dis- 
ust.” ’ 

While this exposition has been 
made, the Nais, which had escaped 
«from the Jew (if Jew he be) has 
unhappily fallen into the clutches of 
a Christian rival: the impetus of fear 
drove him from one into the grasp of 
the other. Thege is no longer hope. 
What is this ? The Jew also has now 
seized the wriggling tail of this un- 
fortunate individual, whose head is 
already in what schoolboys call 
“chancery.” It is pull devil pull 
baker, now. Both tug steadily—and 
both begin to swallow! Unless the 
body should split in two, and the 
rivals be pacified by each having a 
half, it is probable there will be a 
pretty quarrel presently. Let us 
watch it. Each gulps down his own 
end, with steady systematic energy: 
and now there is scarcely a bit of the 
victim unswallowed ; the two rapa- 
cious mouths get closer and closer 
to each other, as the bridge of worm 
between them gets smaller. What 
will come of it? which of them will 
refund? Refund is a word odious 
in the ear of afl the tribe; ’tis not to 
be alluded to. Neither of these 
amiable persons seems in the least 
disposed that way; and—can it be 
possible ?—~our Christian friend seems 
opening his maw still wider, while 
the Caucasian appears to be of Shy- 
lock’s way of thinking when they 
offer to spare his life, but confiscate 
his goods : 


* ern my life and all; oh! spare not 
at. 
You take my house when you do take the 


prop 
That a sustain my house. You take my 
e 


bea + do take the means whereby I 
ve.” 


Rather than disgorge he suffers him- 
self to be dragged into his rival's 
maw. "Tis a pretty sight, this of the 
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half - swallowed gentleman resolutel 
holding on to his bit of worm, though 
somewhat circumscribed in his move- 
ments. The denouement interests 
us. One bill-discounter discounting 
another is too exhilarating a 

tacle to be disregarded. Unforta- 
nately we have forgotten the nature 
of the beast. One jackal will not eat 
another. One polype cannot digest 
another. Honour among thieves! 
If those who prey on the rest of man- 
kind were to begin preying on each 
other, social arrangements would be 
disturbed. Alas! yes; and thus it 
is that the Jew, being of a meeker 
temper, allows the worm to be sucked 
out of him, and is then himself allow- 
ed to make an honourable retreat, 
empty, but with a whole skin. My 
friend points in triumph to this proof 
of his generalisation, and almost per- 
suades me to forswear pork. 

The reader now begins to see that 
the Polypes may be more interesting 
than their appearance promised. A 
closer acquaintance with them will 
raise his regard. In a scientific point 
of view, the mere fact that the Hydra 
is one of the simplest of animals, and 
indeed is the very simplest of those 
large enough to admit of experiment, 
gives ita pecoliar value. Let us notice 
here a single point. What is called 
the stomach of the Hydra is a mere 
cavity in its substance, not an organ, 
not even # distinct bag. It'is no- 
thing more nor less than a folding-in 
of the outer skin, as when the finger 
of a glove is inverted,—and this must 
be understood more literally than is 
the case with the higher animals, in 
whom also the mucous membrane 
which lines the whole extent of the 
digestive cavity, from the’ ‘mouth 
downwards, is said to ‘be a folding-in 
of the external envelope—a position 
which the transeendental anatomist 
may lawfully assume, but which the 
histologist must impugn, for’ the 
mucous membrane is as distinct from 
the skin as connective ‘tissue is: from 
bone. But in the Hydra no~ such 
difference between external and in- 
ternal exists. There are microscop- 
ists who deny this; but I have con- 
vinced myself of it by very careful 
examination; and the proof is seen 
in Trembley’s celebrated experiment,* 





* TREMBLEY, p. 261. 
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wherein the Polype was turned inside 
out—the skin becoming the stomach, 
and the stomach the skin—yet diges- 
tion went on as well as before. Now 
it requires very little reflection to 
assure us that no animal having a 
mucous membrane lining its - diges- 
tive cavity, could replace that mem- 
brane by its external envelope ; if, 
therefore, the Polype shows such in- 
difference to being turned inside out, 
it must be because there is, in truth, 
little difference between the inside 
and the outside — in other words, it 
has no special membrane lining the 
digestive cavity. 

What then? asks the reader, inno- 
cent of anatomy. Why then, a very 
interesting question arises. We saw 
the Polype swallow a worm, and we 
said the worm would be digested ; 
but now we find that it is indifferent 
whether the worm be inside a cavity 
supposed to be specially allotted to 
digestion, or a cavity formed out of 
the external skin. .We know that 
Digestion—in the scientific meaning 
of the word—is effected by the agency 
of gastric and intestinal juices, se- 
creted from peculiar glands formed 
in tle mucous membrane, these juices 
acting chemically on the food; and 
‘we are naturally led to inquire how 
it is the Polype can have the juices 
if it have not the glands ; how it can 
have the glands if it have not the 
mucous membrane, or apything ana- 
logous to it; and bow it.can digest if 
it have no chemical means of digest- 
ing? This is only another way of 
putting the paradoxical question, 
“Can Polypes digest at all?” On a 
former occasion an attempt was made 
in these pages’* to show that even 
the more highly organised Sea-Ane- 
mones were incapable of digesting, 
in the proper sense of the word ; and 
of course those arguments apply with 
more force to the Hydra. I will, 
however, briefly state what the true 
answer to this question seems to de- 
mand. If by ‘Digestion we under- 
stand any and every mode of render- 
ing food fit for assimilation, we mast of 
course admit that the Hydra digests, 
no less than an alderman ; but to give 
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the word this latitade of meaning is to 
destroy all scientific nomenclatare; 
and to confound Digestion—which ig 
the special function of an organic 
apparatus — with Cooking, Carving, 
Mastication, and all other modes of 
preparing food for assimilation. On 
the other hand, if we limit the term 
Digestion to express that complex 
of chemical and mechanical actions 
which takes place in the alimey 


canal, it is clear that the Hydra, 


which has no alimentary canal, and 
no secreting organs, cannot be said, 
to digest. If in its stomach it effects 
any chemical change whatever on the 
food it swallows, the means by which 
it does so must be ,unlike all those 
at present recognised. In fact, 80 
simple is the organisation of the 
Polype, that it is in vain to seek 
there for those organs, which we meet 
in the higher animals. It has no 
organs of secretion; no organs of 
circulation; no organs of respiration; 
in fact, it has scarcely any differentia- 
tion of its substance into separate 
tissues, or even an approach to it. 
Leydig, indeed, has discgvered cells 
which he calls muscle-cells. Bat 
these—granting them to be musele- 
cells — exist only in one species; at 
least I have never been able to detect 
them in Hydra fusca, although they 
are readily found in Hydra viridis ; 
the mass of the body seems to be 
composed of a gelatinous contractile — 
substance, which has a tendency to 
break up into Ameeba-like portions. 
And what is an Amceba? some will 
ask. One of the pond - inhabiting 
curiosities which may profiiably em- 
ploy your microscope, and which, 
therefore, may claim a few words of 
digression in this place. The Amoeba 
(formerly called Proteus) is certainly 
the simplest of all organic beings; 
for, according to the majority of 
writers, it is nothing but a micro- 
scopic bit of gelatinous substance, 
without any differentiation of parts: 
it not only has no “organs,” but no 
tissues out of which an organ coald 
be formed; and although I am dis- 
posed to agree with Auerbach { in 
believing the Amoeba to be a single- 





_ ™ See Magazine for June 1857. 
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celled animal (the cell-wall and nu- 
cleus being discernible under proper 
treatment), yet even this amount of or- 
ganisation is assuredly small enough. 
Imagine an animal which has inde- 
endent existence, which moves, feeds, 
and propagates, and is nevertheless 
only a sivgle microscopic cell, and 
you will admit that a less elaborate 
mechanism for the performance of 
vital actions cannot be conceived. 
How can it move? How does it 
feed? How canit propagate? These 
are questions which you may per- 
haps answer for yourself after a pa- 
tient and amused investigation. But 
first let us see how the animalcule 
is to be obtained. , 

The Amceba jis found among the 
debris of organic matter in the mud 
bottom of almest any pond. Very 
true; you imagine then that nothing 
can be simpler than the process of 
securing one? If ever you have sought 
for needles in a haystack, it is pro- 
bable that you considered the process 
somewhat more laborious than the 
result could justify. In vain you are 
assured that there are hundreds of 
needles ; to find them, can only be a 
lucky accident. Very much the same 
process is that of hunting for a mi- 
croscope animalcule in the mud of a 
pond; and to save you from this 
baffling search, here is a simple me- 
thod of making these Amcebe in 
any quantity. Place a small bit of 
meat—no matter what, provided it 
has not been cooked—into a tumbler 
three parts full of water; allow this 
to stand for two or three weeks in 
the sunlight. Green vegetation will 
quickly appear. At. the end of the 
second or third week, if you dip 
your “finder” (a glass tube, sold at 
all microscope establishments) into 
the decomposed” sediment, and place 
the drop on a glass-slide under the 
microscope, you will soon discover 
one or more of these interesting 
animals. How is one to be recog- 
ised? By its peculiarity of move- 
ment. An irregular mass, having no 
shape at all, is seen to change that 
no-shape every instant. Out pushes 
a corner of the mass, gets larger, is 
drawn in again, or has another cor- 
ner pushed out beside, or opposite it. 
The elder Mathews used to tell a 
story of a despairing pig-driver whose 
pig had broken loose, and who stood 


in helpless misery, exclaiming, “ Oh 
Christ! he’ll ran up all manner of 
streets!” The Amoeba seems inclined 
to run up all manner of streets at 
once, thrusting out its legs in all 
directions, and in simultaneous dis- 
traction. By “legs,” of course, I do 
not mean the locomotive organs which 
in higher animals are so named. The 
leg of the Ameeba is quite a tempor- 
ary organ—a mere bit of the body, 
pushed out anywhere for the purpose 
of progression. The elastic substance 
prolongs itself in one direction, a 
rush of granules. is seen to set in, and 
enlarge this prolongation, till per- 
haps the whole substance passes into 
it; and thus the animal has dragged 
itself forward. Half-a-dozen such 
legs may be formed at once, and 
taken in again. Thus does the 
Ameeba deserve its original name of 
Proteus—he of many shapes— 


“Tf shape it could be called, 
That shape had none.” 


Arms and legs are clearly superfluous 
to an animal with so accommodating 
a body: they are improvised when 
wanted, and abolished after their. 
service is performed. We, nobler 
animals, cannot imitate that; but if 
our bodies are not so accommodat- 
ing, our minds—that is, some of them 
—seem little less so; for there are 
men who improvise opinions and 
rinciples.as the Amoeba improvises 
egs; looking in all directions at 
once, and chabging with every 
changing impulse. 

In these incoherent rambles which 
the Ameba makes over the glass- 
slide, he meets occasionally with a 
bit of food which tempts his ap 
tite: .how will he appropriate it? 
Hands, to carry it to his mouth, he 
has none. Mouth, to receive it, he 
has none. Stomach, to digest it, he 
has none. One feels inclined to pity 
the hapless young gentleman who, 
to all theoretical appearance, must 
die of starvation in the midst of 
plenty. But nature has provided 
even for this tiny existence. The 
care which extends thronghout the 
universe will not fail*even this mi- 
croscopic point of life. We saw the 
Ameeba dispense with legs and arms ; 
we may now see him dispense with 
mouth and stomach; ’tis an accom- 
modating creature, taking life by the 
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easiest handle. There is the food; 
and he is seen deliberately wrapping 
himself round it. He will soow be- 
come all mouth and stomach. The 
food' will be received into the sub- 
stance of his body, a portion of which 
gives way, and closes again. There, 
such of it as is available, will be as- 
similated, and the undigested remains 
will find their way out as they ori- 
ginally found their way in. 

It is not easy to watch the process 
of propagation, and we have as yet 
only general presumption in favour 
of the idea that the Ameeba, like the 
rest of the organic world, has an 
such function. If it be truly a cell, 
its propagation}]fis probably the 
same as that of other cells — namely, 
@ spontaneous division, forming 
two cells out of one. But hither- 
to I am not aware of any observer 
having indicated what is the real 
process. 

To return from this digression to 
our Hydra. One of the remark- 
able points in its structure is cér- 
tainly the existence of an immense 
number of minute capsules, each con- 
taining a spring, or thread, which, 
though coiled up within it, is easily 
made to dart out. Agassiz terms 
them lasso-cells, on the assumption 
that’ they are used like the lasso to 
entrap prey. The capsules resemble 
oil-flasks, and the neck of each is 
finished with three hooklets; so 
that the supposition is, that the long 
lasso - threads envelop the victim, 
and hold it against these hooklets. 
And as if this supposition were not 
already sufficiently hazardous, Na- 
turalists have added the further hy- 
pothesis of a poison secreted by these 
capsules. They are hence called 
“nettling organs,’ and “ urticating 
cells,” and have been also found in 
all Sea-anemones, Jelly-fish, and in 
Planariz. How little foundation 
there is for this hypothesis, and how 
many contradictions it meets with 
when confronted with facts, have been 
_ shown in these pages, and need not 
therefore be longer dwelt on.* Enough 
if the attention of the speculative 
reader be called to one point respect- 
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ing them, if the hypothesis of their 
secreting @ poison be accepted. 

In the animal series the lower 
forms are excessively simple, the 
higher forms excessively complex. 
In the course of, its development, the 
higher animal passes through stages 
which are analogous to these grada- 
tions in the series; that is to say, 
it begins with a simple, and en 
with a complex organisation : it was 
homogeneous, and has become more 
aud more heterogeneous, by a gradual 
succession of differentiations. The 
lowest animals have no muscles, no 
nerves, no “organs.” The early em- 
bryo of the highest animal is equall 
without muscles, nerves, organs. tt ; 
has been the very natural tendency 
of transcendental anatomists to as- 
sume that this succession of differ- 
entiations must follow*an order having 
reference to the proportionate im- 
portance of each step; and that the 
functions of Nutrition and Repro- 
duction being the most important, 
these organs would be the first to 
appear. But observation by no means 
confirms this assumption. “The 
spirit of man,” says Bacon some- 
where, “ feigns in Nature a simplicity 
and uniformity greater than really is.” 
Here, in the Hydra, we have an ani- 
mal in whose homogeneous substance 
the very first differentiation that has 
taken place is the establishment of 
capsules, with hooklets and threads, 
said to be organs for the secretion of 
poison; and this before any other 
organs, or differentiations, have taken 
place which could minister to the 
functions of Nutrition and Repro- 
duction. Whatever the function of 
these thread-capsules may be, the 
demand attention as the very first dif 
ferentiation which the Polype shows ; 


‘for the muscle-cell only exists in one 


species, and even that is far less 
special than the thread-capsule. 

But perhaps you care nothing for 
transcendental anatomy? You think 
transcendental synonymous with 
moonshine, and anatomy “nasty?” 
De gustibus. I might deprecate both 
opinions, avd loudly, dithyrambically, 
expound the enjoyments and advan- 





Anemones.” 


* See Magazine, January 1857, Art., “‘ New Facts and Old Fancies about Sea- 
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to be derived from speculation 
and anatomy (the latter, by the way, 
by no means nasty when the subject 
is one of these simple animals, but a 
study which may be followed in the 
drawing-room if necessary); but I 
will no longer play the part of a 
tyrant-host, and you shall be released 
from further demands on your visi- 
torial complaisance. Maga invites 
you to her liberal board, but is far 
from insisting that you shall eat of 
all the dishes. Pay your money and 
take your choice. Your half-crown 
is as good as that of the most tran- 
scendental of anatomists; and it is 
robable that you have more of them. 
Besides, our polypes are far from 
being dependent upon speculative 
uestions for their high interest. 
ood, in, his humorous parody of 
George Robins, describes a courtyard 
in glowing terms ; and having, with 
due emphasis, particularised its pump, 
adds, in’ typographic eloquence— 
“THE PUMP-HANDLE! 
WITHIN REACH OF THE SMALLEST CHILD!” 


In imitation, I would say the polypes 
have handles within reach of the 
smallest intellect ; and even your ca- 
pacious brain, dear reader, will find 
matter for wonderment and amuse- 
ment in these tiny creatures. 

Consider, for a moment, their sub- 
lime indifference to injuries. It is 
one of the advantages of having a 
simple organism, in which each part 
is a repetition of the others, that 
wounds and injuries do not seriously 
interfere with the vital actions. If 
you cut the polype in two, it will not 
die, it will become two polypes; a 
new head and tentacles will grow on 
the one half, a new body and con- 
tinuation on the other. These may 
again be cut into pieces, and again 
they will reappear, like the heads of 
the mythic Hydra after which the 
polype is named. They seem equally 
indifferent to diseases as to injuries, 
I once saw a Hydra fusca part with 
nearly half its substance, which was 
decomposing, and having relieved it- 
self of this useless mass, remain stick- 
ing to the glass besides its companions, 
where it continued for many days, 
‘*doing as well as could be expected,” 
and probably developed a new half, 
though it escaped my observation. 
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In more complex orgavisms, having 
ticular parts of the structure ak 
otted to the performance of icu- 
lar functions—or, as the physiologists 
say, specialised—the removal of “these 
parts is the destruction of the fanc- 
tions. In the higher animals, Nutri- 
tion is closely dependent on Circula- 
tion, and Circulation on Respiration, 
and Respiration again on Nervous 
agency, while the Nervous agency is 
in turn dependent on a due supply of 
arterial blood. Thus does each part 
of the mechanism depend on the 
other ; and a finger pressing on the 
heart, or a wound opening an artery, 
suffices to arrest this wondrous me- 
chanism, Not so in the simpler 
polype. There all parts do the work 
of all; and the “nine lives” attri- 
buted to the cat is true of the hydra. 
Simple, also, is the method of re- 
production in the polype. Like the 
plant, it reproduces itself in two 
ways; by budding and by generation. 
To seea fish having three or four 
javenile fishes growing out of the pa- 
rent’s side, or even an oyster “ bud- 
ding” young natives, would certainly 
astound both the laity and the philo- 
sophers, especially the latter, in spite 
of their greater familiarity with 
animal paradoxes. But no one seems 
astounded to observe a polype with 
young polypes growing from its side, 
all actively engaged in seeking their 
own food. The laity are not aston- 
ished, because they think of a rose- 
tree with its colony of buds, and 
accept the fact as if there were no 
paradox in it; the philosophers, be- 
cause they have learned that gem- 
mation (budding) is one of Nature’s 
modes of Reproduction, exemplified 
by many of the simpler organisms. 
What is this process of gemmation ? 
Is it, as the physiologists assert, a 
peculiar mode of Reproduction, and 
deserving of a separate category? I 
cannot think so. I admit that a 
peculiar name may be necessary to 
mark the phenomenon, and to dis- 
tinguish it from other phenomena of 
Growth,—such as the mere increase 
of size, or the reproduction of parts 
which have been cut off; but any 
attempt to distinguish Gemmation as 
a special process must meet with 
such difficulties, both of observation 
and reasoning, that it cannot main- 
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tain itself against close criticism. 
The reader will pardon the positive- 
ness with which I thus express my 
Opinion, in opposition to that of pbi- 
losophers for whom I have the pro- 
foundest respect ; but long investiga- 
tion of this point, with the fall know- 
ledge of what had been said on the 
other side, has led me to the convic- 
tion that when a polype buds, the 
process is identical with that which 
takes place when a polype is cut in 
two and reproduces its lost parts ;— 
that is to say, that .budding is simply 
Growth in a slightly divergent direc- 
tion. 

Let us pause for a moment to con- 
sider this question, which is one of 
considerable importance in reference 
to the general subject of Reproduc- 
tion. Professor Owen has advanced 
an hypothesis, which is not only the 
most ingenious but also the most 
elucidative that has yet been offered, 
so that we cannot wonder if it has 
met with wide acceptance. But the 
very scientific merit of this hypothe- 
sis—the distinctness of the positions 
on which it is based—affords us, I 
believe, the best means of discredit- 
ing it. Had Professor Owen confined 
himself to useless but impatpable, 
and therefore imposing, generalities, 
his great authority would have kept 
antagonists at a disadvantage; but 
he has instinctively chosen the more 
philosophical and more dangerous 
position of definite assertion of fact. 
His theory is, that the primary germ- 
cell, from which the animal is de- 
veloped, has a progeny of derivative 
germ-cells, which, instead of becom- 
ing transformed into the tissues of 
the animal, are retained unaltered in 
the body; and these unaltered cells 
can develop into new animals under 
proper conditions, just as the primary 
germ-cell did. In other words, the 
original egg has become subdivided 
into an immense multitude of eggs; 
the great majority are employed to 
form the body of the bird, and those 
which are not so employed, retain 
their capacity either of becoming new 
parts of the bird, or new birds. 

Here, it will be observed, a distinct ~ 
fact is stated—the existence of un- 
changed germ-cells. On the accuracy 
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of that statement the theory reste, 
Is it accurate? In Professor Owen's 
Lectures we read the following :— 
“In the fresh-water Polype, the pro- 
geny of the primary impregnated 
germ-cell, retained unaltered in that 
body, may set up, under favourable 
stimuli of light, heat, and nutriment, 
the same actions as those to which 
they owed their origin : certain of the 
nucleated cells do set up such action— 
those, e. g., in the Hydra fusca, which 
are aggregated near the adberin 

pedicle or foot; and the result of 
their increase by assimilation and 
multiplication is to push out the con- 
tignous integument in the form of a 
bud, which becomes the seat of the. 
subsequent processes of growth and 
development ; a clear cavity or centre 
of assimilation is first formed, which 
soon opens into the stomach of the 
parent; but the communication is 
afterwards closed, and the youn 

hydra is ultimately cast off from the 
surface of the parent. This mode of 
propagation is termed gemmation. 
It ditters from the development of the 
hydra 0b ovo, inasmuch as the impreg- 
pated germ-cell which set on foot the 
process is derivative and included in 
the body of the adult, instead of be- 
ing primary, and included in a free 
ovum.”* Professor Owen does not 
say that he has seen this; and his 
silence emboldens me to say that if 
he, or any other practised micro- 
scopist, will take the trouble to watch 
the process of gemmation either in 
Hydra fusca or Hydra viridis, he 
will find, 1°, That no such nucleated 
cells (in fact, no cells whatever) are 
aggregated near the foot. 2°, That 
the buds arise from every part of the 
body, except the tentacles, and not 
merely at the base. 38°, That no kind 
of differentiation is visible in any part 
of the body before budding has com- 
menced. So at least it bas uniforml 

appeared to me;/and I refer wit 

confidence to what Professor Huxley 
has said incidentally on this very 
subject. Describing the process of 
gemmation, he says, in opposition 
to Professor Owen—“ The bud is 
from the first in communication with 
the cavity of the body, of which it 
is a mere diverticulum, whose walls 





* Owen: Lectures on the Comparative 
Animals, ed. 1855, p. 124. 
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are a little thickened at the extremity. 
No special cell, or group of cells, cxn 
be discovered at the centres whence 
growth proceeds. No ‘integument’ 
is pushed out by anything beneath 
it; but the outer layer of the body of 
the animal thickens and grows pari 
assu with the growth of the bud. 
o especial accumulation of derivi- 
tive germ-cells can be seen in any part 
of the body of any Hydrozoon; and 
before gemmation commence there 
is no distinguishable ditference of 
texture between the part in which 
gemmation commences and any 
other portion of the body. Farther- 
more, if a complex Hydrozoon, such 
as Physophora or Agalma, be exa- 
mined, it will be found that there is 
no histological distinction whatsoever 
between that part of the body which 
is to give rise to a free swimming 
generative zooid, and that which pro- 
duces merely a bract, a tentacle, or a 
stomach.” * ' 

Now, it seems to me that the whole 
question resolves into a question of 
fact. Unles the germ - cells which 


Professor Owen’s hypothesis assumes . 


to be accumulated near the base of the 
Polype can really be found there, or 
something equivalent to them can be 
‘ound, the notion of elevating Gemma- 
tion into a distinct process—a peculiar 
form of Reproduction essentially dis- 
tinguished from the reproduction of 
lost parts, or Growth—must entirely 
be abandoned ; since it is only on the 
hypothesis advanced by Professor 
Owen that the notion can have any 
but the most superficial plausibility ; 
and to abandon that hypothesis is to 
abandon the very strongholds of the 
position. Now, with ‘regard to the 
fact here in question, I have no hesi- 
tation whatever in saying that the 
unchanged gepm-cells are not to be 
found in the Polype ; and this leads 
me to doubt whether they are ever 
found elsewhere as the origin of buds 
or reproduced limbs; although it is 
but right to quote the following state- 
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ment, in which Professor Owen in- 
vokes the testimony of an accom- 
plished observer: — ‘‘ The reprodac- 
tion of parts of higher animals has 
also been found to depend on pre- 
existing cells: retained as such. Mr, 
H. D. 8. Goodsir hds shown that in 
the lobster, so noted for the power of 
reproducing its claws, the regenera- 
tive faculty does not reside at any 
part of the claw indifferently, but in 
a special locality at the’ -basal end of 
the first joint. This joint is almost 
filled by a mass of nucleated cells 
surrounded by a fibrous and muscular 
band.” This fact admits of another 
interpretation ; at any rate, we de- 
mand proof of the nucleated cells 
being unchanged germ-cells; and 
above all, we can fall back upon the 
position that in the Polype no 
nucleated cells whatever form the 
starting-point of the bud. 

Besides Gemmation, our Polypes 
propagate by Generation—that is to 
say, by impregnated eggs. Professor 
Owen has argued with great force 
against the dominant couception of 
an essential distinction between the 
process of Generation and the process 
of Gemmation,; and as I have en- 
deavoured on a former occasion, in 
this Magazine, to show that there is 
not only no essential distinction be- 
tween the two processes, but none 
also between them and Growth, 
the subject need not be further pur- 
sued just now. I would simply sug- 
gest to the student the desirability of 
his choosing the Hydra for study; 
there is much yet to be done with it. 
Respecting the development of its 
ova and spermatozoa, the statements 
current even among the highest au- 
thorities are vague, and in some cases 
decidedly inaccurate. It is inaccurate, 
for instance, to say that the ova are 
developed near the base, and the 
spermatozoa near the tentacles, I 
have found ova developed in all 
parts; and spermatozoa sometimes 
developed in the same capsules with 





* Huxtey: On the Agamic Reproduction and Morphology of Aphis, Linnzean 
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the ova. My opportunities have not 
permitted such a patient and con- 
secutive study of this» subject as 
would justify a definite exposition 
of the course of development; but 
the microscopist will find there is 
much to be gleaned in that field.* 

Thus the reader perceives how, 
from mere amusement, the Polypes 
will lead up to the highest problems 
of science. Indeed the same may be 
said of nearly all the inhabitants of 
the pond. The mind must bring its 
own curiosity, its impatient activ- 
ity, its patient endeavour, and there 
will be no lack of material on which 
it can work. Each student will follow 
his own bent. One will select a par- 
ticular group of animals, and follow 
_them through all the opening paths 
of Observation and Experiment. 
Another will delight himself with a 
general and indiscriminate watching 
of the forms and habits of all that 
come under his notice; and this, 
perhaps, will be the best course for 
the beginner; he should familiarise 
himself, as far as books and opportuni- 
ties will allow, with every animal form 
and peculiarity. Having thus amassed 
a stock of general knowledge, he will 
find that, on subsequently devoting 
his attention to one or more groups, 
the one will illustrate the other. The 
very immensity of the field of Natural 
Histery is at once the temptation and 
excuse to naturalists, who limit their 
knowledge to one group, or even one 
section of a group; and thus we find 
men learned about Birds and ignorant 
of Reptiles; or minutely acquainted 
with Coleoptera, and sublimely indif- 
ferent to Crustacea. But no one who 
looks at Natural History in the light 
of culture rather than of erudition, 
will need argument to prove that 
even special investigations can only 
be carried on with effect when issuing 
from general knowledge. 

That Natural History may be pur- 
sued as culture of a high order, few 
will doubt; that it may be so -pur- 
sued ever amid laborious professional 
avocations, and carried so far as to 
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create a distinguished name am 
naturalists, we have many examples: 
that of Mr. Broderip may be men. 
tioned as especially noteworthy, since 
his duties as a magistrate have not 
prevented his becoming a learned and 
accomplished man of letters, as well 
as a naturalist of universal appeétite, 
and an observer among observers} 
Yet such is the popular prejudice 
respecting Natural History, and the 
implied contempt with which ma 
persons speak of it, that I am toler. 
ably certain some of Mr. Broderip’s 
professional brethren have more than 
once jarred on his feelings by the sort. 
of compassionate tone with which 
they have alluded to his pursuits, 
Who is there that has not been irri- 
tated by some large and “ practical” , 
gentleman, pretending sympathy on 
the ground that he, too, was formerly 
addicted to the pursuit. “I was very 
fond of collecting shells when a boy, 
he tells you, serenely convinced that 
in the collection of shells, and «in 
sticking butterflies on cork, consists 
the whole scope and purpose of Na- 
tural History. The inference from 
which is, that you no longer alas! 
belonging to even the most elastic 
category of boyhood, are devoting 
your energies to a pursuit which 
flattered the propensities of your 
large friend, :when in jacket and 
trousers, but which has long ceased 
to obtrude itself amid the important 
avocations of his life. 

Were this man worth an answer, 
the best answer would be to take a 
drop of water from a vase, and pl 
it under the microscope, requesting 
him to look. His wonderment, if he 
had brains, would repay you for his 
previous contempt. I say if he had 
brains, because it is remarkable how 
slightly all stupid people are given 
to wonderment’ at the marvels of 
nature, unless these marvels assume 
gigantic or terrific appearances. You 
state a paradox to one, expecting to 
raise his eyebrows; he remains per- 
fectly placid, assents, implies that he 
knew it all before, or that there is 

oa 





* A very able paper on the Anatomy of the Hydra was published by Rovest: 
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nothing surprising in it. Nor indeed 
is there anything surprising in it, to 
him; for surprise can only exist 
where there has been previous ex- 
pectation, where knowledge already 
exists; and as he knows nothing of 
those laws of Nature which stem, in 
the present case, to.be contradicted, 
he is perfectly quiet under the appa- 
rent contradiction. To one ignorant 
of the laws of gravity, there can be 
no surprise in seeing gravitation 
“suspended.” But on the supposi- 
tion that your practical friend has 
brains, and an intellect open to the 
reception of ‘wonder, “which,” as 
Bacon finely says, “is broken know- 
ledge,” the spectacle revealed in that 
drop of water is likely to fasten even 
his attention. 

“ A drop of water.” If I remember 
rightly, some ingenious writer has 
made a book with that title; and a 
very interesting book itmay be. The 
drop of water is a microcosm — the 
world in miniature. . Manifold are 
the creatures swimming, crawling, 
feeding, and fighting in it, Many of 
these moving atoms, which we mis- 
take for animals, are really plants, 
and every day the number of these 
claimed by the botanists increases, 
Does this surprise you? Do you 
marvel how experienced men can fail 
to distinguish between a plant and 
an animal? The truth is, the dis- 
tinction is sometimes impossible. One 
source of confusion is the vagabond 
and active nature of many plants, 
which lead a roving youth, before 
settling down into the stationary 
respectability of middle age. As 
roving youngsters, they are indistin- 
guishable from animals; and until 
they have betrayed their origin by 
their subsequent history, we have no 
clue to their character. Is not this 
also true in our own world? We 
read by the light of splendid tri- 
umphs the significance of many an 
idle, wayward, ‘dreamy boyhood, 
which alarmed parents and tutors 
with grim promise of the gallows, 
or general ruin. 


“Take any drop of water from the 
stagnant pools around us,” says Professor 
Rymer Jones, “from our rivers, from our 
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lakes, or from the vast ocean itselr, and 
place it under your microscope; you will 
find therein countless living beings mov- 
ing in ail directions with considerable 
swiftness, apparently gifted with sagacity, 
for they readily elude each other in the 
active dance they keep up; and since 
they never come into rude contact, ob- 
viously exercise volition and sensation in 
guiding their movements. Increase the 
power of your glasses, and you will soon 
perceive, inhabiting the 8ame drop, other 
animals, compared to which the former 
were elephantine in their dimensions, 
equally vivacious and equally gifted. 
Exhaust the art of the optician, strain 
your eyes to the utmost till the aching 
sense refuses to perceive the little quiver- 
ing movement that indicates the presence 
of life, and you will find that you have 
not exhausted Nature in the d i 
scale. Perfect as our optical instruments 
now are, we need not be Jong in cone 
vincing ourselves that there are animals 
around us so small that in all probability 
human perseverance will fail in enabling 
us accurately to detect their forms, much 
less fully to understand their organisa- 
tion. Vain, indeed, would it be to at- 
tempt by words to give anything like a 
definite notion of the minuteness of 
these multitudinous races, Let me ask 
the reader to divide an inch into 22,000 
parts, and appreciate mentally the value 
of each division : having done so, and not 
till then, shall we have a standard suffi-. 
ciently minute to enable us to measure 
the microscopic beings upon the consider-- 
ation of which we are now entering.” * 

If we remember that a line is the- 
twelfth of an inch, and that the 
Monas crepusculus of pore yy 8 
said to be the 2000th part of a line: 
in diameter, we can understand the 
statement that a single drop of water 
may contain “five hundred millions. 
of such individuals—a number equal- 
ling that of the whole human species 
now existing on the surface of the 
earth.” It is true that the majority 
of these infusoria are plants, not ani- 
mals, which somewhat lessens the 
wonder; but, even with this deduc- 
tion, it remains sufficiently marvel- 
lous. 

“ Leeuwenhoek was little aware,” says 
Professor Owen, “ how large a prospect 
of organic life he was opening to our 
view, when, in the year 1675, he com- 
municated %o his scientific friends his 
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discovery of the little bell-shaped animal- 
cule now known as one species of an 
immense class, and called the Vorticella 
convallaria. His observations were pub- 
lished in one of the early numbers of 
the Philosophical Transactions: much 
discussion on the subject ensued, and 
called forth the wit of the philosophers 
of the day. However, the records mul- 
tiplied, and now we have obtained a view 
of the Infusoria, which shows them to 
be the most willely diffused, and by far 
the most numerous, of all the forms of 
organized life. Wherever Ehrenberg 
went in his travels with Humboldt, he 
there detected with his microscope some 
of the manifold forms of these animal- 
cules; and wherever his pupils have re- 
peated his observations, the same phe- 
nomena have been presented. When 
Sir James Ross and his companions, in 
accordance with their directions, took up 
the film from the surface of the Ant- 
arctic Sea, that film in its dried remains 
was found to consist of silicious cases ot 
the Infusoria; in the mud brought up 
from the depths of the ocean, at the 
highest southern latitudes sounded by 
the deep-sea line, they were found; and 
they have also been detected in the sand 
adhering to specimens dredged up at 
Melville Island by Captain Parry ;‘so that 
from North to South Poles, and in all 
intervening latitudes, these animalcules 
are diffused, and extend the reign of 
animal life beyond that of the vegetable 
kingdom.” * 

In this eloquent passage the reader 
will now have to substitute the word 
Infusorium for animalcule, since it 
has been proved that the majority of 
these organic beings are not animals 
at all; and the last clause of the last 
sentence must be modified. But 
what a picture it then presents! and 
with what interest we follow the 
Professor in his subsequent specula- 
tions : — 

“ Consider,” he says, “ their incredible 
numbers, their universal distribution, 
tlieir insatiable voracity; and that itis 
the particles ofadecaying vegetable and 
animal bodies which they are appointed 
to devour and assimilate. Surely we 
must in some degrce be indebted to 
these ever-active scavengers for the 
salubrity of our atmosphere, Nor is 
this all: they perform a still more im- 
portant office, in preventing the pro- 
gressive diminution of the present amount 
of organized matter upon the earth. For 
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when this matter is dissolved or suspend- 
ed in water, in that state of comminution 
and decay which immediately precedes 
its final decomposition into the elemen- 
tary gases, and its consequent return 
from the ofganic to the inorganic world, 
these wakeful members of nature's in. 
visible police are everywhere ready to 
arrest the fugitive organised particles 
and turn them back into the ascendin 
stream of animal life. Having conve 
the dead and decomposing particles into 
their own living tissues, they themselves 
become the food of larger Infusoria, as, 
e.g. the Rotifera,.and of numerous other 
small animals, which in their turn are 
devoured by larger animals; and thusa 
pabulum, fit for the nourishment. of the 
highest organised beings, is brought back 
by a short route from the extremity of 
the realms of organic nature,” + 


Enough has been said to indicate 
the reach and interest of the study 
these Infusoria afford; and the stu- 
dent will find no lack of abundant 
material either for observation in the 
ponds, or for meditation in the writ- 
ings of observers. The great debt 
which science owes to the patience of 
Ehrenberg, will be appreciated even 
by those who merely turn over the 
leaves of his magnificent work, and 
is recognised by all serious students: 
it is a debt which more than insures 
forgiveness for any errors he may 
have diffused. One general error is 
that of the supposed complexity of or- 
ganisation of most of these Infusoria. 
This has been repeatedly refuted, and 
was easy to refute. In general, his 
interpretation of what he saw seems 
to have been as unfortunate as his 
observation was admirable. There 
was to many minds a sort of fascina- 
tion in the idea of increasing ‘the 
marvel by finding in these atoms an 
organisation as complex as that of 
the higher animals; and it received 
a sanction from the undeniable fact 
that a few of these (the Rotifers) 
really had some approach to organisa- 
tion of a higher Find, But there are 
few observers who now believe that 
muscles, nerves, Organs of sense, or 
indeed “ organs” of any kind, can be 
found in the vast majority of Infuso- 
ria; and when it is added that the 
majority have turned out to be of 
vegetable nature, the notion of organ- 
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jsation analogous to that of higher 
animals vanishes into thin air. 

In his recently-published Essay 
on Classification, Agassiz makes sad 
havoe with this supposed division of 
the Animal Kingdom, hitherto styled 
Protozoa,:— 


“With reference to the Infusoria,” 
he says, “I have long since expressed my 
conviction that they are an unnatural 
combination of the most heterogeneous 
beings. A large number of them, the 
Desmidieze and Volvocinz, are locomo- 
tive Algz. Indeed, recent investigations 
seem to have established beyond ail 
question the fact, that all the Infusoria 
Anentera of Ehrenberg are Algw. The 
Enterodela, however, are true animals, 
but belong to two very distinct types, for 
the Vorticellidz differ entirely from all 
others. Indeed they are, in my opinion, 
the only independent animals of that 
group; and so far from having any natu- 
ral affinity with the other Enterodela, I 


do not doubt that their true place is by - 


the side of the Bryozoa, among Molluscs, 
as I shall attempt to show. Isolated ob- 
servations which I have been able to make 
upon Paramecium, Opalina, and the like, 
seem to me sufficient to justify the as- 
sumption that they disclose the true na- 
ture of the bulk of this group. I have 
seen, for instance, a Planaria lay eggs 
out of which Paramecia were born, which 
underwent all the changes these animals 
are known to undergo up to the time of 
their contraction into a Chrysalis state ; 
while the Opalina is hatched from Dis- 
toma’s eggs.” * 


I may here borrow from my note- 
book of October 1856, an observation 
which has probably relation to that 
mentioned by Agassiz. Examining 
some leeches; less than the third of 
an inch in length, I was struck with 
the quantity of little bodies _ float- 
ing in the general cavity (peritoneal 
space), and seemingly. endowed with 
spontaneous motion. On cutting one 
of the leeches in two,.these bodies 
swam out, and revealed themselves 
to be Infusoria, very much resem- 
- bling the Cercaria, but imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the Infusoria pre- 
vented my identifying the species. 
As there, were no eggs visible in these 
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leeches at this time, I was disposed 
to conclude that these Infusoria were 
the embryos of the leech, but deve- 
loped viviparously, instead of ovi 
ously, as is commonly the case. The 
only alternative was to regard them 
simply as having passed into the 
body of the leech with the water; 
but now that the Cercaria is known 
to be the embryo of Distoma, that 
supposition loses its probability ; and 
the Cercariform Infusoria I noticed 
in the leeches were most likely de- 
veloped from the leech’s eggs. 

But not to make further excursions 
into science, let us content ourselves 
simply with watching the spectacle 
in this drop of water. Microscopic 
as all these creatures are, we notice 
grades of big and little even here. 
Not only do they prey on each other 
with a ferocity unsurpassed by their 
betters, but they also have their pa- 
rasites, like their betters. What! 

asites living on these atoms? So 
it is. Nature is sympathetic, and 
makes the whole world—food. Look 
at that elegant Vorticella—the bell- 
shaped animalcule. It lives, you 
observe, parasitically on the body of 
that pretty water-flea, and has estab- 
lished a small colony of its kindred 
on that good ‘‘allotment.” There it 
sticks, making a vortex in the water 
with its restless cilia, and drawing 
into its mouth any available food ; 


“Where the flea sucks, there suck I,” 


is its motto ; where the rambling, rest- 
less animal transports itself, there will 
this tenacious parasite be t ted 
also; and so it sees the world. But 
observe it closely, when it has ceased’ 
to shrink up at contact with some 
foreign body, or “in alarm” at some 
vibration; it is now extended to its 
full length, and you perceive that in 
its turn this parasite has parasitic 
plants established om it. e have 
all laughed at Thackeray’s poor Irish- 
man having always some rer 
Irishman living on him, as he lives 
on society ; and here we see the v 
system carried on by the tiny deni- 
zens of that tiny ocean. 





* Agassiz: Essay on Classification, 1859, p. 290. 
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We purpose to write something on 
the subject of the Competition Sys- 
tem and the Genius of Cram. What 
we are about to say will be distaste- 
ful to a large number of readers, but 
it will perhaps induce them to think 
whether they have got hold of a liv- 
ing fact or a popular delusion. There 
is an idea abroad in these times—a 
very rampant and obtrusive idea— 
that no master is so badly served as 
the Public, because hitherto his choice 
of servants has been so restricted. 
And a necessary deduction from this 
is, that if the area of selection were 
extended, the Public would be better 
served. The cry has been very gen- 
eral of late for “the right man in the 
right place’—a very intelligible and 
appreciable demand, if we only knew 
how to supply it. It is often said, 
that instead of the right men we have 
got. none but the wrong men; and 
that we always shall have the wrong 
men whilst favour is more potential 
than merit, and Government nominees 
are pitchforked into the Public Ser- 
vice without a thought of ‘the man- 
ner in which their public duties are 
likely to be discharged. Some other 
process than that of unchallenged 
nomination, whereby the Public Ser- 
vice may be efficiently recruited, is 
therefore clamorously sought; and 
as people are wont to rush from one 
extreme into the other, it is proposed 
to substitute for an entirely close an 
entirely open system. The Public 
_ Service is to be the public service in 
every sense. The best men, or rather 
the best boy, is to win. A competi- 
tive examination is to determine the 
question of admission; and the num- 
ber of “marks” is to be more potent 
than the word of the chief Minister 
of the day. ‘There is something so 
plausible in such a proposal, that it 
is admirably calculated to carry the 
public by storm. And yet we have 
the strongest possible conviction that 
it is altogether a mistake. 

There is no denying the fact, that 
the idea of what is called a “ govern- 
ing class” is not a popular one. What 
is meant is a governing caste—people 
with a ‘sort of hereditary title to the 
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AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


loaves and fishes of the State—the 
great family of the Tite-Barnacleg, 
ever clinging to the roek ofthe pub- 
lie service with a glutinous tenaci 
which nothing can dissolve. Acco: 
ing to modern satirists, it is the wont 
of these Tite-Barnacles to serve the. 
public by reading the Morning Post, 
and eating jam with a paper-knife, 
Now, doubtless the Morning Post ig 
a fact easily to be substantiated ; the 
paper-knife is not incredible; but 
the jam must be taken in its figura- 
tive sense, typifying doubtless the 
sweets of office; for, materially, we 
apprehend that the article is not in 
much demand. The idea is, that a 
number of young men are billeted 
upon the public service, for the sole 
purpose of affording them board and 
lodging at the expense of the State— 
that they draw every quarter from 
the public treasury a certain amount 
of public money, and do nothing for 
the public except in this great mat- 
ter of the eating of jam. To speak 
plainly, it is a popular notion that 
the Tite-Barnacles, old and young, 
lounge away a certain portion of 
every day, when not more pleasantl 
engaged, in the public office to whi 
their family interest may have con- 
signed them, and that they are as 
guiltless of any capacity for public 
affairs, or any desire to be acquainted 
with them, as the horses in their 
fathers’ stables. But this, after all, 
is only a popular delusion. In the 
first place, the number of hereditary 
place-holders is not great, and only 
portion of them belong to the aristo- 
cratic classes. In the next place, 
ceteris paribus, an hereditary place- 
holder is likely to be a better public 
servant than his colleagues—a point, 
and a very important one, on which 
we shall presently descant more at 
length, And thirdly, the number of 
incapable public servants bears & 
very small proportion to the really 
hard-working and efficient men of 
business, who spend the stime be 
tween ten and four every day in the 
conscientious performance of their 
duties, 

But apart altogether from the 
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question of competency,%ithere is a 
patural feeling against anything like 
a vested interest in the Public: Ser- 
vice. Why, it is asked, are a few 
families to monopolise all the best 
offices of the State — why is con- 
nection, interest, accident in any 
shape, to be more potential than 
character, worth, intelligence, know- 
ledge, every intrinsic quality that 
makes the man as distinguished from 
the name? The answer is simply 
that it is so, and that it must be so; 
and that if it ceases to besoin the 
Public Service, the Public Service 
will be the exception and not the rule. 
What bat accident regulates success 
in other callings? Doubtless there 
are thousands of men with the high- 
est probity, the best habits of basi- 
ness, the largest spirit of enterprise, 
who, for want of the accident of a 
little hereditary capital, are kept 
down to the dead level of retail 
trade; whilst men, their inferiors in 
eapacity and in industry, are realis- 
ing large fortunes, as merchants or 
bankers, simply on account of the 
accident of a certain amount of her- 
editary capital. Now, as regards the 


Public Service, interest or connection, 
or whatsoever else it may be called, 
is the hereditary capital of the upper 


classes. It is very right that men 
having neither family nor fortune, 
yet being possessed of those innate 
qualities which are most useful to 
society, should have a fair chance of 
working their way to the front. But 
it is no greater hardship that they 
should be precluded by Circumstance 
from making their way to the front- 
rank, as traders in goods, in money, 
or aught else, than as soldiers, or 
#ministrators, or public servants of 
any other kind. Yet what if any 
one should propose to hold up places 
in breweries or banking-houses, or 
any other great money-making estab- 
lishment, to public competition ?— 
would he not simply be,called a lu- 
natic? It is said, and truly, that 
what a man earns for himself—the 
growth of his industry, his enterprise, 
or his intelligence—should be invio- 
lably his dwn, to be handed down to 
his children. But is the position, and 
the interest therefrom accruing, which 
& man earns by meritorious public 
service, less his own. than that which 
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he! acquires] by some successful ad- 
venture in trade? It appears to us 
that it is not less, but more his own. 
Success in commercial enterprises 
may result from some fortunate ac- 
cident ; but no man carves his way 
to the front rank in the Public Ser- 
vice with no other sword than that _ 
of Accident. If he makes for himself 
a good position, it is because he has 
energy, industry, and intelligence. 
He cannot iu such a position make 
for himself a large moneyed capital, 
for even the best prizes of the public 
service are very moderate in extent. 
The capital which he makes, as be- 
fore said, is influence; and why 
should he be told that this is to be 
taken from him—that what he has 
worked for through long years, and 
fairly earned by the sweat of his 
brow, is to be of no service to his 
children? Is not, in effect, such a 
jadgment to deprive a man of the 
capital which he has been laboriously 
heaping up, just as much as though 
you were to throw open snug places 
in breweries and banking-houses to 
public competition? It may be said 
that the object is to obtain better 
servants for the State. Bat if better 
public servants are to be so obtained, 
might we not, by the same process of 
public competition, obtain better beer 
aod more honest bankers for the be- 
nefit of the Public? 

It may be said that as public ser- 
vants are paid for by the Public, and 
administer the affairs of the Public, the 
Public have a right toa share in the 
administration, and that the best mode 
of giving them this share is by al- 
lowing them to compete for places in 
the public service. Bat what is 
there that the Public does not pay 
for? It is possible that if the ‘affairs 
of the: State were better managed, 
taxation would be reduced. © But is 
it not also possible that if. certain 
large estates, or certain gigantic 
breweries, were better m and 
landholders “and brewers looked ‘for 
smaller profits, bread and beer would 
be cheaper than they are? But this 
is not generally held to be a convinc- — 
ing argument in favour of putting 
up Broadacres and Meux and Oo. to 
public competition. ©The plaim fact 
is that there’are and ever have been 
monopolies in every conceivable de- 
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partment of business, public or pri- 
vate ; and that it is really no greater 
hardship to the outside community 
that they cannot make their way to 
official place and position because 
they have not family influence, than 
that they cannot make their fortunes 
in commerce or trade for want of 
family capital. 
Moreover, even as regards the Pub- 
lic Service itself, the principle of 
ee competition is, after all, only 
rought into partial operation. Ju- 
nior clerkships in the public offices, 
artillery cadetships, and other minor 
appointments of the same kind, are 
competed for by boys who have not 
arrived at the full growth of their 
intellect, and whose official capacity 
as men cannot be tested by such 
competition. But we do not hear 
that higher appointments are com- 
peted for, or that it is intended to 
extend the system to any point of 
practical utility. Theoretically, it is 
true, official promotion depends on 
merit ; but everybody knows that 
ractically this is not the case. And 
it appears to us, that if the object be 
to give the Public a share in the 
management of their own concerns, 
the competition should be, notfor the 
initial appointment to office, but for 
the subsequent official rise. In this, 
however, we are in some measure 
forestalling what properly belongs to 
a later stage of the argument. All 
we desire here to advance is, that the 
principle of public competition is 
only partially recognised, and that 
too in the least serviceable manner. 
What really concerns the public is, 
not that they should be permitted 
to go in for clerkships at £80 
a-year, but that they should have a 
chance of obtaining those higher 
offices, the due performance of the 
duties of which really affects the 
interests of the country. It may be 
said that men appointed to such 
offices have previously proved their 
capacity, and that on account of this 
—- capacity they are appointed. 
ut still more capable men may be 
ssed over. The fitness is not com- 
parative fitness tested by competition. 
An examination is one thing ; a com- 
petitive examination is another. -A 
man of proved capacity, it is said, is 
not required to undergo the ordeal of 
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an examination. But it is reasonable 
tliat a young aspirant should be 
called upon to prove that he is not 
absolutely an ass. If, however, the 
vindication of the principle demands 
not merely that fit men, but that 
the fittest, should be appointed, it ig 
surely of more importance that the 
test of comparison should be applied 
in the higher than in the lower a 
of the public service. To say that 
the outside public are admitted to a 
share in the government of the coun- 
try, because a few clerkships and 
cadetships are held up to public com- 
petition, is in reality a mockery and 
an imposture. Such application of 
the principle is wholly a mistake, 
If the theory, that the public havea 
right to have a hand in the manage- 
ment of their own concerns be a 
sound theory, and if it be capable 
of practical development, it should 
not be restricted as it is to the com- 
petitive examination of boys. It is 
either good for all, or good for no- 
thing. 

The argument, therefore, in favour 
of the competitive principle, based 
upon the common right of the Public 
to manage their own affairs, is prac- 
tically of little account. We must 
look for the real defence of the sys- 
tem in the allegation that competi- 
tive examinations contribute to the 
increased. efficiency of the public ser- 
vice. We are likely, it is supposed, 
to obtain a better class of public ser- 


vants if the choice be not limited to >» 


those who have some kind of family 
or personal interest, whereby they 
may obtain entrance into the service 
by simple nomination. It must be 
admitted that the hypothesis is not 
an unreasonable one: indeed, it may 
appear to be a self-evident proposition, 
that to extend the area of selection is 
to increase the efficiency of the ser- 
vice. But it is worth while to ex- 
amine it somewhat, that we may as-, 
certain whether, after all, it is a de- 
monstrable fact, or merely a plausible 
delusion. 

In the first place, then, we do not 
hold with Mr. Dickens and other 
“ administrative reformers,” that the 
Tite - Barnacles are absolutely and 
entirely nuisances, to be rudely di- 
valsed from the great rock of the 
public service. The hereditary place- 
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holder is an unpopular animal, but he 
isnot as black as he is painted. We 
have shown that theoretically there 
ig nothing so abominable in this 
handing down from father to son of 
the capital acquired during a life of 
official service. Practically, it is 
still less offensive. As a rule, it may 
be alleged that the best public ser- 
vants are those who have been, so to 
speak, ‘‘ born and bred” in a particu- 
lar department. We do not mean 
that an infusion of new blood from 
time to time into all departments of 
the public service is not expedient— 
nay, necessary. If there were no such 
new blood, old traditions would be 
too pertinaciously worshipped ; there 
would be no escape from the trammels 
of time-honoured routine. Bat rou- 
tine is not a bad thing in its way. In- 
deed, we do not know how the pub- 
lie service could thrive without it. 
It is quite as necessary that some— 
nay, that the majority of official 
men should keep themselves steadily 
in the groove, as that every now and 
then one should be found with cour- 
age to work out of it; and ability to 
do. good in the more eccentric course. 
It would be curious—if it would not 
be disastrous — to experimentalise 
upon a public office for a month, and 
see how its affairs would be managed 
by a number of administrative re- 
formers, with what they call “large 
views.” In their attempt to get rid 
of the red-tape they would soon find 
themselves so hopelessly entangled 
in it, that the affairs of the country 
would be brought to a dead lock. 
The working machinery of govern- 
ment is dependent for its just action 
on the efficiency of the routine-men ; 
and the most efficient routine-men 
are those who bring with them to 
their duties the traditions of the 
department—who have been brought 
up in the office, and trained and dis- 
ciplined in its formalities. In the 
junior grades of the public service, 
indeed, it will commonly be ‘found 
that the most efficient men are those 
who have been trained under the eye 
of some senior in the department. 
There is no more important service 
that the head of a department can 
render to the State than the education 
of the public servants placed under 
him ; but it is a difficult, a laborious 


duty, and few men can accomplish it 
withdut something more than a pub- 
lic interest in their sabordinates, 
The best-trained and most efficient 
servants in a public office are gen- 
erally, therefore, men whose fathers 
or uncles or elder brothers have 
been in the department before them. 
They may be a little too much. ad- 
dicted to red-tapery and routine; 
but we repeat that in the rank and 
file of the public service this respect 
for the traditions of the office is ne- 
cessary to keep it in working order, 
and that original conceptions are 
serviceable only to the State when 
they are confined to the few. An 
intimate acquaintance with forms 
and precedents, and a clear. under- 
standing of the system of record- 
keeping observed in the department, 
are the acquirements most useful in 
official subordinates. They may be 
despised by administrative reformers, 
but only they who know the nature 
and the extent of public business can 
fairly calculate the saving of time in 
the aggregate resulting from adher- 
ence to a system which appears to 
involve loss of time in individual 
cases. Everybody knows that a 
short-cut is often a very long-cut. 
There may be more directness than 
5 supposed in circumlocution, after 
all. 

Now, it is easy to perceive that if our 
public offices were to be stocked with 
men appointed thereto on account of 
their superior talents and acquire- 
ments, there would be a general re- 
pugnance to this routine-work and 
drudgery of detail. A few clever 
men in a public department, espe- 
cially in the higher grades of it, are 
doubtless very serviceable; but who 
would like to be at the head of a 
department full of clever men? and 
of clever men, too, occupying their 
positions by virtue of their clever- 
ness. Such men are likely to think, 
if not to say, that they did not com- 
pete for the privilege of doing drudg- 
ery-work that might be equally well, 
perhaps better, done by the slowest 
of their competitors. “ What is the 
use of cramming and competing for ~ 
this?” exclaims a clever youth, re- 
joicing in the number of his “ marks,” 
when he is told by a chief clerk 
to copy a despatch, to do a sum in 
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addition, or to index a volume of 
correspondence. But young Tite- 
Barvacle, be he of the upper or lower 
class of Barnacles, takes kindly to 
this kind of work. His father or his 
uncle has done it before him, and he 
knows its importance. He does not 
set up for a genius; and if he has 
only copied so many folios, he can 
draw his salary at quarter-day with 
a not unpleasant sense of having 
earned it by good public service, 
though of a humble kind. He knows 
that he must walk before he can run, 
and that flying is somewhat out of 
his way. But your competition-men 
are only too likely to begin flying at 
once; and if they do we may be 
quite sure that they will never make 
good public servants. 

Indeed, although there has not 
been much time for the system to 
develop itself, old departmental offi- 
cers are already beginning to dis- 
cover that the young men who are 
drafted into the sefvice, with the 
lustre of some great competitive 
success upon them, do not bid fair 
to become useful public servants. 
They may be brilliant classics or 

rofound mathematicians, but bril- 
iant classics and profound mathe- 
maticians are not wanted in our 
public officers. What is wanted is 
something which no competitive ex- 
amination can test. But the notion 
of book-learning as a test of qualifi- 
cation for the public service is such, 
that we hear even Of appointments 
in the Irish constabulary being held 
up to public competition, upon the 
same fond principle of literary exa- 
minations, as though any book-know- 
ledge could render a man expert in 
the catching of thieves or the sup- 
pression of riots. There is some- 
thing almost ludicrous in the true- 
ism that active habits are not deve- 
loped by sedentary pursuits; and 
yet appointments, as we say, for 
which a certain robust manhood is 
the best qualification, are to be com- 
peted for, like all the rest,. by ener- 
vated book-worms. If there is to be 
any competition at all for what may 
be called out-ofdoor appointments, 
—let there be an out-of-door ex- 
amination; and let Activity and Ro- 
bustness have their “ marks,” instead 
of Algebra and Moral Philosophy. 
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This much with regard to the 
Home Service. Of the civil servicg 
abroad, and of the principle of com. 
petition as applied to it, something 
more may be said. The most im- 
portant branch of the Public Service 
which has been thrown open to 
competition is the Indian Civil Ser. 
vice. Up to the year 1854, appoint 
ments in this service were the indivi- 
dual patronage of the members of 
the -Court of Dir&ctors of the Hast 
India Company, and, by courtesy, of 
the President of the Board of Con- 
trol. The new India Bill, which 
passed into law in that year, de 
prived the East India Company en- 
tirely of -their civil patronage, and 
threw all the “ writerships,” as. t 
were then called, open to public 
competition. This was thought by 
some people to be “a great improve- 
ment” —firstly, because it was an act 
of justice to the British public, who 
were to be suffered to participate in 
the loaves and fishes of the Indian 
service; and, secondly, because it 
was an act of justice to the Indian 
public not to place the government 
of the country in the hands of the 
sons and nephews of East India 
Directors — poor creatures like Met- 
calfe and E!phinstone— but to con- 
fide it to Jones, Brown, and Robin- 
son, or any other young gentleman 
from Trinity College, Dublin, who 
might go in to “compete” and sue: 
ceed. It is too soon for us to pro- 
nounce any opinion upon the practi- 
cal results of the experiment. The 
only thing that we really know is, 
that it is stocking the service with 
“a different class of men.” It is 
natural that the old class of em- 
ployés—the “ vested interest” men— 
should speak slightingly of their new 
comrades. We are bound, therefore, 
to make allowance for some amount 
of class prejudice. In India it is 
said that the initials C. S., which 
used to represent the “ Civil Service,” 
now signify something, the imputa- 
tion of which may be ungenerous— 
uncharitable — perhaps untrue. But 
the fact of the competition-men being 
altogether a “ different class” remains 
unassailable. The question is, whe- 
ther, regard being had to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of Indian service, 
they are a better or a worse class. 
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Now, what we have before said 
on the subject of “ vested interests” 
with reference to the home service, 
is equally true with respect to the 
Indian Civil Service. The hereditary 
lacemen were by no means the 
worst description of men for the 
purpose. It was natural that a 
“elose service” should be denounced 
by the outside public; that a mono- 
poly of public employment should be 
cried out against by all who ex- 
pected to profit by the opening of 
the trade; but the “abuse” which 
called forth so much invective, was, 
after all, anything but an unmixed 
evil. Looking through the lists of 
the Indian Civil Service for the first 
half of the present century, you will 
doubtless see from time to time a 
comparatively small proportion of 
new names. The old familiar patro- 
nymics continue to meet your eye. 
As they disappear from the top of 
the list, they reappear again at the 
bottom. The son takes the place of 
the father, and ere long the grandson 
appears, Now, this it has been the 
custom to represent as an injustice 
to the community at large. Is our 
Anglo-Indian Empire maintained, it 
is asked, for the benefit of a few 
favoured English families? Not for 
a few English families, it is hoped, 
nor for many English families; but 
still, if it were for the few, and not 
for the many, no great injustiee would 
appear, when we come to look search- 
ingly into the matter. He who devotes 
the best years of his life to Indian 
service, has small chance of ‘acquir- 
ing for himself any interest in other 
directions, such as will enable him 
to provide for his children in any 
other profession than his own. The 
principle that meritorious service 
establishes a claim upon the State, 
and especially in behalf of the em- 
ployment, in the same line of life, 
of the children of the deserving pub- 
lic servant, is generally admitted. 
The new India Bill especially pro- 
vides that a certain portion of the 
remaining patronage of the Indian 
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Council shall be set aside for the 
children of Indian officers. There 
was in reality very little necessi 
for a legislative provision of this 
kind, for, in the natural order of 
things, the children of Indian officers 
were tolerably sure to obtain their 
share, or more than their share, 
of the Indian patronage. But, at all 
events, this public recognition: of 
the claim is not in accordance with 
the outcry against hereditary place- 
men. If such a principle be just. 
under any circumstances, it is espe- 
cially just in the case of the Indian 
officer, who, his life being one of 
exile, cannot make interest with the 
dignitaries of the Church, the Law, 
the Army, the Navy, &c., in England, 
like his brethren at home.* His 
withdrawal from the area of. compe- 
tition throws a larger share of the 
general patronage. into the hands of 
the community at large, and there- 
fore he is fairly entitled to some- 
what more than his share of the 
particular loaves and fishes apper- 
taining to his own profession. 

We have next to consider how far 
this exclusiveness affects the effi- 
ciency of the public service and the 
interests of the governed. We all 
know how much has been said lately 
by administrative reformers about 
putting the square blocks into the 
round holes, and the round into the 
square. Now, the Indian service is 
@ very peculiar service, and the very 
alleged defects of the old system were 
among its most striking advantages. 
The young man who went out to 
India encrusted with the traditions 
of the Company’s service, was empha- 
tically the round man in the round 
hole. His ngularities had been 
rubbed off before he set his foot on 
Indian soil. He had been. oriental- 
ised, more or dess, from his childhood 
upwards. He had a kindlier interest 
in the natives of the country; he 
adapted himself more readily to its 
customs ; he was less of a stranger 
and sojourner in -India than those 
who have gone to India the first of 








*This is a general rule; there may be exceptions; for example, that excellent 
man, the late Lord Hardinge, after being Governor-General of India, cgme to be 
Master-General of the Ordnance and afterwards Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army. In both offices he gave largely of his patronage to the officers of the Indian 


army. 
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their race. If a young man, on his 
first arrival in India, was received 
into the house of his father or his 
elder brother, it was an incalculable 
advantage to him, in. a public no less 
than in a private sense; but even if 
no such advantage were enjoyed by 
him, the traditions and associations 
by which he was surrounded made 
him a better public servant. The 
natives of the country liked him 
better, and respected him.more. They 
clang to the old hereditary names, 
and confided in the’ men who bore 
them. But they have no faith in the 
new men of the competition system. 
We have heard —and if true, it is a 
significant fact— that the native 
money-lenders of Calcutta charge the 
young civilians of the new school 
three or four per cent more in the 
way of interest for money advanced 
than they exact from the heredit- 
ary placemen who went out from 
Haileybury under the old nomina- 
tion system. They look upon the 
new men as belonging altogether to 
a different and a lower caste. They 
are not the Brahmins of the public 
service. It is felt that they do not 
carry with them the guarantee of an 
accredited lineage. The same feeling 
that actuates the money-lender, in- 
spires men in other relations of life. 
They feel that there is no guarantee 
for the public good conduct and com- 
petency of the new men any more 
than for their personal honesty and 
competency in matters of business. 
There is no name, honoured in the 
public service of India, to vouch for 
them—no name, the dignity of which 
is to be supported; -and therefore 
they are not only less respected by 
others, but less respected by them- 
selves. 

We do, not say that this fact has 
been lost sight of by the advocates of 
the competition system, for in all 
probability the majority have never 
been cognisant of its existence. But 
it is a very important one, neverthe- 
less, and greatly to be held in re- 
membrance by all who would now 
endeavour still further to generalise 
the public service in India. The 
Indian Civil Service, we repeat, will 
henceforth be officered by a totally 
different race of men; and if, as ap- 
pears only too probable, a consider- 
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able reduction of official salaries fol. 
lows close upon the abandonment 
of the service to public competition, 
it needs no great amount of acumen 
to perceive that the appointmentg 
will be competed for by men of infe- 
rior social position and general attain. 
ments. Say what we may about the 
advantages of the Indian Service, 
people will look askance at it. 

prefer a humbler position and a 
smaller income in England. The 
competition for the Indian Civil Ser. 
vice is by no means brisk, though all 
our professions are overstocked ; and 
there is really no competition for the 
Indian Medical Service, although the 
medical profession at home is more 
overstocked than any. To diminish 
the salaries. of any of the competi- 
tion services would necessarily be to 
attract to them an inferior order of 
fitness and capacity ; it is strenuously, 
therefore, to be deprecated. If, as we 
apprehended, the character of the In- 
dian Civil Service is already deteri- 
orated, what is it likely to become 
when its emoluments are greatly re- 
duced? We are by no means sure 
that, under the new system, a higher 
order of literary merit will be per- 
manently secured to the service. But 
even if it be demonstrated that the 
competition system must. draft into 
it men of greater abilities and more 
extensive learning, it does not follow 
that therefore they will be better 
fitted to perform the particular du- 
ties required from them. What we 
have now to say on this subject is, 
for reasons stated above, especially 
applicable to the Indian Service, 
which is of a peculiar and excep- 
tional character; but it applies to 
public service of all kinds, and we 
desire it to be considered in its 
general, not its particular, accepta- 
tion. Every year the principle of 
competition is brought into more ex- 
tensive operation, and soon there will 
not be a place in the public service 
not determinable by the number of 
“ marks.” 

If this system insured the stocking 
of the public service with the best 
men obtainable for the performance 
of the required duties, we might over- 
look the hardship which it neces 
sarily entails on those who fairly con- 
sider that they have a better right 
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than their neighbours to a share of 
the patronage of the State. But we 
very much doubt whether the public 
service will be any the better for 
this display of public virtue. And 
our doubts are based simply on the 
fact that the qualities required to 
make good public servants are, 
save in a few exceptional cases, pre- 
cisely those which are least likely to 
be tested by a competitive examina- 
tion. It would be disingenuous to 
endeavour to support our argument 
by showing that the nature of the 
test is,in most cases, altogether at 
variance with the qualifications to be 
tested ; that the examination papers 
appear to be intended for nothing 
more than to exhibit the learning of 
the examiners. This is the fault of 
the Civil Service Commissioners, or 
of whomsoever is responsible for the 
‘determination of the test, not the 
fault of the system itself. The test 
may be very bad, but if the system be 
a good system, the test may be im- 
proved with a favourable result. But 
our own conviction is, that, the sys- 
tem being bad, no improvement of 
the educational test can make it a 
ood one. We may cease to demand 
rom candidates for the Public Ser- 
vice that they should write imagin- 
ary dialogues between Plato and 
Bacon, or analyse the feelings of 
Lord Clarendon in the Island of Jer- 
sey; but as we do not know any 
kind of, examination to be substituted 
for such questions as these, which can 
really elicit the relative fitness of 
different candidates for the office 
competed for, the nature of the test 
is a matter of very little concern. 

To a preliminary examination (not 
competitive), before admission to the 
public service, there can be no sort 
of objection. Oandidates for admis- 
sion to public colleges, civil and mili- 
tary, are examined; and if such ex- 
amination be held necessary when 
what is sought is only permission to 
be educated, and pre-existing defects 
can be remedied, it is, a fortiori, more 
desirable when the education of the 
candidate is at an end, and he must 
carry with him into the public ser- 
vice all the defects of imperfect 
scholarship, with small prospect of 
his educating himself. But a high 
degree of qualification is not required. 
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If a young man can read and write, 
compose a little decent English, do a 
few sums in arithmetic, and answer 
a few simple questions in history and 
geography, all the rest, with ordinary 
capacity, will follow in due course as 
the result of official training. The 


young men who, under the old system, 


were drafted into the public service 
on the recommendation of influential 
friends, were generally well educated. 
There has recently been a marked 
improvement in the character of pub- 
lic school education; the ordinary 
branches of knowledge are not now 
neglected, as they. once were, to the 
exclusive exaltation of the dead lan- 
guages. <A certificate from some 
esteemed scholastic institution would, 
in most cases, be sufficient guarantee 
for the fitness of a young man for the 
situation of a subordinate clerk in a 
public office. But if such certificates 
are not to be trusted, there might, as 
we have said, be a special examina- 
tion of candidates for office, but not 


after the models which we find in. 


the first report of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, We wonder how 
many heads of departments could 
answer even a moiety of the questions 
which we find in the examination- 
papers appended to this report. We 
have heard, indeed, some of the most 
distinguished public servants of the 
day acknowledge that, if their chance 
of admission to the service had ever 
depended on their passing a decent 
examination in such papers, they 
would never have had a seat in a 
public office; and that, after a life 
spent in the service of her Majesty, 
not without credit, they are as in- 
competent to answer such strings of 
questions without bungling, as they 
were when on the threshold of their 
career. ‘ 

And, after all, we must remember 
that our great object is, not to stock 
the public service with clever boys, 
but with useful practical men. How 
far general proficiency at school and 
at college indicates the possession of 
those mental qualities which enable 
a man in after life to rise to eminence 


in whatever calling he may adopt, is 
a question which has been often dis- 
cussed, and never satisfactorily de- 
termined. It is easy to cite ae 
names on one side or other of the 


. 
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controversy ; easy to show how men 
distinguished at the universities have 
risen, especially in the Law, to the 
highest professional eminence; easy 
to show how men distinguished in 
after life have cut no figure at all at 
school or at college. So far as illus- 
trative examples are concerned, we 
look upon it very much as a drawn 
battle ; and for the advocates of the 
competition system, with whom the 
onus proband: rests, a drawn battle 
isa defeat. It is in the experience 
of almost every educated man, that 
youths of the highest promise at 
school or at college, or at both, fade 
away, somehow or other, into abso- 
lute obscurity, leaving no footmarks 
upon the sand. Old _ schoolfellows 
meet and ask one another what can 
have become of——, or ——, who 
distanced all competitors so thor- 
oughly and so easily. “He ought 
to have done something,” is a com- 
mon remark in such cases. In all 
_- the clever, overworked 

y, who has carried everything be- 
fore him by reason of a certain quick- 
ness of apprehension and tenacity of 
memory, has no talents for active 
life. He is wanting, perhaps, in per- 
severance, in constitutional energy, 
in knowledge of men, or perhaps only 
in physical health. He is not of that 
robust manhood which constitutes 
the best materials of the public ser- 
vice. And, therefore, he has sub- 
sided into inaction and obscurity. 
If he had gone in, at the age of 
eighteen or twenty, for a competi- 
tive examination, he might have got 
the highest number of marks, but he 
would have done nothing afterwards 
to justify the soundness of the test. 
Examples of such failure as this are 
at least as common as instances of 
the early promise realised by the 
fature career. It would be prepos- 
terous to assert that such early pro- 
mise is never realised, or realised so 
rarely that we ought to regard it 
with suspicion rather than with con- 
fidence. But its realisation is not so 
general that it can be urged as a 
conclusive argument in favour of 
early competition. If there is no- 
thing in the aggregate result of our 
experience to tell in favour of an in- 
novation of this kind, it tells against 
it. For it is for the advocates of the 
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new system to make out that the - 
balance of evidence is overpoweringly 
against the old, before they begin to 
sweep away a state of things under 
which, in the recent words of the 
leading journal of England, “ we are 
better governed than we have ever 
been before, and better than any 
country of which history leaves ug 
any account.” 

Now, if comparative fitness for 
public life is not adequately tested by 
the competition of many years at 
school and college, how much legs 
likely is it to be proved by a sin 
gle competitive examination? There 
is nothing more uncertain and pre- 
carious than such a test. Accidents 
of various kinds may determine the 
success or failure of the competitor, 
Some men are mentally or constitu. 
tionally disqualified from shining in, 
competitive examinations. A good 
memory is a great thing; a good 
nervous system is a greater. There 
are—in Baconian phraseology — 
“ready” men, and there are “ full” 
men. The ready man, in most in- 
stances, will beat the full man hol 
low. But the man of good memory 
—serviceable as the quality is, and 
by no means to be despised — is often 
a man of a very inferior order of in- 
telligence. He is great in dates and 
facts; he has a sort of parrot-like 
power of reproduction. He repro- 
duces without knowing the value of 
what he reproduces, or without any 
power of applying the bare facts 
which he has garnered up to any 
practical purposes, or drawing from 
them any inferences or conclusions. 
He has no original powers of mind 
he is not inventive or suggestive, 
fertile of resource, or capable of any 
great mental effort beyond the 
range of certain appointed studies. 
He is trained up to a given point; 
and having run his race, he collapses. 
In the expressive language of the day, 
he is “crammed ;” he is fed up like 
a prize ox, and there is something 
unnatural and unhealthy in the men- 
tal expansion he exhibits. It is not 
intended to last, and it does not 
last. The “ marks” are gained — the 
rize is won; and better men than 
e are “nowhere.” In spite of his 
“ ascertained proficiency,” he is found, 
when he enters the public service, to 
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be little more than a splendid dis- 
appointment. He does not do the 
work that is demanded from him any 
better than those who have entered 
office through the miry channel of 
“jobbery” and “nepotism;” nay, 

rhaps he does not do it so well; 
= proud of ‘his success, he is likely 
to feel himself above the work which 
devolves upon him as a junior clerk 
ina public office. He is not content 
te grow into an useful public servant. 
He expects to eventuate a full-fledged 
statesman at once, and, instead of 
copying despatches written by his 
superiors, to write despatches of his 
own in the style of Clarendon or 
Gibbon. If he had learned less, he 
would probably be able to do more. 
But from the much that he has learnt 
in books he can draw little to aid 
him in action. It rather stands in 
his way, and impedes his progress, 
than helps his advance as a profit- 
able servant of the State. 

It is worthy of observation, too, 
that even if the best candidates are 
sure to win at any given competi- 
tive examination, it by no means 
follows that in a series of competitive 
examinations the best men would 
gain the prizes. The system might 
be successful in detail, but unsuccess- 
ful in the aggregate. And we need 
not add that such a system can be 
tested. only by aggregate results. 
What we mean to say is, that a can- 
didate, possessing a certain amount 
of knowledge, and a certain aptness 
for the expression and application of 
that knowledge, might fail in June 
and sueceed in August, simply be- 
cause the qualifications of the June 
competitors are comparatively high, 
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and of the August competitors com- 
tively low. The beaten men.of 
une may be better than the suc- 
cessful men of August. This, indeed, 
will very often happen.* So young 
men will fail to obtain entrance 
into the ‘public service, not because 
they are not fit for that service (even 
as fitness is now tested), but because 
at a particular examination others 
are found to be more fit. It may be 
said that, beaten on one occasion, @ 
man may go in to compete a second 
time, and thus everything may come 
right at last. But young men are 
unwilling to cover themselves with 
failures; and the first may be suffi- 
cient mortification to them for one 
life. The aggregate result, then, of a 
series of competitive examinations, is 
not to draft those who have acquit- 
ted themselves best into the public 
service. How far this may be reme- 
diable is worthy of consideration. 
We know that already the success of 
apy glaring incompetency is barred 
by fixing a minimum number of 
“marks” as a condition of success. 
But that minimum may be obtained 
or even exceeded by an unsuccessful 
candidate in one month, though it 
may secure success to another candi- 
date in the next. Might not this in 
some measure be remedied by allow- 
ing the marks of all unsuccessful can- 
didates who have exceeded the mi- 
nimum measure of success, to be 
recorded in their favour, so as to ex- 
empt them, if they desire, from future 
competition, and yet to give them a 
chance of obtaining the prize coveted, 
at the next examination, or the two 
next examinations, if a greater pumber 
of marks be not obtainable by any of 





* Since this article was written, we have read in the Spectator newspaper a letter 


singularly corroborative of our views. 


Its brevity enables us to give it entire:— 


CONSERVATIVE CLUB, 


“Srr,—Though little can be added to your article of last week on this head, it is 
in my power to corroborate many, if not all, of its statements. 


“T will content myself with one. You call competitive examination a literary 
lottery, and I cannot give a better illustration of the aptness of this term than by 
citing my own case. I have been nominated to two vacancies, both in the same 
office, both examinations including precisely the same subjects. The first time I 
was beaten. by ninety marks ; on the second occasion I obtained thirty marks less 
than before, and then came in first by one hundred. I have only to remark besides, 
that the clerks admitted under the present system have been found as a rule greatly 
inferior to their less talented but more practical predecessors. This is owing partly 
to the evil choice of subjects, partly te the one great mistake—trial by competition. 
—I am, yours, &. Wrrwoop REeavsE.” 
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those who are examined for the first 
time? By an arrangement of this 
kind, the average merit of the service 
would be kept up toa higher mark ; 
and competition would be less a lot- 
tery than it is under the existing 
system. . But it is time that we should 
pass on to other considerations, fatal, 
as it appears to us, to the very prin- 
ciple of competition, as the cause of 
excessive mental exertion in early 
youth. 

It is often advanced as an argu- 
ment against this excessive compe- 
tition, that the tendency of the severe 
study which it necessitates in earl 
youth is permanently to weaken bot 
the physical constitution and the 
mental powers of the competitor. 
The brain is overwrought — over- 
strained—and it never recovers, it is 
said, from this undue tension at the 
critical period of incipient manhood. 
The system has not been in opera- 
tion long enough for us to speak from 
experience of results of this kind; 
but arguing from analogy, the effects 
predicated would seem to be extremely 
probable. We know what often are 
the banefal effects of academical com- 

tition. When the prize aimed at 
is merely honorary distinction, the 
competition is often so severe that 
the health of the competitor is per- 
manently ‘impaired. The struggle 
for precedence is necessarily more 
severe when the object to be attained 
is a permanent position in life, in ad- 
dition to the honour of success. We 
have endeavoured to ascertain what 
is the result of competition at the 
military colleges, where commissions 
in the Engineers and Artillery are 
hotly contended for, At Addis- 
combe, now the Royal Indian Mili- 
tary College, but formerly the Hast 
India Company’s Military Seminary, 
the contention was the most keen, 
for the Engineer and Artillery com- 
missions were few in proportion to 
the great bulk of the appointments 
to the Line. The Engineer commis- 
sions were of course greatly coveted, 
and the competition was proportion- 
ately excessive. From the informa- 
tion before us, obtained from an un- 
deniable source, two important facts 
are to be gathered —first, that few, 
if any, ever obtained Engineer com- 
missions, who had not been crammed 
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for the special p before enter. 


ing the college ; and secondly, that a 
large proportion of those who, by 


dint of this excessive cramming, ob- 
tained the object of their ambition, 
lived but for a short time to enjoy it, 
Doubtless many of those who, aided 
by a special education, obtained En- 
gineer’s commissions, were youths of 
good parts; but it often happened 
that those who entered the coll 
without any special training, and 
who obtained Artillery commissions 
simply by the exercise of their natural 
abilities, were superior to their com 
rades who shot ahead of them. This 
of course is not to be avoided. As 
long as there is a special educational 
test, the youth who has got himself 
into the groove will glide easily to the 
front. What we have now princi 
pally to do with is the fact, that the 
getting into the groove was a labo- 
rious process, involving much ex- 
haustion of brain, and that two or 
three years’ hard cramming at the 
forcing - house, two years’ strenuous 
competition at the college, and a 
supplementary year of study and de- 
bauchery at Chatham, often used up 
the physical health and the mental 
activity of the student. One infor- 
mant assures us, and we have tested 
his assertion by reference to the 
army-list, that out of twenty-five ca- 
dets who obtained, little more. than 
twenty years ago, Engineer's commis- 
sions during his two years of residence 
at Addiscombe, only seven are now 
living. The majority disappeared 
from the army-list within five or six 
years after their arrival in India. 
Not one of the number was killed. 
Mostly, they were carried off, not by 
any violent disorder, but by prema- 
ture decay. On a reference to the 
army-list, by no means the same re- 
sults appear with respect to the 
Artillery cadets wh passed out of 
the college at the same time, and a 
large majority of whom are now 
living. It is not an unfair inference, 
therefore, (making every allowance 
for the evil influences, physical and 
moral,"of a year spent in Chatham 
garrison), that the constitations of 
these young men were enfeebled by 
excessive study. 

It is now intended to extend 
the system of competition still fur- 
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ther. Not only js there to be com- 
tition within the walls of the col- 

, but entrance into the college 
is to be obtained by previous com- 

tition. The system under which 
ave grown up the finest services in 
the world is now to be abolished. In 
1853 a similar innovation was pro- 
osed. The India Bill brought in 
by Sir Charles Wood contained a 
clause throwing open the Engineer 
and Artillery branches of the Indian 
Army, like the Indian Civil Service, 
to public competition. It was con: 
tended, however, that as’ no one had 
anything to say against those ser- 
vices, and as the most distinguished 
military commanders of the age had 
declared them to be unsurpassed by 
any in the world, it would be wise to 
let well alone, and not to interfere 
with the existing system. The good 
sense of the House of Commons, led 
in this instance by Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, readily accepted this view of 
the case, and Government withdrew 
the obnoxious clause. But although 
in the interval which has elapsed 
since that wise decision was arrived at, 
the Indian Engineers and Artillery 
have won new laurels, and re- 
ceived the highest commendations 
from new commanders, the old. sys- 
tem of nomination, which has pro- 
duced such splendid officers as 
Pollock, Lawrence, Wilson, Mac- 
Gregor, Napier, Baird Smith, Vin- 
cent Hyre, and others, is now to 
be swept away, and admission into 
the scientific branches of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian service is to be ob- 
tained only by competitive examina- 
tion. Perhaps this was a necessary 
consequence of the transfer of the 
Indian army to the Orown—the com- 
omg system having previously 

n introduced into the Royal Ar- 
tillery and Engineers; but we have 
&@ profound conviction that those 
splendid Indian services, which Lord 
Hardinge, Sir Charles’ Napier, and 
Lord Clyde have declared to be the 
finest in the world, will never, under 
the new ‘system, maintain all their 
pristine glories. 

We do not require to stock our 
Civil Service with scholars and book- 
worms; still less do we want any 
number of such men in the army. 
We have as much respect for literary 
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acquiremerts as can be entertained 
by any one, and we accept with grati- 
tude the contributions to our litera- 
ture made by men who have distin- 
guished themselves in the field. There 
is abundant time in seasons of peace 
for the prosecution of such ennobling 
studies, and every effort should be 
made to encourage it. But this is 
altogether a different matter from 
the forcing system, which we depre- 
cate—the violent efforts now made 
to bring the young intelligence to a 
painful state of precocity. Intense 
study in early youth can never make 
robust men. What we most want 
for the public service is the mens 
sana in corpore sano; and the ten- 
dency of competitive examination is 
to deprive us of that to which we 
mainly owe our country’s glory. The 
manliness of the English character 
has not been fostered at the crammin 

tutor’s, but in*the playing-fields me 
on the ‘river, by cricketing and boat- 
ing, by riding and swimming, out in 
the fresh country air. The competi- 
tion which has done most good for 
the country, is the competition of the 
cricket-match, the boat-race, and the 
hunting-field. Do not let the public 
service be stinted in ruddy cheeks, 
erect figures, and good muscular de- 
velopment. A general robustness of 
mind and body is what we want ; and 
we fear that competitive examina- 
tions will help us to neither. 

And whilst in all human proba- 
bility such is the result of excessive 
competition, with respect to the 
Service itself—whilst the successful 
few are turning out official failures— 
what is the jot of the unsuccessful 
many? We have expressly devoted 
this paper to “The Oompetition 
System and the Public Service.” 
But we may still devote a few sen- 
tences to the case of those who 
never enter the public service — to 
the effect of the competition system 
upon society at large. To every 
young man who competes for a om 
ic appointment, and gains it, 
may be ten, or twénty, or even @ 
hundred, who lose it. it not super- 
annuated, the losers may go up again 
and again, but still a a few of 
the many ‘can ultimately succeed. 
What, then, is to become of those 
who are driven back into the desert 
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with the lustre of repeated failures 
upon them? They have lost, or 
well-nigh lost, the best years of their 
life; they must begin again, when 
too late to commence a new career 
with any prospect of success. The 
may have enfeebled their health, 
and paralysed their energies by over- 
exertion, and destroyed the elasticity 
of their minds by repeated disap- 
pointments, What is to become of 
this mass of disheartened adoles- 
cence? (an anything be less advan- 
tageous to the community at large 
than thus to encourage parents, to 
train up. their boys, before their 
characters are formed, to “go in” 
for a particular class of examination, 
in which failure is far more probable 
than success, and. success only a 
problematical benefit? Yet. this en- 
couragement is now largely given, 
and the Autocrat of Cram is lording 
it. over the middle elasses, What 
we may expect soon is a terrible 
reaction. People will in due time 
be frightened . by the numerous 
failures brought to their notice, and 
there will be as great a. disinclina- 
tion as there now is willingness on 
the part. of the public to compete 
for official appointments, }, Youths of 
high promise will, not, be, suffered to 
tarnish their reputations. by failures 
of this kind. The class of . compe- 
titors, will, therefore, deteriorate as 
their numbers diminish; ;,and . the 
advocates of the competition scheme 
will find _it deficient, in;.the very 
merits which they haye most empha- 
way me r Tea Indeed, we 
in already to } parents pro- 
testing .that they will not expose 
their, sons.,to the chance of , disap- 
Pentment, pnd, consequent deprecia- 
on; that, they will, not. incur the 
risk of . bing 1 a dang Te- 
putation ofa promising youth, by 
sending him .pp,,£0, oo 
) 


multitude, . _ gpay. be 
many of inferjor, ig, and . qualifi- 
cations, to, whom, seme, nt may 
give, an .advantage,in.the struggle. 
The gr Te iets 

hopefal rospe boy, the 
ang 8 ape 

é f fr 

di back, wil nortify: tod dis- 
hearten him, and,,may perhaps 30 
blight his young energies that they 
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will never again recover their former 
strength and elasticity. 

Moreover, unless we are 
mistaken, this now dominant com. 
petitive system will fail to secure for 
the public service not only the talent 
but the respectability also of the 
country. Weconfess that we think 
this matter of the social status of 
Government employes one not to be 
lightly regarded. A man may not 
be a more efficient public servant for 
being what is called “ highly con- 
nected ;” but the general tone of the 
Public Service is elevated by this high 
connection; and we acknowledge to 
the weakness of desiring to see our 
public offices stocked with gentle- 
men, It is common to represent the 
more aristocratic employes of Govern- 
ment as men indolent in the extreme, 
and haughty beyond endurance; but, 
like many popular notions, it is a 
mere delusion—the fact being simply 
this, that your true aristocrat is 
always courteous, and that hauteur 
is the distinguishing mark of the 
novus homo, who, haying no intrin- 
sic importance, wears his robes of 
Office jauntily, and thunders from 
the bureaucratic chair. We cannot 
think, indeed, that the outside Public 
would have their business done better 
if young men of good family connec- 
tions. were excluded by the general 
application of the competition prin- 
ciple from our public offices; and 
that. such exclusion will be the 
result it needs no great acumen to 
foresee. The competition will, for 
the most part, be among men who 
have no faniily interest, and who go 
in for a place in the Public Service 
because they have no prospects in 
any other direction, The field will 
in time be left clear to these men. 
and Government employment will 
nome a sort ef refuge for the desti- 
ute, * 

Tt must be remembered — and we 
shall dwell a little upon the point; 
for on looking back at what we haye 
written, we find that we have not 
yet sufficiently insisted upon it—that 
he. inducements to enter the Public 
Service are pot.great. The one great 
advantage of employment of this 
kind is, its certainty. When we 
have said this, we have said every- 
thing in its favour. There is & 
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certain fixed salary at the outset — 
a certain progressive augmentation, 
and a certain pension for the declining 
years of the Government servant. But 
the pay is small; and the labour, if 
not in all cases very arduous, weari- 
some by reason of its sameness and 
regularity. The necessities of ten- 
to four are not pleasant. They are 
not, it is true, limited to the Public 
Service; but in no other service is a 
man under such strict discipline—in 
no other service is he bound to con- 
form so rigidly to certain regulations 
—in no other service does he sacri- 
fice so largely his personal liberty and 
freedom of will. The best prizes of 
the service are small in comparison 
with the prizes of the liberal profes- 
sions—as the Law, Divinity, Medi- 
cine, &c. The same amount of in- 
dustry and ability which will enable 
a barrister or a physician to earn 
from £5000 to £10,000 a-year, will 
help the public servant to nothing 
above £1200 or £1500. The appoint- 
ments even of that amount of eligi- 
bility are very few, and even these 
few are not commonly attainable by 
means of gradual rise in the service. 
The system of recruiting among the 
community at large for public ser- 
vants of the higher grades, has always 
been more or less recognised ; and it 
appears now to be the intention of 
Government to extend it, for the new 
Superannuation rules are peculiarly 
favourable to those who are selected 
late in life to fill certain appoint- 
ments, on account of special qualifi- 
cations for the same. We look upon 
this as a.wise and salutary provision ; 
but the regular public service is dete- 
riorated by it, and the inducements 
to go in at the bottom diminished by 
narrowing the circle of promotion at 
the top. The service, then, presenting 
no great attractions, is it likely that 
men who can do anything else, or 
whose parents can do anything else 
for them, will train themselves by 
years of hard study to compete for 
what they may eventually lose by 
some accident, and which is of little 
value when obtained? What is really 
wanted for the elevation of the Pub- 
lic Service is not competition, but a 
general amelioration of the advan- 
tages of official life. Opn the whole, 
we incline to think that the Service 
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is, under-paid; and as long as it is 
80 we may be sure that it will not be 
competed for by men of a high class, 
social or intellectual. 

The new system is as yet only in 
its infancy — but already we hear 
complaints from the public offices, 
that it does not provide the kind of 
men that are wanted. We expect 
that these complaints will wax 
louder and louder, and that Reason 
will lend an ear to them in time. In 
the meanwhile, we hope that the new 
scheme is only to be regarded as an 
experiment—but such is the tendency 
to go forward, in accordance with the 
so-called “liberal spirit of the age,” 
that we fear that no government will 
have courage enough to attempt a 
wise retrogression. There seems to 
be a sort of blind necessity impellin 
our statesmen to make political capi- 
tal by continual concessions to igno- 
rant clamour. “ Everything for every- 
body,” is the cry —“ A clear stage 
and vo favour.” At present it may- 
be said that the Public Service is 
in a sort of transition state. It is 
neither wholly a Patronage-service, 
nor wholly a Competition-service, 
but it is drifting rapidly toto the 
latter. Many public appointments 
are now held up to open competition ; 
others to a sort of modified, or close 
competition — competition among 
Crown nominees. One clerkship is 
competed for, we will say, by three 
nominees. It epperrs to us that this 
has nearly all the disadvantages of 
the pure Competition System, and 
none of its advanta There is 
more uncertainty in it than in any 
other plan, for, young Jones ws! be 
matched against two stupid fellows 
and win, and young Brown against 
two clever fellows and lose; young 
Brown being in all respects an abler 
youth than young Jones. And then 
it is a harder, a more damning fate, 
to be worsted in a contest with only 
two competitors than in a contest 
with fifty or sixty; the disinclina- 
tion to compete will therefore, in 
such a case, be rather greater than 
less. The system, indeed, is a com- 
promise, and as such we may be 
sure that it will not last long. The 
public demand will be for com- 
petition; and it is not di cult to 
perceive that the claim will be 
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yielded to, until entrance into the 
service of the State can only be ob- 
tained by competition against the 
whole country. But we have shown 
that there is not so much justice as 
some sup in throwing open the 
Public Service ; that the system ne- 
cessarily inflicts considerable hardship 
upon men who have deserved well of 
their country; and that the public 
business is not likely to be better done 
than under the old nomination sys- 
tem. We anticipate a great deterio- 
ration, instead of amelioration of the 
Public Service, as the result of this 
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concession to popular clamour; and 
we are content to await patient] 
the fulfilment of our ‘prediction. The 
new system, which is now on its trial, 
is plausible and popular; but man 
things which are plausible and popu- 
lar are not wise; and a system, the 
tendency of which is to destroy the 
muscle of the Public Service, can never 
be beneficial to the country. That 
service is, doubtless, capable of im- 
provement ; but improvement, to be 
effectual, must be gradual. We only 
accomplish crude innovations when 
we rush into violent extremes. 





TIDINGS FROM TURIN, 


A year has run its round, and 
something more, since last I address- 
ed you from Turin. No uneventful 
year, indeed. The political atmos- 
phere here, comparatively unclouded 
twelve months ago, has lately been 
storm - laden. Europe has been 


startled by a martial challenge, and 


on se¢king whence the trumpet- 
notes, so boldly sounded, proceeded, 
her gaze was presently fixed on 
Piedmont. The horn of discord, 
which has made the Continent bristle 
with bayonets, which has paralysed 
commerce and industry, and “impo- 
verished whole classes in great em- 
pires, has been winded by a petty 
power in Northern Italy. 

Suffer me to take a retrospective 
glance. Of recent’ events and signs 
of the times in this country, it is 
probable that few of your readers are 
uninformed, but many may not be 
sorry to refresh their memories by 
the perusal of a concise sketch of the 
circumstances that’ preceeded or led 
to them. It isnot necessary to go 
farther back than to that Congress 
held at Paris in 1856, in which the 
representatives of Piedmont were 
allowed to take their places on an 
equality with the plenipotentiaries 
of the great European powers, as a 
reward for the share — honourable, 
although small — that their country 
had taken in the war then just ter- 
minated. The alliance of Sardinia 
with England, France, and Turkey, 
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against Russia, was mainly the work 
of Lord Palmerston, to whom, for 
many other reasons besides that, is 
the present critical state of affairs to 
be imputed, more than to any other 
Englishman. It was justly consid- 
ered an excellent stroke of policy on 
the part of the Sardinian Govern- 
ment, to which it gave a prestige and 
weight that could hardly have been 
attained by any other means — to 
which it also afforded an opportunity 
of pleading the cause not only of 
Piedmont, but of Italy. This might 
and ought to have been foreseen. The 
tendency of Piedmont to stand for- 
ward as the champion of the ill- 
governed and oppressed Italian coun- 
tries was well known : if the British 
Government of the day had no in- 
tention of backing those claims, it 
was certainly unwise to place their 
chief supporter in a position favour- 
able for pressing them, and for en- 
listing sympathies in their behalf. 
The thing, however, was done. Lord 
Palmerston, who for years had taken 
pleasure in raising the hopes of Italy, 
afterwards to dash them to the dust, 
was well pleased to get Sardinia’s 
fifteen thousand men; and the war 
at an end, an energetic, shrewd, 
and resolute Piedmontese statesman, 
Count Camillo Cavour, took his seat 
in the Congress on behalf of the King 
his master. On behalf, too, of 

Italy. When he entered the assem 
bly where he found his deadly politi- 
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cal foe, Count Buol-Schauenstein, and 
the most eminent statesmen and dip- 
lomatists‘of England, France, Prussia, 
Russia, and Turkey, it was with the 
determination to fulfil a double mis- 
sion. With his colleagues he had 
to arrange the conditions of peace 
and the future position of the Otto- 
man Empire; but his other object, 
much nearer to his heart, was to call 
the attention of Europe to the state 
of Italy, and to endeavour to obtain 
redress of her grievances and a di- 
minution of her sufferings. He did 
not then pretend to a tearing-up of 
treaties, and to the expulsion of Aus- 
tria from Italy; on the contrary, he 
based his arguments on the treaties of 
1815, whose violation he imputed to 
the former power. He particularly 
addressed himself to the represen- 
tatives of England and France, by 
whom he was favourably received ; 
and notwithstanding the refusal of 
the Austrian minister to discuss the 
subject, the difficult complications of 
Italian affairs received some atten- 
tion, although no sort of solution, 
from the Congress. Lord Clarendon 
declared the state of things in Italy 
irregular, and to be regretted; he 
particularly referred to the occupa- 
tion by foreign troops of various 
points of the peninsula, as one which 
ought to be put an end to by the 
removal of the causes that rendered 
the presence of those forces neces- 
sary. He pointed out what those 
causes were, denounced the mal-ad- 
mivistration of the Papal Govern- 
ment, recommended its secularisation, 
especially in the Legations, as, the 
best means, combined with the for- 
mation of a national armed force, of 
enabling it to dispense with Austrian 
armies. Notwithstanding his de- 
claration that he was unauthorised 
to discuss Italian affairs, Count Buol 
could not ertirely abstain from join- 
ing in the conversation, and, with 
reference to Austrian interference in 
some of the minor Helian States, he 
declared that one power: hada right 
to interfere in the internal affairsiof 
another country when |called upon to 
do so by the legitimate: government 
of the latter. This doctrine was 
strongly combated by Lord.,Claren- 
don, who, according to Oount,| Ga- 
vour’s positive statement in the 





Sardinian Chamber, a few days after 
the termination of the conferences, 
displayed the greatest sympathy for 
Italy, and the most earnest desire to 
relieve her from the evils that afflict- 
ed her. The Sardinian plenipoten- 
tiaries admitted that the evacua- 
tion of Italy by foreign troops mic¢ht 
lead to deplorable consequences, but 
urged that this danger would be ob- 
viated by the previous adoption of 
certain suitable measures. There- 
upon they were invited to state their 
views, and on the 16th April 1856 
they addressed a note upon the sub- 
ject to Lord Clarendon and Count 
Walewski. They had hoped, they 
said, that the Paris Congress would 
not have separated without taking 
the state of Italy into serious con- 
sideration, and ‘that the sympathy 
shown with the Greek Christians of 
the East would have been extended 
to the suffering Latin race of the 
peninsula. Disappointed in this ex- 
pectation, in consequence of the per- 
sistence of Austria in restricting the 
discussions of the Congress within 
the limits laid down before its open- 
ing, they!\addressed themselves to 
their ;allies, denouncing the’ system 
of compression. and reaction main- 
tained everisince 1848-9, The rigour 
which the revolutionary troubles of 
that period:might have justified in 
its commencement, had been in- 
creased jinstead of lessened, by the 
lapse of time; proscriptions, im- 
prisonments, ‘police persecutions, and 
state of siege sufficiently proved this; 
and such means of government) kept 
the Italians im, a state of constant 
irritation and revolutionary ferment. 
Latterly these, had sethewhat ¢almed 
down. + Qn ;beholding ja;,popalar 
Italian prinee »jclosely.;united with 
the | Western »powers: im ‘amity and 
arms,) abd, sustaining the, principles 
of rightcvand. justice; in the East, 
the people. iof Italy: had conceived 
hopes ; that ‘would not be 
concladed::wittiout something being 
done for them. ‘They; took patience 
and waited,,|., Bat; said the note, 
when they shall; know the .,nega- 
tive result of the! Congress of Paris 
as fer. .as \ they aren» concerned, 
and that Austrias;/has' refused to 
dend: herself to the examination of 
their. grievances, the irritation that 
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for a moment has slumbered will 
awaken more violent than ever, and 
Italy will again become a focus of 
revolution and disorder. This excite- 
ment of revolutionary passions would 
be eminently perilous to Piedmont, 
and could not fail to compromise the 
firm and moderate policy of her 
government, a policy which had 
had the happiest results internally, 
and bad won the sympathy and 
esteem of the more enlightened pa- 
tions of Europe. This, however, was 
not the only danger. A still greater 
was to be found in the means Austria 
employed to keep down the revolu- 
tionary fermentation. At the sum- 
mons of the sovereigns of the petty 
Italian States, who found themselves 
uvable to maintain order, Austria 
occupied with her armies the greater 
part of the valley of the Po and of 
central Italy, and made her influence 
irresistibly felt. even in countries 
where she had no troops. Extended 
alon, the shores of the Adriatic, with 
a garrison in Parma, and mistress of 
Piacenza, which, in violation of the 
spirit, if not of the letter, of the trea- 
ties of Vienna, she was labouring to 
convert into a first-class fortress, she 
pressed. upon Sardinia along the 
shores of the Po and from the sum- 
mits of the Apennines, and had ren- 
dered herself absolute ruler of almost 
all Italy, keeping Piedmont in a con- 
tinual state of apprehension; and 
compelling her to remain armed, and 
to incur military expenses most bur- 
densome to her limited budget. Dis- 
turbed at home by the action of sub- 
versive passions excited by the sys- 
tem of violent compression and of 
foreign occupation, that. prevailed in 
neighbouring states, and threatened 
from without by the extension of 
Austrian power, the Sardinian Gov- 
erument might, from one moment to 
the other, find itself compelled to 
adopt extreme measures, whose con- 
sequences it was impossible to calcu- 
late. The Sardinian plenipotentiaries 
doubted not that this state of things 
would awaken the solicitude of Eng- 
land and France, that they would 
grant it their serious consideration, 
‘and would concert with Sardinia the 
means of effectually remedying it. 
This was the case of Piedmont, as 
~ presented by Cavour in April 1856, 
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just three years ago. It cannot be 
denied that in its main points it wag * 
correctly sketched. The -encroach. 
ments and general conduct of Austria 
in Italy admit of no defence. It hag 
been repeatedly and truly said that 
to her misrule, more than to anythi 

else, is to be charged the present 
menacing aspect of affairs, and the 
vast proportions assumed by that 
Italian question whose very existence 
she so long denied. After Lord 
Clarendon’s words in the Congress, 
his expression of sympathy with 
Italy, and his denunciation of the 
irregular state of things there in force, 
it was reasonable to expect that the 
Government of which he was a con- 
spicuous member would take some 
action in the matter. If it did go, itg 
efforts were either too feeble to pro- 
duce results, or they were shattered 
against the obstinate. stolidity and 
blindness of the Vienna Cabinet. It 
is clear that they were inefficacious, 
English governments are but. too apt 
to leave foreign questions to settle 
themselves, until their attention to 
them is compelled by an imminent 
danger. Then they start up in aston- 
ishment, as if they had never heard of 
the thing before; a preternatural ar- 
tivity succeeds to cold indifference; 
despatch follows despatch; the tele- 
graph wires continually vibrate; 
Queen’s messengers scamper in all 
directions ; and perhaps, although at 
the eleventh hour, the peril is avert- 
ed—but this is not always the case, 
and may not be so in the present 
instance. The warning which Lord 
Clarendon and his colleagues seem 
to have neglected or profited by but 
little, was not. lost upon the Emperor 
of the French, and the necessity of 
attending to it was brought person- 
ally and terribly home to him by the 
crime of Orsini and his accomplices 
in January 1858. Previously to that 
period, however, as there are strong 
grounds to believe, the . Sardinian 
Government bad suceeeded in fixing 
his attention on the Italian question, 
and it is certain that the first over- 
tures for a matrimonial alliance be- 
tween the houses of Savoy and Buon- 
aparte were of an earlier date. To 
the demands of the French Govern- 
ment for a modificatiop of the laws 
on the press, Sardinia showed itself 
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dactile—and indeed could not have 
done otherwise. But that caused no 

t sensation here. On the other 
hand, the publication of Orsini's 
letter to the Emperor, communicated 
for that purpose by the French Gov- 
ernment to that of Sardinia, was 
hailed as a fact of extraordinary 
significance. It was taken ‘as an 
indication of the favourable disposi- 
tion of Napoleon towards Ttaly, and 
it gave almost heroic proportions to 
the assassin in the eyes of many 
Italians who honestly and sincerely 
denounce assassination. Soon after 
that, now about a year ago, it became 
evident that strong hopes of great 
events, most favourable to the Italian 
cduse, had sprung up in the hearts of 
@any persons here, and especially of 
those who might be reasonably sup- 

sed to obtain an inkling of the 
plans of the Sardinian prime-minis- 
ter. There was manifest excitement 
amongst the higher class of Italian 
emigrants in Turin. Probably daring 
the greater part of last year, but cer- 
tainly after the much-talked-of inter- 
view at Plombiéres, Cavour was in 
frequent and direct communication 
with Napoleon. This was kept up 
through at least one confidential 
agent, sufficiently trustworthy and 
intelligent to be mouthpiece as 
well as a bearer of despatches. And 
that, under the circumstances, im- 
plied no ordinary measure of confi- 
dence, for never, in any negotiation or 
conspiracy, was greater care taken 
to insare profound secresy. Persons 
here have been heard to xpress their 
belief that not even the King of Sar- 
dinia himself was at all times com- 
pletely acquainted with all that 
passed between his minister and the 
French Emperor. As to the’ French 
ministers, it is well known that they 
are little more than their sovereign’s 
secretaries, arid it may be doubted 
whether, even at the present time, 
they are initiated in his real designs. 

Whilst all’ ‘this plotting ‘went ‘on, 
how did Austria att? Hud Cavour’s 
warning voice'in the Congress, or the 
opinions there expressed’ by the Eng- 
lish and Fretich plenipotentiaries, or 
any subsequent remonstratices from 
the Western’ powers, produted at 
effect Sport her mind or influenced 
her conduct? On the contrary, they 


seemed but to have augmented her 
infatuation and confirmed her obsti- 
nacy. The conduct of the Emperor 
Francis-Joseph and his advisers was 
that of those doomed men whom Pro- 
vidence is said to afflict with insan- 
iy before hurling them to perdition. 

ampered in its finances, detested 
by large sections of its subjects, dis- 
liked by many foreign powers, sym- 
pathised with by none, the Vienna 
government behaved as if it had 
overflowing coffers, devoted allies, 
and popularity to spare. Whilst the 
amiable and accomplished Archduke 
Maximilian appfied all his energies 
and ingenuity to the difficult task 
of conciliating the Lombardo-Vene- 
tians, his brother’s government seem- 
ed to seek keri of exasperat- 
ing them. Ido not share the opinion 
of those who maintain that no con- 
cessions, no conciliations, no mild- 
ness Of government, would have 
sufficed, since 1848, to reconcile the 
Italians to their Austrian rulers. It 
is quite natural that Italians should 
now both say and think 80, but 
foreigners, who consider the charac- 
ter of ‘the people, the small sympathy 
that there in reality is between Lom- 
bards and Piedmontese, and the pro- 
gress which the Archduke Maximi- 
lian, ete ce tS the counter- 
acting’ influences of the Vienna cabi- 
net, had ‘actually succeeded last year 
in making in the good-will of certain 
classes, will probably be of opinion 
that the case was not so hopeless. A 
mild government, desistance from 
petty annoyances, and liberal encou* 
ragement and patronage of the arts, 
might have goné a great way. _ It is 
useless, howevér, to @iscuss this at 
present. Whatever advantages weré 
to be gained by '& gentle course, it 
was one that did not suit the temper 
of Austtia’s povétnient. It was in- 
pie gs ab her spirit and tradi- 
tions, “'Tosay nothing of paltry re- 
strictions and anndyances, those pin- 
pricks “whieh, ‘frequently recurring, 
gall more than.a Serious wound, the 
year 1858 was chosén as.an appro- 
priate time ‘at Which to augment the 
burthens and embitter the feelings 
of thé “Lombardo - Venetians. The 
law of conscription, already severe 
and odious, was aggravated by ill- 
advised changes; a change in the 
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currency was so contrived as to leave 
a loss upon the holders of certain 
‘classes of coin, and consequently to 
cause a rise in the price of the 
necessaries of life, which pressed par- 
ticularly on the lower classes. Be- 
yond her own frontiers, Austria 
showed herself equally stubborn and 
ill-advised. She maintained a haughty 
and unbending attitude, testified no 
disposition to compliance with the 
wishes of other great powers, main- 
tained her troops in Italian countries 
where they had no right to be, and 
particularly thwarted the govern- 
ment of France thereby, by support- 
ing that of Rome in its opposition to 
cll reforms, rendering indispensable 
the continuance of a foreign occupa- 
tion of the Papal States. It was in 
these, indeed, that the gravest cause 
of strife and complication was to be 
found. Ina note anterior to the one 
already referred to, Count Cavour 
had exposed to the French and Eng- 
lish ministers at the Congress, and 
through them to their governments, 
the deplorable state of the provinces 
submitted to the temporal authority 
of the Pope, and especially the state 
of the Legations, which, ever since 
1849, had been occupied by Austrian 
troops, ruled, de facto, by Austrian 
generals, and kept under martial law. 
In no part of Italy is the evil of bad 
government felt more intolerable than 
in the Adriatic provinces of the Pope, 
for the double reason that a great 
deal of intelligence and enlighten- 
ment is there tO be found, and that 
they were long under a far superior 
regimen. Before the French Revolu- 
tion they were under the suzerainty 
of the Pope, but had many privileges, 
and were almost independent in their 
internal administration. Neverthe- 
less, the dislike of clerical domina- 
tion was so strong that they rejoiced 
when, by the treaty of Tolentino, 
they were incorporated with the 
French republic. Subsequently, as 
part of the kingdom of Italy, their 
progress in prosperity and civilisa- 
tion was great—proportionately great 
their disgust when the Congress of 
Vienna replaced them under the 
Papal Government, which, when re- 
installed, made not the least allow- 
ance for the ideas and changes intro- 
duced by the French, and persisted 
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in its old routine of bigotry and 
ression. The consequences are 
nown. The Legations became a 
nest of conspirators, and repeated 
insurrections were repressed only by 
the aid of Austria, It became clear 
to the commonest understanding that 
secularisation was the only effectual 
remedy for this state of things It 
was the recommendation of Napo- 
leon III. in his celebrated letter to 
Edgar Ney; but it was strenuously 
resisted by Rome, which beheld in 
it the overthrow of its temporal 
power. With a lay government and 
the Code Napoleon, what would be- 
come of those cherished vestiges of 
the middle ages, clerical privileges 
and canon law? Rome resisted, and 
Austria supported her. Things w 
at a dead lock. Unless some escape 
could be found from this embarrass. 
ing position, Austrian occupation of | 
the Legations, and, as a consequencé, 
French occupation of Rome, threat- 
ened to be permanent. Meanwhile 
the state of the Legations was a 
scandal to Europe. Crime was ram- 
pant, and the executioner continually 
at work. In five years, nearly one 
hundred and eighty persons were 
shot by the Austrian authorities, 
Under the existing system there was 
no hope of a change for the better, 
In his note of the 17th March 1856, 
Cavour proposed the complete secu- 
larisation and separate organisation 
of those provinces of the Papal States 
situated between the Po, the Adriatic, 
and the Apennines, they still remain- 
ing, however, subject to the Pope, 
who should retain the direction of 
their diplomatic and religious rela- 
tions, but of no other branches of the 
public service. The Code Napoleon 
should be promulgated, with certain 
necessary modifications, and a la 
pontifical vicar should govern, wit 
ministers and a council of state. It 
is unnecessary to go into details, and 
indeed this project is pretty gener- 
ally known. The foreign occupation 
might then quickly cease; the Papal 
army of eight thousand men would 
suffice for the maintenance of order 
in the Mediterranean provinces. A 
competent force should be raised by 
conscription in the secularised states. 
Such was the project of the Sardinian 
premier, and certainly it had much 
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to recommend it. He, as well as the that height until they thought them- 
French Emperor, felt strongly that in selves sure of the support of the 
the Papal dominions, more than in French Emperor. To obtain this was 
avy other part of Italy, reforms were the great aim and object of Cavour, 
indispensable and most urgent. What when once he lost hopes of aid from 
did Austria, in presence of all these England, which he would greatly 
well-founded representations of the have preferred. For there can be 
growing spirit of revolution in Italy, no question that he sympathises far 
of the ill-suppressed displeasure of more with free England than with 
France, of the disapprobation of all autocratic France, afd it is well 
Europe? She acted as has long been known how, for years, he made of 
her wont, was stabborn almost to England his mainstay. But the 
insolence, despised public opinion, Palmerston-Olarendon foreign policy 
maintained, if she did not extend, estranged him by its inconsistencies 
her encroachments in the duchies, and indecisions, He found it impos- 
and her severities in the Legations, sible to follow the lead of persons 
and acted as if her power were im- who blew hot one day and cold the 
pregnable, and as if a day of reckon- next; who were great in sympath 
ing could never come for her. Such and promises, but lamentably slac 
was her conduct until the arrival, in performance; who at one moment 
as we may unfortunately find, of a advocated the union of the Danubian 
period at which it was too late for Principalities, if such should prove, 
her to retrace her steps. on consultation, to be the will of the 
For, whilst she remained stubborn Danubian people, and who, the mo- 
and stationary, her enemies were ment after, wheeled about, declared 
active, and their designs became against the union, set the will of the 
more ambitious and extensive. What people at naught, and expected their 
might have. satisfied them in 1856, friends to wheel and do likewise. 
appeared altogether insufficient in But such sudden and extraordinary 
1858. She had refused to yield what gyrations are not to everybody’s taste, 
she had no right to retain; they and Cavour refused to make himself 
would attempt to wrest from her that a political Jim Crow, even in such 
which treaties forbid them, to claim. illustrious company as that of Lords 
The party which, in 1856 and subse- Palmerston and Clarendon. It is 
quently, had in vain appealed to well known amongst politicians here 
treaties against Austria, now pro- that thus commenced the sdrt of 


‘posed to follow her example in their separation or divergence (breach 


violation. They would even out-herod would be too strong a word) between 
her in that course. She maintained the English and Piedmontese gov- 
garrisons where she had no right to vernments, which ever since has lasted 
have them (even, it was argued, with and increased. Oavour, it may fairly 
the consent of the sovereigns whose be presumed, lost confidence in states- 
towns or territory was thus occupied), men capable of such inconsistency. 
and was fortifying Piacenza, where He had heard Lord Clarendon de- 
the sole right granted to her (by the plore the hard fate of Italy, and ex- 
Treaty of Paris, 1817). was that of press opinions as to what should be 
garnison pir et simple. Very well, done to relieve her, but that gave 
said her enemies, since remonstrances him little assurance that anything 
are lost upon you, and you will neither practical or effective would be ac- 
desist nor depart, we will compel you, complished in her behalf. He began 
and at the same time we will drive to understand our Whig foreign min- 
you out of Lombardo-Venetia. It is, isters, by whose noble. sentiments, 
of course, impossible to fix the exact eloquently expressed, he had _ been 
date at which the Italian party charmed and filled with hope, but 
adopted this enlarged and violent by the sight of whose performances 
project, with a determination not to —at least in the direction he had 
abandon it, and with a strong belief been led to expect—he was not des- 
of being able to carry it,out, but we tined to be gratified. So he turned 
may be quite certain that their cour- sorrowfully from England, and looked 
age and confidence did not attain inquiringly towards France. Reluc 
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tantly, too, I cannot doubt; for the 
ablest Italian statesman of his day 
could not but feel that it was not al- 
together safe for constitutional Pied- 
mont to place her lot in the hands of 
the despotic sovereign of the French. 
“T love and laud the brilliant valour 
of the French armies,” said a well- 
known member of the Left of the 
Sardinian OMsmber, the advocate 
Valerio, in the debate of the 7th May 
1856, ‘but I do not forget what sort 
of liberty French armies brought into 
Italy towards the end of the last cen- 
tury, and at the beginning of the 
present.” Neither it is likely that 
Cavour’s memory failed him on this 
point. But to attain his object some 
risk must be run. From his own 
speech, on the first day of the debate 
just referred to, it is clear that the 

oglish plenipotentiaries at the Paris 
Congress held out hopes of a move- 
ment, on the part of Great Britain, 
in the afairs of Italy, which no effi- 
cacious steps were afterwards taken’ 
to fulfil. The sympathies and con- 
victions expressed were never prac- 
tically acted upon. It is to be sup- 
posed that Cavour waited some. time, 
and did not neglect to refresh the 
memory of his English friends, before 
casting himself into the perilous em- 
brace of imperial France. If there 
be any trait in his character which 
we are justified in believing sincere 
and unfeigned, it is his attachment 
to England, an attachment founded 
on admiration for the English char- 
acter and institutions, and increased 
in warmth by his friendship with 
many English public men. An Ital- 
ian friend of Cavour’s, who for some 
years has been in very frequent in- 
tercourse with him, assured me that 
he had seen the firm and energetic 
Sardinian minister actually shed tears 
of grief at the failure of all his efforts 
to induce the English Government to 
take effectual action in behalf of Italy. 
He beheld it, on the contrary, draw- 
ing closer to Austria. Lord Claren- 
don’s sympathy appeared to have 
spent itself in words; Lord John 
Russell, it is true, had vehemently 
donounced the foreign occupation of 
Italy, but the Italians could not for- 
get an unlucky speech of his, in which 
e had declared that to Austria alone 
must Italy look for her future wel- 
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fare; as to Lord Palmerston, who 
has done so much during the last ten 
years of his career, from 1848 to 
1858, to dim the lustre of its earlier 
period, he has long since been jud 
and condemned in Italy as one who, 
to earn a little claptrap popularity 
at home, has trifled with the hopes, 
the feelings, and the lives of the 
Liberal party in this’ peninsula, 

So Cavour turned to France, as his 
last hope. History, which will here- 
after clear up much that must at 
present be mere matter of surmise, 
will doubtless one day give the world 
some insight into the commencement 
and progress of the negotiations be- 
tween two of the most remarkable 
men of the present day. Whatever 
the exact date at which they began, 
the world in general had little suspi- 
cion of them before the spring of last 
year, and it was later still before un- 
easiness began to be felt with regard 
to the events that might be their 
result. Indeed, people were long in- 
credalous of the pass to which the 
Italian question might bring Europe 
—the pass in which we now stand, 
the brink of a great war. Napoleon’s 
promises of a pacific policy, so long 
as the rights and honour of France 


were respected, had been accepted by. 


the multitude—or at least by certain 
European governments — as sterling 
coin of purest metal. Lately we have 
been told that the interests of France 
are wherever there is a wrong to re- 
dress. Such a doctrine as this gives 
wide latitude, and might easily prove 
fatal to the much-vaunted Anglo- 
French alliance, and reduce the pomp- 
ous profession that L'Empire, c'est 
la paix, to mere wind. Notwithstand- 
ing Napoleon’s declaration that his 
policy was the preservation of peace, 
there were many who believed that 
this was only a temporary blind, a 
mask assumed to serve a purpose, the 
simulated gentleness of the young 
tiger, waiting till claws and teeth 
were fully grown. There are not 
wanting grounds for a suspicion that 
Napoleon III. considers war and con- 
quest indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of his dynasty. With an 
only son the Emperor cannot but 
sometimes anxiously reflect on the 


best means of securing his child’s seat . 


on the throne of France, and one 
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means likely to have suggested itself 
to him is the aggrandisement of his 
empire. France, he may think, would 
be the more likely tenaciously to ad- 
here to and stubbornly to defend a 
dynasty whose fall might be the oc- 
casion of stripping her of its con- 
quests. True, that Savoy and Nice 
are but a petty addition to the great 
French Empire, but who shall war- 
rant that to such modest strips of 
territory are limited the ambitious 
projects of a Napoleon? His desire 
for military distinction, and confidence 


"in his skill as a commander, are known 


beyond a doubt; he repines at the 
lot of a carpet-general, “who never 
set an army in the field” with any 
more formidable foe in front than the 

eable bushes of the valley of the 

roe. There are other reasons, too, 
why the French Faust should have 
lent a willing ear to the temptations 
of the Piedmontese Mephistopheles. 
The origin and traditions of his family 
give him a natural strong interest in 
Italy, and he has various grounds for 
dislike and ill-will towards Austria. 
Personal motives also combined. He 
had been literally within a hair’s- 
breadth of falling a victim to an 
Italian assassin. No possible precau- 
tion, no serried guards or vigilant 
police, could insure him against the 
renewal of such attempts, made by 
desperate fanatics resolved before- 
hand to the sacrifice of their own 
lives. Within the last few months 
it was admitted, in a private con- 
versation, by one of the most promi- 
nent supporters’ and advisers of the 
Emperor, that this personal danger 
was a strong incentive to him to 
strive for such changes as might 
satisfy the Italians, and disarm that 
class of them which ill-treatment and 
loss of hope convert into assassins. 
That this should be one of the Em- 
peror’s motives cannot be considered 
surprising, but it is rather a curious 
reflection that, should it lead him to 
war, the lives of tens of thousands— 
perhaps of hundreds of thousands— 
of human creatures will be sacrificed 
to give safety to the existence of one 
man. I say nothing of the vast de- 
signs of conquest that some have 
attributed to ‘Wapoleti, with no bet- 
ter grounds than their own imagina- 
tion and a seeming probability ; such 
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for instance; as. the carving out of a 
kingdom in Italy for Prince Napoleon 
Jerome, the establishment of a Murat 
at Naples, and even the reacquisi- 
tion of the Rhine frontier. If he en- 
tertains any plans for acquiring Ital- 
ian provinces, or for planting a rela- 
tion in Italy, I believe that they are 
unknown to the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment, and would hardly be ever con- 
curred in byit. There can be little 
doubt, on the other hand, that Savoy 
and Nice would be ceded to France. 
The story oe that in the first in- 
stance the King of Sardinia, whilst 
agreeing to cede Savoy, in return for 
the Italian provinces that were to be 
acquired for him, desired to retain 
Nice, but that peremptory insistance 
from Paris compelled him to give 
way. He then, it is said, ~ould have 
stipulated for the command of the 


‘army. The brief and decided reply 


is asserted to have been, “ La ou la 
France se bat, elle commande.” -This 
may be a mere tale, but scarcely any 
one attempts to deny the certainty, 
or, at the very least, the strong pro- 
bability, of the cession of Nice and 
Savoy. “Depend upon it that not a 
foot of Italian ground will be given 
up,” lately said a deputy, not a born 
Piedmontese, who is one of Cavour’s 
intimates. The obvious inference is 
that there is an intention of abandon- 
ing ground that is not Italian. 
Amongst the reasons that have in- 
duced the Emperor Napoleon to back 
the Italian policy of Piedmont, we’ 
must not forget the recent marriage. 
It is not to be said that the political 
alliance was a consequence of the 
marriage, but rather that: the mar- 
riage was one of the conditions on 
which France engaged herself. It 
was 80 understo ere; indeed so 
obvious was it, that even those who 
would fain have given another colour- 
ing to the affair scarcely ventured the 
attempt. The war party, who desired 
and extolled the union as an. impor- 
tant step in furtherance of their plans, 
looked half ashamed of it when it . 
came to the point. It was such a 
manifest case of barter and sacrifice. 
It is well known that the hand of the 
child-prin¢ess had long been sought 
by the French Court—as long, I be- 


lieve I ma itively say, as two 
years ago. Tithe youth of. the lady 
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would have been an obstacle to the 
marriage taking place sooner than it 
did, but it is well understood that 
there were other obstacles to its 
taking place at all, and that small 
encouragement was given by the King 
of Sardinia to the first overtures. 
Without going into considerations 
out of the domain of the political 
writer, it is evident that the disparity 
of age and the character of the pro- 
posed bridegroom could not but cause 
reflection on the part of a father who 
had his daughter’s happiness at heart. 
Neither was the proud and ancient 
house of Savoy likely to consider it- 
self honoured by an alliance with the 
Buonaparte family. There were abun- 
dant reasons, in short, for the reluc- 
tance which Victor Emmanuel showed 
to give his consent. But reasons of 
state, and perhaps ambition, at last 
prevailed. There was something 
strange, to an observer on the spot, 
in various circumstances connected 
with the marriage. When it first was 
stated to be certain, or nearly so, 
about the middle of January last, it 
took the Piedmontese public by sur- 
prise, for previous rumours had been 
forgotten or unheeded. The impres- 
sion made in Turin was most unfa- 
vourable, and people openly blamed 
the King for what they called sacri- 
ficing his daughter. The public 
looked upon the marriage as.a settled 
thing, although it was not officially 
announced, and their manifest disap- 
probation seemed rather to dash the 
exultation of the party which built 
great ho upon the alliance. 
Whether it was to give people time 
to get accustomed to the idea, and so 
to lessen the outcry against it, I can- 
not say, but to the last moment, up 
to a very few days before the wedding, 
the confidants and adherents of the 
government spoke of it as still uncer- 
tain. Perhaps it really wasso. There 
has been much talk since of certain 
conventions, before whose conclusion 
the marriage could not take place or 
even be considered quite certain, and 
‘ which were not concluded until the 
very eve of the ceremony. The for- 
mal demand of the hand of Princess 
Clotilde of Savoy was made on the 
23d January, about ten days after 
the news of the coming event first 
transpired. On the 29th the contract 
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was signed, and then, but then only, 
did the partisans of war, who were 
also the sole supporters of the mar- 
riage, seem to breathe freely, as if 
they felt relief that all risk was at an 
end of a defeat of that move in their 
game. The whole course of the affair 
had the appearance as if some of the 
parties to it were ashamed of it, and 
eager to have it over, whilst others 
were in desperate fear of something 
intervening between cup and lip, 
There were, of course, whilst the thing 
was pending, many stories current of 
reluctance on the part of the Princess, 
of tears shed, of paternal persuasion, 
and even of paternal hesitation in 
presence of a daughter’s grief, but no 
one can say what degree of truth 
there was in this gossip, and the pro- 
bability is that there was no great 
difficulty in reconciling so young a 
girl to an exchange from the dull life 
and Oourt of Turin to the splendours 
of Paris, even though the husband 
with whom that exchange was saddled 
might not be exactly to her taste. The 
comments of the opposition, however, 
were bitter. in the extreme, and, the 
marriage being taken in connection 
with the anticipated cession of Savoy 
as the price of hoped-for extension of 
dominion in Italy, the King was ac- 
cused, by not a few persons, of having 
sacrificed his daughter, sold the birth- 
place of his forefathers, and of having, 
besides, made a bad bargain—since it 
was held to be doubtful whether he 
would ultimately secure and retain 
the promised advantages. This was 
harsh measure, for it has not yet beer 
roved, however strongly suspected, 
that Victor Emmanuel ie been ac- 
tuated by ambitious motives. His 
admirers scout the idea. The suffer- 
ings of Italy, they maintain, alone 
have incited him to his present 
hazardous course. Relieve those, 
and he seeks no personal gains, no 
transmutation of the little Kingdom 
of Sardinia into a powerful North 
Italian State, comprising, as has been 
suggested, in addition to his present 
dominions, Lombardy and Venice, 
Parma, Modena, and the Legations. 
This may be so, but it is hard to be 
lieve. Men act most frequently from 
mixed motives; The King of Sar 
dinia may feel sympathy and com- 
passion for the oppressed States of 
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Italy, but probably even his most 
ardent friends and supporters do not 
in their hearts believe that he is not, 
in some measure, urged on by ambi- 
tion. He has now, at any rate, ad- 
vanced to a point whence it would be 
difficult to recede. He might, it is 
true, if he desired it, and if misgiv- 
ings grew into alarm at the idea of 
his small State being crushed and 
obliterated in the course of the fright- 
fal collision between two such powers 
as France and Austria—backed, as 
they would in all probability be, be- 
fore the struggle had lasted long, by 
the other great governments of Eu- 
rope—he might, I fully believe, yet 
draw out of the perilous game, and 
calm, as far as his own dominions are 
concerned, the storm his policy has 
raised. This may appear incredible 
to persons abroad, who have accepted 
all the tales that have been promul- 
gated concerning the immense ex- 
citement in Piedmont, and the fanatic 
spirit. here prevailing. But if there 
be a war party here, there is alsoa 
peace party, and, moreover, if those 
who cry out for war, and for Italian 
independence at any price, there are 
many who do so with little reflection 
or conviction of their own, but be- 
cause they believe that their King 
wishes it. There is a strong habit of 
loyalty in this old monarchical coun- 
try, and the King, although he has 
never taken much pains to court 

pularity, is beloved because. he 
is King, and possesses immense in- 
fluence over his subjects, Were it 
known that he had changed his views, 
my belief is, that the Piedmontese 
would quietly acquiesce ; the 600,000 
_ Savoyards would greatly rejoice ; the 
province of Nice would certainly not 
be dissatisfied ; and there would be 
no cause for apprehension of distyrb- 
-ances in the scantily-peopled island 
of Sardinia—the most backward and 
the least enlightened of all the Sar- 
dinian states. There would be other 
dangers, difficulties, and disagree- 
ables ; but they would proceed chiefly 
from without. The King’s popularity 
in Lombardy, now to all appearance 
great, would be utterly lost as soon 
as the Lombards saw an indication 
of a disposition to settle the Italian 
question on terms that should not 
include their complete emancipation 
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from Austrian rule. Some embarrass. 
ment might ensue with respect to the 
numerous emigrants (now to be rack- 
oned by thousands, and who soon, 
if the present state of affairs lasts any 
time longer, will be reckoned by tens 
of thousands), who flock hither from 
other Italian countries to take service 
under the Sardinian flag. But this 
is a detail, and need not be weighed 
upon. The finances, grievously bar- 
thened by the Cavour policy, would 
offer greater difficulties. Upon this 
branch of the subject, however, it is 
unnecessary to dwell at length. It 
is of more interest to consider what 
is likely to be done than what might 
be done. The truth is, that the 
country which has been represented 
as the most eager champion of Italian 
independence, even though that were 
to be obtained only by war, is in fact, 
as far as the majority of the nation 
is concerned, the one that would 
the least willing to run the imme 
hazards implied in ‘the course advo- 
cated by its King and his prime- 
minister. The reason is evident: 
Piedmont prospers and progresses 
under her constitutional regime ; 
she is attached to her liberties and 
her dynasty, and does not desire to 
risk either or. both in a contest for 
Italian independence, — a question, 
moreover, which the great majority 
of the people do not in reality at all 
nine or greatly trouble their 
heads about. But they detest the 
Austrians, and owe them a grudge 
for their reverse at Novara. They 
are told that the King desires war; 
he himself, with rather unkingly in- 
discretion, has repeatedly and plainly 
intimated as much; and so their 
combined antipathy and _ loyalty 
make them throw up their hats and 
ery “Viva il Ré/” and “ Death to 
the Austrians !” 

With the leading incidents of the 
present year in Northern Italy you 
are well acquainted, and I may pass 
them over with a rapid pen. The aug- 
mentation of the Austrian army in 
Lombardy, and the near appr of 
a strong body of troops to the Pied- 
montese frontier, followed closely up- 
on Louis Napoleon’s ominous address 
to Baron Hiibner on New Year's Day, 
and nearly coincided with the King 
of Sardinia’s speech at the opening of 
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te Legislative Chambers, in which 
e declared his sensibility to the cry 
of suffering that reached him from 
various parts of Italy. This speech 
produced a great sensation, and ex- 
alted the hopes of the Italian na- 
tional party to an extravagant pitch. 
The Piedmontese press —a consider- 
able portion of which is in the hands 
of emigrants, and which is quite in 
its infancy, and distinguished by 
great intemperance of speech, ludi- 
crous vanity, and very little ability— 
shrieked its warwhoops as violently 
as if it thought that its puny notes 
would pervade all Europe, and raise 
a crusade against Austria. The only 
effect they. produced was further to 
embitter the Austrians and inflame 
the Italians. Count Cavour, all this 
time, was bent on war. In the month 
of January, the inquiry was addressed 
to him from an influential quarter, 
whether he should be disposed to 
agree to a congress, could it be 
brought about, as was not improba- 
ble, for the settlement of the Italian 
question. His reply was a decided 
negative. He would hear of nothing 


but war, and a clean sweep of every 


German from Italian soil. Since 
then he has seen fit to modify his 
tone, or, I should rather say, he has 
become less confident than he then 
was of foreign support; for Pied- 
mont, its King, and its prime-minis- 
ter, can only have mete oe so long 
as a great power like France was 
willing to back them with its armies. 
Prince Napoleon’s arrival in Turin 
and the quickly ensuing marriage, 
were a further source of rejoicing and 
security to the partisans of war. But 
ag war is an expensive pastime, next 
came the demand for a loan, con- 
ceded by the Chamber after a stormy 
debate, during -which the dislike of 
Savoy to the Cavour policy broke out 
by the organ of two of the deputies 
for that province. The conviction 
that a conflict was at hand became 
so strong and general throughout 
Italy that volunteers poured in, espe- 
cially from Lombardy, eager. to serve 
under the Sardinian flag. The flower 
of the young nobles of Milan pre- 
sented themselves to serve as private 
dragoons, There can be no doubt of 
the strength of the feeling that im- 
pels to such a course. The Austrians 
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increased their military force and 
preparations in their ‘Italian pro. 
vinces; Piedmont had thousands of 
men working at the fortifications of 
Alessandria ; and she called out her 
contingent, thereby raising her regu- 
lar army to at least 80,000 men, in- 
dependently of the volunteers who 
were being organised at various de- 
pots under the command of Garibaldi 
and other soldiers of fortune and 
partisan chiefs. From the opposite 
banks of the Ticino, Piedmont and 
Austria breathed defiance at each 
other, whilst France notoriously pre- 
pared to aid the weaker party. ar 
appeared inevitable and close at 
hand; bat Europe —two of whose 
greatest governments, and the whole 
of its people except the Italians, were 
earnest in desiring the maintenance 
of peace — had not yet said its last 
word. The voice of public opinion, 
which, in our century, and in highly 
civilised countries, the most rigid 
despotism is powerless wholly to 
silence, made itself heard — earnest 
and indignant in England, angry and 
stern in Germany, in France in small 
but unmistakable accents. 

And how do we stand now, in the 
middle of the month of April? Cer- 
tainly in great danger of war, but 
yet not without hopes of peace. It 
is impossible to deem one’s-self safe 
from war, when two armies which, 
just ten years ago, were hacking at 
each other in the field, stand, armed 
to the teeth, with little to separate 
them save a shallow stream; when 
so many angry passions have been 
aroused, and so many interests em- 
barked in the cause of strife. There 
is, then, great peril of a conflict 
which, if once commenced, would 
probably quickly grow into one of 
the most tremendous and sanguinary 
the world has witnessed. The expe-* 
rience of our own century, ‘fertile 
though its earlier portion and some 
of its more recent years were in hard- 
foughten fields, ehables us to form 
but an imperfect idea of what a gen- 
eral war in Europe would be at the 
present day, with the enormous 
armies now on foot, or that could be 
in a few weeks made efficient, and 
with the aid of the terrible inven- 
tions and appliances of science. Vet- 
erans now living — English, French, 
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German, and Russ — ean tell of des- 
perate engagements in which they 
took part, and which it then seemed 
could never be surpassed in amount 
of bloodshed and destruction. Eylau, 
Borodino, Leipzig, Waterloo, recall 
contests glorious to the victors, hon- 
ourable to the vanquished, and car- 
page such as it is to be hoped, for 
poor humanity’s sake, may never 
again be witnessed. But if we be 
doomed in our day to see great bat- 
tles like those, although they may 
not be more sanguinary, they will be 
more terrible by the rapidity of the 
destruction. The war in the Crimea 
hardly supplies a precedent. There, 
the engagements in the field were 
not between armies that could be 
compared, as regards numerical 
strength, to those that would be 
arrayed against each other in such a 
war as that which has lately been so 
much talked of, and is still so much 
apprehended. Since then the art of 
destruction, which then appeared to 
have reached a fatal perfection, has 
made further strides. To the names 
of Minié and Enfield is now to be 
Those 


added that of Armstrong. 
names are of themselves worth hosts. 
A battle now, with a hundred thou- 


sand determined soldiers on each 
side, would. be the most frightful 
butchery, within a short space of 
time, ever yet beheld. The morale 
of the best troops will not support 
the sight of more than a certain pro- 
portion of their number put hors-de- 
combat. Those are good armies that 
continue an engagement until a quar- 
ter of their men are killed and wound- 
ed before either side gives way. a 
may be called famous armies, indeed, 
when they stand more than that. At 
Inkermann, if I remember well, nearly 
or quite one-half of the English troops 
engaged were slain or disabled, and 
still the fight was maintained. But 
it. is a case to which few parallels 
are to be found, and the English 
soldier is distinguished above all 
others for that particular kind of 
courage, for the extraordinary tena- 
city and nerve which prevents: his 
knowing when he is beaten, and ren- 
ders him so dangerous a foe. Pro- 
bably modern improvements in wea- 
pons and ammunition will not. cause 
much greater loss of life in battle 
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than formerly, but the work will be 
done in a quarter of the time, and 
the beaten party will suffer more in 
retreat. 

Let us hope, however, though it 
may be almost against hope, that 
the sad extremity of war may be 
avoided. Owing to the exasperation 
of Austria, to the warlike desires of 
Piedmont, and to the ambiguous pol- 
icy of France, obstacles have unfor- 
tunately been placed in the way of 
the proposed congress until military 
preparations have reached such @ 
pitch that it seems scarcely ible 
they should not have a conflict for 
their termination. But for this, we 
might be justified in building hopes 
on the present attitude of certain 
persons here, who, a few weeks ago 
exorbitant in their demands, have 
recently assumed a more moderate 
tone, and seem better disposed to 
content themselves with what may 
be reasonably claimed and probably 
obtained, but which, at the begin- 
ning of the year, they would have 
rejected almost with scorn. The 
cause of this change is doubtless to 
be sought at Paris, but we have only 
the effect to consider. Impartial 
men, not misled by jon, can 
entertain but little doubt as to what 
ought. to be done for Italy. Austria 
should be compelled to retire within 
her own limits, and forbidden; under 
pain of the displeasure and armed 
intervention of the four other great 

wers, to send a single soldier across 

er Italian frontier. The sovereigns 
that have hitherto relied upon her 
armies to support them in oppression 
and in refusal of all reforms, would 
have to yield to the just demands 
of their subjects. They would pro- 
bably even forestall these, for their 
own safety’s sake, and because, by 
yielding moderately with a good 
grace, they might avoid the extortion 
of a great deal. There can be no 
question that the chief grief and evil 
of Italy are the presence and influ- . 
ence of the Austrian. These removed, 
things would have a strong tendency 
to right themselves, The petty rulers 
of Central Italy would tremblingly 
hasten to make concessions; or, if 
any of them could not make up their 
minds to that, they would have to 
abdicate. The Italians should be left 
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to themselves, to arrange their own 
affairs, and this could, probably be 
done with greater safety now than at 
any previous time. Misfortune and 
suffering have borne their fruits, and 
read their painful but wholesome les- 
sons to the impetuous, but, in many 
respects, highly gifted inhabitants of 
the Italian peninsula. There is rea- 
son to believe that they have profited 
by the past, and would be less likely 
than before to run into excesses and 
ruin themselves by exaggeration. At 
any rate, the chance should be afford- 
ed them of improving their condition. 
One thing that there are strong 
grounds to believe certain is, that the 
execrable doctrines of Mazzini and 
his gang are now very little in favour 
in Italy. The hope of amelioration 
by more worthy means has been held 
out to the Italians, and they have 
gladly clung to it. If deprived of it, 
the fanatic sect that has so greatly 
damaged their cause would certainly 
acquire fresh vigour and proselytes. 
But it must be the care of Europe 
that this come not to pass. The 
greater difficulty surmounted, she can 
hardly be embarrassed by the lesser. 
Active interference would be inter- 
dicted to her, but good counsels 
should not be wanting, and they 
would surely be readily listened to, 
when proceeding from powers who 
had rendered to the Italians the ser- 
vice, priceless in their eyes, of deliv- 
ering them from the Austrian yoke. 
As to the Lombardo-Venetians, their 
case is different, and they must take 
patience, although they need not 
abandon hope. There is little sym- 
pathy in Europe with Austria and 
er harsh ungenial government ; hut 
her Italian provinces, secured to her 
by treaties, can be wrested from her 
only by war, and that is a price which 
we positively know that Europe is 
not disposed to pay, even to obtain 
the complete emancipation of Italy 
from foreign domination. If Austria 
be wise, she will, whilst desisting 
from encroachment abroad, seek in 
good earnest to conciliate at home. 
Otherwise she may rest assured that 
her fair provinces south of the Alps 
will ultimately, and perhaps at no 
very distant day, slip from her grasp 
for ever. 

To the just, reasonable, and it is 
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believed practicable arrangement: of 
the great existing difficulty, of which 
I have briefly indicated the outline, 
there is now some reason to hope 
that Count Oavour is disposed to 
agree. Since his return from Paris, 
where the main object of his visit ig 
supposed to have been to obtain the 
admission of Piedmont into the Con- 


‘gress on the same footing as the great 


powers, innumerable contradictory in- 
ferences have been drawn from his 
words, his manner, even from his 
looks. One day he was reported 
gloomy, the next gay, the third again 
downcast; and in accordance with 
these changes, probably often imagin- 
ary, in his demeanour and aspect, 
have been the fluctuations in the 
hopes of the party that considers 
Italy’s malady past assistance from 
diplomatic medicine, and curable only 
by trenchant steel. Those hopes are 
now apparently somewhat less san- 
guine than they were, and there are 
also other reasons for thinking that 
peace, which has been so greatly im- 
perilled, may possibly yet be pre 
served. We must not, however, de- 
lude ourselves. Any day may witness 
the downfall of such hopes by the act 
of Austria, who evidently believes 
that there is a treacherous plan on 
foot to exhaust her finances by delay. 
It is well known that her treasury is 
in no flourishing condition; the ex- 
penses of the vast army she now has 
on foot are prodigious; she chafes 
like an impatient charger, and fears 
to see the sinews of war exhausted 
before war has commenced. At this 
date, in Turin, some think that Aus- 
tria will declare war—partly out of 
impatience at suspense, partly out of 
suspicion that she is being made a 
dupe; also, perhaps, with the idea 
of striking a heavy blow against Pied- 
mont before France can come to the 
rescue, It is true, that before my ink 
is dry, the telegraph may bring in- 
telligence that affairs have taken & 
more pacific turn. But on that we 
dare not reckon. Perplexity and 
doubt are in every mind, and we can 
but await with such patience as we 
may, the events that Providence | 

in store. The disarming, or replacing 
of armies on the peace footing, stipu- 
lated by Austria as the condition on 
which she will consent to the Oon- 
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presents at this moment great 
Fificulties, is resisted by Piedmont, 
and may very possibly lead to a rup- 
ture of negotiations and a s 
resort to hostilities. On this head 
will not enlarge ; for according to all 
present appearances, before Maga’s 
May number is published the ques- 
tion will be decided one way or the 
other—the question, that is to say, of 
whether war or a congress is almost 
immediately to commence. 

In writing from a distance, to a 
monthly periodical, at such a crisis 
as this, there is considerable risk of 
one’s remarks losing their interest 
before they can be in the hands of 
the public. Even before this letter 
reaches you, much more will proba- 
bly be publicly known than it would 
be prudent at this moment to predict. 
Here we await with anxiety intelli- 
gence of the falfilment of the promises, 
given on the 8th instant in the Houses 
of Parliament by Lord Malmesbury 
and Mr. Disraeli, of a statement of 
England’s position with respect to 
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foreign powers, and of information 
as to the negotiation that have been 
going on. If that statement should 
be such as to afford good hopes of 
peace, and should the result realise 
those hopes, there can be no question 
but that a very large share of thé 
merit of having preserved Euro’ 
from a frightful calamity must 
attributed to the British Government, 
and to its diplomatic agents abroad, 
and notably to the English ambassa- 
dors at Paris and Turin. 
‘This is but a rambling.and desul- 
tory sketch—a very imperfect glance 
at an important topic ; but the month 
wears on, and the printer waits for 
no man. You will make allowance 
for the omissions and shortcomings 
which are inevitable when time and 
space forbid the full development 
and exposition of a subject so com- 
plicated as the present, and the com- 
plete elucidation and discussion of 
which would require a volume, instead 
of a few pages of the Magazine. 
VEDETTE. 
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Ir must be apparent even to the 
most superficial observer that the 
present crisis is a very serious one, 
quite unlike any which has occurred 
within the memory of the present 
generation. Of party contests we 
have seen not afew. We have wit- 
nessed the displacement of many 
Cabinets. We have had repeated 
dissolutions of Parliament in order 
that the constituencies at large might 
pronounce an opinion upon questions 
of great public interest or decide 
between conflicting schemes for the 
advancement of commerce and of 
industry. But the present dissolu- 
tion is altogether of another charac- 
ter, and proceeds from a much graver 
and a weightier cause. Parliament 
has not been dissolved because the 
Bill introduced by her Majesty’s 
Ministers for the improvement of the 
representation of the people has been 
rejected by the House of Commons. 
In point of fact there has been no 
such rejection. The majority of the 
House, prompted thereto by Lords 
John Russell and Palmerston, leaders 
of sections who, upon hardly any 
other point, could be expected to 
agree, declined to take the direct 
issue, and to record their votes 
broadly against the second reading 
of the Bill. They took the undig- 
nified and unworthy course of pas-ing 
certain resolutions which, without 
fejecting the bill, should have the 
effect of defeating the Ministry —a 
course which we cannot designate as 
otherwise than factious. We have 
no wish to use ‘harsh language or to 
utter angry words. The deed being 
done, acerbity is out of place, and 
vituperation is an implement which 
we shall not deign to employ. But 
nevertheless the truth must be spoken, 
in order that we may be fully aware 
of the gravity of the present difli- 
culty and the perils which appear to 
be imminent. If the conduct of the 
majority of the late House of Com- 
mons was not factious, but, on the 
contrary, constitutional and patriotic, 
then we shall be writing in vain. If 
that premise be Poser it would be 
difficult, nay impossible, to justify the 


Ministry for having advised her Ma- 
jesty to take so strong a step as that 
of dissolving Parliament. Tt is with 
the object of suppressing faction in 
the future that this appeal to the 
constituencies has been made. 

We shall endeavour to make our- 
selves thoroughly understood, be- 
cause it is very important that no 
false ery should be raised, no men- 
dacious watchword issued on the 
present occasion. The electors of 
the three kingdoms are now called 
on to exercise their political rights, 
by returning to the new Parliament 
representatives who shall generally 
express or at least embody their 
opinions. Many considerations, of 
course, enter into the choice of 
members; but whenever there is a 
dissolution, there must be one con- 
sideration of more weight than any 
other, of which the electors never 
should lose sight. This is an Apreat 
To THE CounTRY; and an appeal im- 

lies either a foregoing erroneous 
judgment, or a positively committed 
wrong. The deliberate rejection by 
the House of Commons of an im- 
portant measure brought forward by 
the Government, would be a judg- 
ment against which the latter no 
doubt might appeal, in conformity 
with the principles of the constita- 
tion. But this is always and most 
justly, regarded as an exceptional 
and extraordinary remedy, to be 
adopted only in extreme cases, 
on great emergericies. The decision 
of the House of Commons, when it is 
distinct and unequivocal with regard 
to any measure which has been sub- 
mitted for its consideration, is en- 
titled to the utmost respect at the 
hands of the Ministers of the 
Crown. They may, with her Ma 
jesty’s sanction, use, but they are 
equally bound to abstain from abus- 
ing, the Royal prerogative. They 
must not lightly throw the country 
into confusion; they should not do 
so from any motive which may be 
construed into a party consideration. 
We do not say that this rule has 
been universally observed and never 
violated. We could point .to more 
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than one. dubious or equivocal pre- 
cedent; but these should serve rather 
as warnings against, than arguments 
for the repetition of a step which is 
at once unconstitutional and perni- 
cious. Those who say—and many 
are asserting it now, both in the 
public prints and on the hustings— 
that the ministry have appealed to 
the constituencies in order to obtain 
a general expression of opinion on 
the merits of the Reform Bill which 
they introduced, but which is now 
abandoned, are substituting a false 
issue for the new one, and attempt- 
ing to conceal from the electors and 
the public at large, the actual ques- 
tion before them. Neither the prin- 
ciple nor the details of the Reform 
Bill are now under discussion. The 
late House of Commons might have 
discussed both the one and the other, 
and were indeed invited to do so; 
but the majority of the members, by 
adopting the resolutions moved as 
an amendment by Lord John Ras- 
sell, absolutely destroyed the Bill, 
without proceeding to reject it. The 
long debate of seven nights upon the 
amendment, was productive indeed 


of much eloquence, but was also 


rambling in the extreme. Almost 
every member who spoke, instead of 
- confining himself to the amendment, 
took up the bill and criticised its 
details according to his peculiar 
fancy or tenets, objecting to one part 
of it, commending another, and in- 
variably tendering some suggestions 
of his own, quite forgetting, or affect- 
ing to forget, that these were mat- 
ters which ought to have been dis- 
cussed in Committee, certainly not 
dealt with in so desultory and mis- 
cellaneous «a manner before the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was either affirmed 
or rejected. » Therefore all that has 
been gained from the debate, is a 
vast, conflicting, and heterogeneous 
mass of opinions upon the subject of 
reform, which no political ‘architect, 
however great his skill or admirable 
his ingenuity, could arrange in a 
convenient shape. If the Minis- 
terial Bill was, as Lord John Russell 
described it, a noxious and a danger- 
ous measure, why was it not met 
with a direct negative? Had it been 
80 rejected, there was an end of it. 
The Bill would have passed legiti- 
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mately into the limbo of abortive 
legislation, and the Ministry would 
probably have resigned. The answer 
is, that Lord John Russell knew 
perfectly well that he could not 
reckon on @ majority of the House, 
had a division been taken, aye or no, 
on the second reading. His own im- 
mediate followers would have voted 
with him, and against the Bill; but 
the more wary Palmerston, and those 
who recognised him as their chief, 
would not have done so; and a great 
many liberal members, who may be 
described as unattached, and who 
have for years maintained their 
litical credit by advocating P: 
mentary Reform, durst not have re- 
jected the Bill before its details had 
been examined in committee, there- 
fore the only means of defeating the 
Bill, without absolutely rejecting it, 
lay in the proposal of an amendment 
so cunningly devised as to invite the 
concurrence of almost every member 
of the Opposition. 

The amendment was a trap; and 
in that trap the Opposition, not the 
Ministry, have been caught. They 
have fallen into the pit which the 
diminutive Nimrod of the Whigs de- 
signed for the reception of a nobler 
game. We must needs say that we 
had looked for a better, a higher, and 
a more honourable course of action 
from the British House of Commons. 
When Lord Derby undertook, with 
much reluctance, which was only 
overcome by considerations of his duty 
to his Sovereign, the onerous task 
of forming a ministry, he could not 
reckon on the cordial eae of a ma- 
jority of the House of mons. He 

essed, however, the entire con- 
fidence of the largest compact body 
in that house—the only one indeed 
which could, at that time, discharge 
the necessary funetions of Govern- 
ment. The Liberal party (we adopt, 
for the nonce, their self-made generic 
name, without acknowledging its 
propriety), was broken up into sec- 
tions. There was no union among 
Radicals. The Whigs were divided, 
and ranged themselves separately be- 
neath the banners of two leaders 
who never could act in unison; and 
more than one lieutenant. seemed 
desirous to try conclusions with his 
captain. Then there were the Peelites, 
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a small but talented body, foolishly 
adhering to a defunct name, who arro- 
gated to themselves the license of the 
winds of heaven. Lord Palmerston, 
who had appealed to the country for 
support, and who apparently had 
gained it, and vaunted the result not 
a little, was smitten, like another 
Frankenstein, by his own created 
anomaly. The Conservatives alone 
could carry on the Government and 
they could only do so, according to 
Parliamentary usage, through the 
forbearance of the Opposition. 

Placed in such a difficult position, 
and having such a tremendous re- 
sponsibility laid upon him, Lord 
Derby, with manly straightforward- 
ness, did not attempt to disguise 
the weakness of his following. In- 
ferior statesmen would have boasted 
of their strength, and talked vague- 
ly but cheeringly about their pro- 
mises of support. He took a very 
different course. He told Parliament 
that, in a crifis, or rather, a state of 
disorganization hitherto unparalleled, 
he had, by her Majesty’s desire, and 
for the sake of the country, under- 
taken to form an administration ; and 
he asked no farther favour than that 
they would judge him impartially and 
candidly by the acts of his Cabinet. 
These were, of course, open to criti- 
cism and censure. He did not seek 
to escape the ordeal to which all 
ministers are exposed. He did not 
entreat his opponents to spare him 
because his following was compara- 
tively weak. All he expected was 
that they should abstain from factious 
opposition, and from embarressing by 
party cabals the only Government 
which was possible under the exist- 
ing circumstances. 

For a time it appeared as if the 
House of Commons was really will- 
ing to accept and abide by that ar- 
rangement. The great bulk of the 
Liberal party showed, or at all events 
expressed, no disinclination to give 
the Ministry a fair trial; and al- 
though more than once ominous 
mutterings were heard from those 
benches usually occupied by the 
Whig magnates and ex-officials, which 
sounded to the attentive listener like 
preludes of a coming storm, these 
again subsided. The Whigs were 
quite ready for mischief, but they 
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could not all at once communicate 
that amiable disposition to the Radi- 
cals, who were not by any means 
averse to an extension of the periud 
of their exclusion from office, 
angry indeed were the former with 
the quiet attitude of the latter see- 
tion of the Liberals, that they began, 
with their usual dexterity and un- 
scrupulousness, to circulate reports 
of a private understanding between 
the chiefs of the Radicals and the 
Ministry, and to insinuate that Mr. 
Bright had a most extraordinary and 
unaccountable influence with mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and a singular 
knowledge of its plans! 

If the Ministry had contented 
themselves with doing very littl— 
for pursuing which course of conduct 
they might have appealed to Whig 
precedents—if they had exhibited few 
symptoms of vitality, and performed 
nothing beyond the bare ordinary 
functions of a Government—we do 
believe that they might have held 
office for a considerable period with- 
out being seriously molested. But 
they had far too high a sense of duty 
to follow so ignominious a course. 
There was much work before them, 
not only of that kind which is con- 
stantly arising out of the political 
exigences of the day, but heavy: 
arrears caused by the unskilfulness, 
negligence, and procrastination of 
their predecessors. They addressed 
themselves to the performance of 
that work with a degree of zeal, 
energy, and success which has been 
rarely equalled. They undertook 
practical and useful, not theoretical 
reforms. They infused new life into 
every department of the public ser- 
vice, so that in a very short time it 
became apparent that they were far 
better administrators than the Whigs 
had ever shown themselves to be. 
That. their diligence, courtesy, and 
attention won for them golden 
opinions from all sorts of men, has 
not been denied even by their bitter- 
est opponents. The leading jonrnal, 
indeed, even while exercising its in- 
fluence against them, has been con- 
strained to acknowledge that if 
judged by their works alone, Minis- 
ters are entitled to the public confi- 
denee, It is to their faith or political 
profession that the Times takes objec- 
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tion. We shrewdly suspect that the 
majority of mankind will hardly ooin- 
cide with the able publicist in his es- 
timate of the relative value of profes- 
sion and works in connection with 
terrestrial matters. We are of the 
number of those who hold by the an- 
cient opinion that performance is 
always a much better thing than pro- 
fession—that the man who does his 
duty is at all times, and in every place, 
a more profitable servant than his fel- 
low who merely talks about it. Flu- 
ellen could not have uttered such brave 
words and sonorous crambo as flowed 
from the lips of Ancient Pistol at the 
bridge; but he went into the thick of 
the fight, when the pick-purse was 
skulking in the rear. Recent occur- 
rences have taught us to look with 
some suspicion on those protesting 
gentry. We have seen managers of 
banks who inaugurated the opening 
of their fraudulent concerns with 
prayer, and eminent city men who 
enjoyed a reputation for superior 
sanctity and godliness, condemned to 
prison and the halks for nefarious 
swindling practices. We have also 
known instances in which statesmen, 
whose political faith the Times would 
doubtless uphold as highly orthodox, 
have shown themselves exceedingly 
tardy in performing that which they 
had promised with alacrity, and even 
precipitation. Therefore if the merit 
of works, that is, of a proper, consci- 
entious, and diligent discharge of 
their duty, be accorded to Ministers, 
the metaphysical objection, we appre- 
hend, can have very little weight. It 
is in truth not one whit more tenable 
than the reason which was assigned 
by the Athenian voter for ostracising 
Aristides, when he admitted that he 
had nothing to urge against the man, 
beyond a certain disgust engendered 
by hearing him applauded for his 
justice. Let the public note well and 
remember this. When, in 1852, Lord 
Derby formed a Ministry, there arose 
from the Liberal ranks a derisive shout 
at the alleged incapacity of the men 
who were selected to fill the various 
offices. The red-tape veterans sneer- 
ed at them as ignorant pretenders 
who knew nothing of the craft of 
Statesmanship, and declared that 
they were not competent to conduct 
the public business for a single week. 
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That adminis‘ration was but a short 
one, It was terminated within ten 
months from its commencement by a 
combination of the opposing forces; 
but within thdt brief period the 
Conservatives had proved to the 
country not only that they were fully 
competent to discharge the ordinary 
functions of government, but that they 
were bent upon introducing salutary 
practical reforms which their prede- 
cessors had evaded, and were deter- 
mined that every department of the 
public service should be brought into 
the highest state of efficiency. So 
well, indeed, did they perform their 
duty, that the Liberal party took 
alarm lest those same ignorant pre- 
tenders who had gained adinission to 
the temple of office without pro- 
nouncing their peculiar shibboleth at 
the door, should ingratiate them- 
selves too much with the pblic, and 
that they should suffer by the-con- 
trast. For years they had been try- 
ing to persuade the country that a 
Tory government was impossible— 
that if it was attempted everything 
must go to utter wreck and rain— 
that tyranny, jobbery, and corrup- 
tion of the grossest kind were the 
certain consequences—that the liber- 
ties of the people were in danger, and 
much more to a similar effect. We 
appeal to the recollection of every 
man if such were not the results 
which were predicted for the country 
if Lord Derby should accede to office. 
He did accede, and within ten months 
they were fain to combine and sink 
mutual differences in order to eject 
him and his colleagues from office,. 
not because those predictions had 
been fulfilled, but because the Govern- 
ment was rapidly becoming more 
popular than was at all convenient. 
The intrigue succeeded; the Derby 
ministry was displaced; and Lord 
Aberdeen ruled over a Cabinet com- 
posed of men of all shades of political 
opinion. The immediate result was 
the Russian war, and that manifes- 
tation of official helplessness which so 
roused the wrath of the nation. We 
do not wish to remove the sheet 
which has been decently spread over 
a mangled and unsavoury subject. 
We shall not ask the public to recall 
the sensations of disgust created by 
the unparalleled nepotism of that ex- 
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alted liberal Lord Panmure—or those 
of pity not unmixed with contempt 
which rewarded Lord John Russell 
for his sorry diplomatic appearances. 
We shall not do more than allude to 
Lord Palmerston’s playful phantas- 
magorial glimpse of a Reform Bill 
which was never drawn, or his intro- 
duction into the Cabinet of an Irish 
peer, who had much better have re- 
mained elsewhere. Out of such 
materials, Jwwever—and we have 
not enumerated or glanced at a tenth 
part of them—we might, without re- 
sorting to the art of the special 
pleader, frame such a case, fortified 
by such powerful evidence, that no 
really unprejudiced man could deny 
our conclusion that the Derby admin- 
istration in 1852, was much superior 
in point of administrative talent, zeal, 
honesty, and reformation of abuses, 
to those of which Lords Aberdeen 
and Palmerston were respectively the 
heads. *Without any elaborate case, 
we ask if this is not substantially 
true? Let any man, whatever be 
his politics, think over the transac- 
tions of the last seven years, and we 
are confident that his opinion will 
coincide with ours. Well, then, is it 
the will or wish of the country that 
those who have governed and can 
govern well, should be displaced to 
make room for men who have shown 
that they cannot govern? 

That is the real issue to be tried. 
The Whigs of course will deny it, for 
they reckon upon an immediate ac- 
cession of power, and are as restless 
as squirrels when the filberts are 
ripening in autumn. The advanced 
Liberals —such of them atleast as are 
sincere, and not mere Whigs in dis- 

ise—will not admit it; and why? 

cause good government is not their 
object ; they wish to Americanise our 
institutions. In that they will never 
succeed. The old tree is far too 
deeply rooted to be overthrown by 
any effort of theirs. If it did fall, 
they would be crushed by the weight 
of its descending boughs. The thing 
is demonstrable, and ought to be 
apparent to every man of common 
sense without the ceremony of a de- 
monstration. Our social state is 
pyramidal. It rests upon the found- 
ation of the working-classes, which 
is far the broadest, and gradually 
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tapers upwards towards the pinnacle, 
Give the lower strata the power to 
move effectually, and you create or 
invite an artificial earthquake which 
may bring down the whole edifice in 
ruin. The ‘leading Democrats—we 
intend no, offence by the phrase—are 
for the most part men of capital who 
employ many workmen. Sup 
manhood franchise to be the r 
each workman would politically, 
have the same influence in returning 
a member to the House of Commons 
as his master. If master and man 
were agreed, all might go pleasantly 
enough. When wages were high, 
and all things comfortable, the mas- 
ter manufacturer might walk to the 
poll with a following behind him far 
more numerous than that of any 
Highland chief in the bygone age of 
feudalism, and, by inscribing his 
name first, might derive glory from 
the length of his tail. But are the 
interests of master and man, of em- 
ployer and labourer, identical? It is 
no sufficient answer to say that they 
ought to be identical; for we are not 
living in Utopia, but in a busy world 
where passion, and prejudice, and 
self-interest, sway the thoughts and 
the actions of men, and create mutual 
suspicion. We all know that they 
are not identical. Is it possible to 
forget or overlook those combinations 
of the working-classes which under 
the form of Srrrxes, ever and anon 
paralyse the operation of almost 
every branch of industry throughout 
the land? We have seen strikes 
among the cotton-spinners, the iron- 
founders, the colliers, and the miners. 
Among the smaller trades, strikes 
are so common that it is a rare thing 
when none can be specified. Brick- 
layers, printers, tailors, shoemakers, 
all know by practical experience 
what is the significance and effect of 
a strike, what heart-burnings jit en- 
genders, and what enormous losses 
it occasions. That these are great 
social evils no one has attempted to 
deny, and yet few will be bold enough 
to assert that they can be remedied 
by direct legislation. It is impossible 
to regulate wages, to dictate arbi- 
trarily to the employer what he shall 
give, or to restrain the demands of 
the workman. The mere attempt 
would bring us at once within the 
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pale of Oommunisin ; and even a par- 
tial realisation of the idea would be 
utterly ruinous to the empire. Let, 
however, the system of manhood saf- 
frage, or any other which will give 
the working-classes the preponder- 
ance of political power, be adopted, 
and mark the result. From the day 
when that shall take place, the mu- 
tual relations of the employer and 
the workman will be changed. The 
latter will be able to dictate wages ; 
the former must either withdraw his 
capital and abandon his occupation 
or submit. An absolttte majority of 
electors of the same class will, to 
a certainty, return representatives 
pledged to what they consider their 
own immediate interests. It cannot 
be otherwise. The Act of 1882 gave 
the monopoly of political power in 
many places to the tradesmen and 
shopkeepers; and the framers of 
that Act were very sanguine that, 
in gratitude for such a _ boon, 
the electors would thereafter make 
choice of such candidates only as 
should be acceptable to the leaders 
of the Whigs. What was the con- 
sequence? For a period, but a very 
short one only, the wishes of the 
Whigs were gratified ; the reaction, 
however, soon came, and the elec- 
toral majorities, obeying their natu- 
ral interests, shook off the yoke of 
the Whigs, treated them with abso- 
late contumely, and returned as 
members to Parliament men of their 
own class and occupation. Take 
Edinburgh as an example. It enjoys 
a high intellectual reputation, it 
possesses a famous university and 
flourishing schools, and it is of fur- 
ther importance as being the centre 
of the courts of law. The Edinburgh 
Whigs, especially the lawyers, took 
& very prominent part in the agita- 
tion which preceded the passing of 
the Refurm Act of 1882. They were 
in fact the leaders of the movement 
in which the citizen shopkeepers 
layed only a subordinate part. 

hen, therefore, the Act had be- 
come law, and two members were 
allotted to Edinburgh, the Whigs 
naturally enough considered these 
seats as peculiarly their own, and 
they resolved henceforward to return 
only men of eminence. The first 
members were Francis Jeffrey, then 
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Lord Advocate; and the Right Hon- 
ourable James Abercromby, after- 
wards Speaker of the House of Oom- 
mons, The next candidate proposed 
and carried was Sir John Oampbell, 
then the English Solicitor-General. 
After him came the Right Honourable 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, with 
whom was associated a gentleman 
who has always commanded the 
respect and esteem of the whole 
community, Sir William Gibson- 

Craig. Such were the political ar- 
rangements of Edinburgh down to 
the year 1847. The members re- 
turned were all Whigs of eminence 
—men who were well qualifi 
from intellect, official rank, an 
social position, to represent any con- 
stituency, and to them no exception 
could be made. They were not, 
however, always returned without a 
contest, The Oonservative party 
deemed it their duty to make an 
early trial of strength, but the result 
showed them that they had no 
chance against the serried array of 
the Whig lawyers and citizens. 
These contests led to a close inspec- 
tion of the register, and, a3 was 
afterwards discovered, an elaborate 
classification of the electors accord- 
ing to their occupations, political 
opinions, and polemical tenets, for 
objects which very soon became ap- 
parent. 

’ Thus far the alliance of the citi- 
zens with the Whig party had re- 
mained unbroken, but there were 
evident syinptoms of restiveness on 
the part of the former. They had no 
absolute objections to urge ‘against 
the candidates offered to them by 
the Whigs, but they complained that 
they had too little share in the 
preliminary deliberations. They al- 
leged, truly enough, that everything 
was arranged “in the Parliament 
House "—that is, by the lawyers— 
without concert with the Council 
Chamber, They also hinted, with 
what trath we know not, that since 
the Whigs had been helped into 
office, the lawyers of that political 
persuasion had ‘not been nearly so 
affable as they were in the days of 
the reform agitation—that they gave 
themselves airs which were both 
ladicrous* and offensive—that they 
invariably took precedence and en- 
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grossed the monopoly of talk at 
public meetings—with many other 
charges and insinuations of the like 
kind touching the arrogance of the 
Liberal portion of the noblesse de la 
robe, the pert rustling of whose bom- 
bazeen was becoming odious to the 
civic ear. Oustom, however, exer- 
cises a wonderful power in control- 
ling rebellion. People will grumble 
a long time before they pluck up 
courage to become really demonstra- 
tive. Once let the horse be used to 
bit and bridle, and he will trot along 
cannily enough without rearing, if 
Sp do not curb him too tightly. 

ut the Edinburgh Whigs committed 
the mistake of supposing that the 
urban hackneys whom they had so 
long bestrode were leather-mouthed, 
whereas they were in reality ex- 
tremely tender about the jaws. The 
rider did not remember, or had not 
the wit to perceive, the deep moral 
conveyed in Lieutenant Jinker’s la- 
mentations for his fallen captain, 
the valiant Laird of Balmawhapple. 
“He had tauld the laird a thousand 
times that it was a burning shame 
to put a martingale upon the puir 
thing, when he would needs ride her 
wi’ a curb of half a yard lang; and 
that he couldna but bring himsell 
(not to say her) to some mischief, by 
‘flinging her down or otherwise ; 
whereas, if he had had a wee bit 
rinnin’ ring on the snaffle, she wad 
hae rein’d as cannily as a cadger’s 
pownie.” As ill luck would have it, 
the Whigs rejected the snaffle, per- 
sistéd in using the curb, and so the 
accident occurred, 

Gifted with many brilliant quali- 
ties as un author and an orator, Mr. 
Macaulay lacked the art of making 
himself popular as a man. At first 
the Edinburgh constituency was well 
pleased to be represented by so dis- 
tinguished a character; and a very 
little exercise of care and attention 
would have made him secure of a 
seat so long as he chose to occupy 
it. But Mr. Macaulay did not 
relish personal intercourse with ten- 
pounders. He belonged, or affected 
to belong, to that haughty section of 
the Whigs, who, imitating the aris- 
tocratic grandeur of their Corypheas 
Earl Grey, hold themsefves aloof 
from vulgar contact, and sickened at 
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the breath of the multitude. He 
rarely visited Edinburgh, took no 
active interest in its affairs, was 
not at the beck of every town-coun-. 
cillor, and seldom spoke in the House 
of Commons. Let us say in justice 
to him that he was much better em- 
ployed. He was then writing his 
History. 

- Were the malcontent citizens to 
blame if, when saddled at the bidding 
of the oligarchical Parliament House 
to carry a member who would neither 
visit them, eat with them, drink with 
them, nor sped& with them, they grew 
restive, reared tremendously, and at 
last threw off the burden? We can- 
not say that they were. Their pa- 
tience had been too much tried—their 
vanity had been terribly galled. They 
made the effort and succeeded. The 
Parliament House lost for ever the 
nomination to at least one of the 
seats for the metropolis of Scotland, 
At the general election of 1847, Mr, 
Macaulay was defeated; and Mr, 
Charles Cowan, a respectable citizen 
and manufacturer, was sent to Parlia- 
ment in his stead. 

Somewhat later Edinburgh re- 
pented, and reinstated Mr. Macaulay, 
who took the honour very coolly, and 
cid not mend his ways in conse- 
quence. The citizen party then re- 
solved to appropriate the other seat 
also, and succeeded in returning Mr, 
Adam Black, another citizen to re- 
present them along with Mr. Cowan. 

We have givén this short sketch 
of the political history of Edinburgh 
for the purpose of proving our as- 
sertion that in every large consti- 
tuency that class which commands an 
absolute majority, will return repre- 
sentatives of their peculiar interests, 
and will, when that is possible, choose 
the representatives out of their own 
number. The ten-pound citizen 
shopkeepers of Edinburgh form an 
overwhelming majority of the con 
stituency. 

If manhood suffrage were adopted, 
or if in any cther way the working- 
classes should obtain a preponderance 
of political power, they would in like 
manner return men to represent their 
immediate interests only, in which 
case direct taxation would be im- 
posed to such an extent that confisca- 
tion would be the apter term, and 
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the holders of property, after a faint 
resistance, would be fain to accept of 
that as a compromise to escape the 
unmitigated evils of Commanism. 

We shall perhaps be told that this 
is a chimera, phantom, or hobgob- 
lin of our own raising, for the pur- 
pose of terrifying the timid. The 
professed friends of the working- 
classes are at present very numer- 
ous, and are manifesting an extraor- 
dinary solicitude for their political 
enfranchisement. They are lauded 
for their intelligence, for their ad- 
vanced state of education; for their 
sobriety, and their prudence; and 
their claim to be admitted to the 
franchise is strenuously urged on the 
strength of these important qualifi- 
cations. And no doubt, if a man is 
at once intelligent, well-educgted, 
sober, and prudent, he is well quali- 
fied, whatever be his station in life, 
to discharge the duties of an elector. 
But does that description apply to 
the great majority of the working- 
classes, by which term we mean 
those who earn their bread by man- 
ual labour? By no means. The 
minority who answer to that de- 


scription are the picked men, the 
aristocracy of their class, who gradu- 
ally work their way upward through 
the different stages, until they be- 
come foremen or independent em- 
ployers of labour, and the suffrage is 


even now within their reach. The 
others do not rise; because they fail 
in one or other of the requisites above 
set forth. Either they are not intel- 
ligent, in which ease they cannot be 
expected to rise, and certainly should 
not have political power—or they are 
uneducated, which in this country 
means, when we speak of adults, too 
e indolent to avail themselves of the 
opportunities of instruction which 
are within the reach of every indus- 
trious man—or they are dissipated 
and drunken, in which case theyécan- 
not be trusted with the franchise— 
or they are careless and improvi- 
dent, in which case they ought not 
to have the power of influencing the 
adjustment of taxation. There is 
not a single employer of labour on a 
large scale who does not know this 
quite as well as we do; and intense, 
indeed, must be the hatred which Mr. 
Bright and his confederates bear 
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towards the existing British consti- 
tution, when, in the full knowledge 
of all this they urge the indiscrimi- 
nate admission of the working-classes 
to the franchise. Now let us ex- 
amine a little more closely inte 
these matters, for by doing so we 
really believe that we shall be able 
to throw some light upon a disputed 
question, Among the artisans, espe- 
cially those engaged in the higher 
trades, we are satisfied that there is 
a great deal of intelligence, much 
shrewdness, ingenuity, and natora). 
power. Living in a free country, 
and enjoying the advantages of free 
discussion, they are active, restless, 
and inquiring; and no man who has 
ever sought their acquaintance in a 
proper spirit, will conceal the gratifi- 
cation which he has received from in- 
tercourse with the higher artisans. 
But beneath these there is a mass, 
with which even those artisans of 
whom we have first spoken, refuse 
fellowship. They regard the col- 
liers, and miners, and other numer- 
ous sections of workmen who are 
engaged in coarse, though profitable 
employment, as vastly inferior to 
themselves. If they do not despise 
them, they at all events admit and 
make no hesitation of asserting that 
the others are not intelligent enough 
to exercise the franchise rightly— 
nay, that it would be a disgrace to 
any government, and an insult to the 
popular intelligence, if the roughs 
were to be placed on a_ political 
equality with themselves. So that 
the common sense ‘of the ‘ higher 
artisans does absolutely repudiate 
the theories ang rebuke the political 
insanity of such men as John Bright, 
who would make no distinction 
whatever in the admission of the 
working-classes to power. 

Next comes the topic of educa- 
tion. That, of course, is personal to 
every man, however difficult it may 
be to establish a standard. But 
some kind of education has always 
been pre-supposed as a qualification 
for enrolment. When Lord John 
Russell propounded his abortive 
measure of Reform in 1852, he tried 

. to muddle together the separate con- 
siderations of intelligence and educa- 
tion; and with a lofty disdain of 
statistics, declared that he did not 
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think it necessary to adduce any 
proof of the intelligence or educa- 
tion of the people, seeing that 
“the experience of every honour- 
able member is sufficient to in- 
duce him to concur in my state- 
ment.” The propriety of expending 
annually large sums of money for 
the publication of Blue-books and 
Parliamentary Returns, has often 
been questioned, and the cool way 
in which the noble lord got rid of 
the preliminary difficulty of proving 
his case, would certainly seem to 
justify the complaint, for at that very 
time there was lying on the table of 
the House of Commons an official 
report showing that, out of every 
hundred persons, married between 
1839 and 1848 in England and Wales, 
Jorty could not write their names; 
and that the ignorance in 1848 was 
mu¢éh greater than in 1839. So much 
for the education of the masses. 

Next we come to their sobriety. 
That is a painful subject which we 
shall dismiss as shortly as we can. 
4: glance at the amount of the excise 
duties levied in Great Britain will 
demonstrate what the national pro- 
pensities are; and, in Scotland, we 
have now, in actual operation, a 
penal statute, unknown in despotic 
countries, for restraining the indulg- 
ence in drink. We do not challenge 
its propriety. We simply notice it 
as a remarkable fact; and the more 
remarkable, that the very men who 
are foremost, to the north of the 
Tweed, in advocating unlimited 
suffrage; are the’ same who think it 
necessary to check the drinking 
habits of the workmgn. They will 
not trust him in the public-house, 
and yet they ask us to trust him in 
the polling-booth. 

Then, as to pradence, and that re- 
gard which every well-disposed man» 
ought to show for the future fate of 
his family. We have, in a previous 
article, suggested a method of open- 
ing a wider door for the admission 
of those of the working-classes who 
were really bent upon making provi- 
sion for their families, after their 
own decease, than was afforded by 
the late ministerial bill, and we have 
no doubt that such a recommenda- 
tion would most cordially have been 
adopted; but let us note what the 
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professed . friends of the workings; 
classes have said and are saying on 
the subject of the savings’ Bank 
franchise which formed part of the 
ministerial scheme. They maintain 
that it was a mere delusion, on the 
ground that a very small portion 
only of the working-classes possess 
the requisite qualification. Is not 
this tantamount to an admission 
that the working-classes, collectively, ; 
are not prudent and careful? That, 
be it remembered, is not our allega- 
tion, but the allegation of those who 
are clamouring for their admission 
to the franchise. We wish to see 
the better educated, industrious, and 
prudent represented, and with that 
view we advocate a franchise apart 
from household qualification ; but we 
canngt agree to the proposal of ad- 
mitting the masses indiscriminately, 
because there is great danger that 
they would be Jed astray by the arti- 
fices of designing demagogues, 

In order to prove that such danger 
really does exist, we print the follow- 
ing address to the working classes 
which has just been issued by the 
Financial Reform Association of 
Liverpool :— 

‘If merely for the pleasure of giving 
your votes at the hustings, it is hardly 
worth your while to trouble yourselves 
about the matter; but if you wish for 
better legislation--constant employment 
at better wages for every man able and 
willing to work—lighter taxes—and 
more of all the comforts and necessaries 
of life, you, of all men, have the deepest 
interest in a real reform of parliament. 

“In the year ended March 31, 1858, 
according to the public accounts, the 
total revenue,excluding that from Crown 
lands, and the receipts called miseel- 
laneous, mainly derived from the shame- 
fully wasteful annual sales of what are 
called “old stores,” was £66,243,293, 
of which sum £41,186,357, or very 
nearly two-thirds, were levied in the 
shape of customs and excise duties— 
that is, of taxes upon your coffee, your 
sugar, your tea, your beer, your spirits, 
your tobacco, your currants for your 
pudding—ay, and upon your flour of 
whieh you make your puddings and 
your bread, for though the iniquitous 
corn-laws have been repealed, there is 
«still a tax of one shilling per quarter on 
corn. 

“The expenditure, during the same 
year, was £68,277,501. Of this sum 
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£28,627,103 went to pay the interest 
and charges on our huge national debt, 
contracted for the most part in wars 
undertaken for the suppression of li- 
berty abroad, or to stave off reform at 
home,—but all said to be for the protec- 
tion of property. Another great slice, 
£24,995,849, went for army, navy, the 
Persian expedition, and the Chinese 
war, in none of which have you any 

rticular interest, or, at all events, 
none comparable to tht of the proper- 
tied classes, who are good enough to 
rule you, and tax you, and spend your 
money without giving you votes. 

“ Well, then—as so much debt has 
been contracted, and as so much money 
is annually spent for the supposed pro- 
tection of property, property ought to 
contribute its fair share towards the 
expenses. 

“But how stands the fact? Allow- 
ing that property paid half the income- 
tax last year, under schedules A and B 
—half the stamp-duties—half the 
assessed taxes—and all the land-tax— 
its whole contribution to the revenue 
was £11,202,976, or little more than 
one-fourth of the produce of the customs 
and excise duties. Coffee, corn, cur- 
rants, hops, malts, spirits, sugar, tobac- 
co, and snuff, paid £29,123,583, 12s, 11d. 
—that is, £17,920,607 more than pro- 
perty. 

“Suppose that when any one of you 
had bought his ounce of tobacco, and 
paid the tobacconist a halfpenny for 
it, a customhouse officer or exciseman 
were to stop you at the door, and 
demand twopence-halfpenny more for 
the Government—suppose the same sort 
of thing were to occur whenever you 
bought a glass of beer or spirits—and 
to your wives and daughters, when they 
bought their tea, their sugar, and their 
coffee—after paying the tradesman a 
fair price for the articlee—what would 
you think?—what would you say /— 
what would you do? 

“ You would not stand it for a week. 
Yet you are thus imposed upon by indi- 
rect taxation, and certain persons be- 
longing to an anti-income-tax associa- 
tion have talked of it as a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that you, in a state of ‘happ 
ignorance’ as they call it, are thus hood- 
winked into paying so vastly much 
more than your fair share of the taxa- 
tion of the country. 

“It is true that you do this uncon- 
sclously, but are you the less imposed 
upon ? 

“On account of its injustice and 
Oppression, and to save themselves, as 
they think, the same persons would re- 
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peal the only tax which ew a en, 
the rich, and make up the deficiency by 

addition to customs, excise, and other 

taxes which press upon the struggling 

masses; but you, if you are wise, 

go for the abolition of customs and ex- 

cise duties altogether, and for the sub- 

stitution of such a property and income 

tax us will compel every man, the mil- 

lionaire as well as the daily labourer, to 

contribyte to the just necessities of the 
State—according to his means—nothing 
more and nothing less. 

“If Parliamentary Reform is to lead 
to such a change—a change.so fraught 
with blessings to you, your children, 
ard to your children’s children—it is 
worthy of all your exertions night and 
day, and your wives should give you 
no rest, sleeping or waking, if, having 
votes, you give them to any candidates 
not pledged to use their utmost exer- 
tions to effect it. 

“ But if legislation and taxation are 
to go on as at present—if the millions 
‘wrung from your necessities are still to 
be spent without any actual control by 
your nominal representatives, and 
without any intelligible account of the 
manner in which they are expended— 
and if you are still to contribute two- 
thirds of the taxes, to you Parliamen- 
tary Reform will not be worth a whiff 
of tobacco or a pinch of snuff. 7 

“ Agitate then for direct taxation, 
for the abolition of customs and excise 
duties—that is to say, for perfect 
freedom of trade, of which you have as 
yet but the shadow, great as are the 
advantages which have flowed even 
from that—or it is not worth your 
while to agitate at all.” 


There can be no mistake whatever 
as to the meaning of this precious 
document. It means confiscation. 
It urges the working-classes to agi- 
tate for representation, in order that 
the whole burdens of the State may 
be laid upon property, while labour 
is to contribute nothing. 

Are the advanced Liberals,. the 
great manufacturers, mill-owners, 
iron-masters, and other large em- 
ployers of labour, anxious for such a 
result as this? If not, why have 
they assisted the Whigs, who are 
simply scrambling for office, in their 
attempt to destroy the best, most 
honest, and most able administrative 
government which the country for 
many years has known? Are the 
really blind to the nature of this. 
political movement? Do they be- 
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lieve that the Whigs in the abstract 
are devotees to the cause of reform ? 
Why, from 1852 to 1858, they were 
masters of the position, and might 
have carried a bill. They did not do 
so. They approached the subject as 
cautiously as if it had been a red-hot 
coulter, and, if they touched it at all, 
dropped. it with marvellous celerity. 
But now, when the Ministry have ac- 
tually prepared a bill, they affect. to 
be indignant at what they are impu- 
dent enough to term an interference 
with their prerogative—propose re- 
solutions framed for the purpose of 
defeating that bill, without specify- 
ing what kind of measures would 
have met with their support—pre- 
vent the bill from being considered 
with a view to amendment by the 
House—and finally, through one of 
their chiefs, so complicate matters, 
by an insolent and braggart defiance 


which the said chief was fain to. 


recant when too late, as to force on 
a dissolution of Parliament, which 
otherwise might possibly be avoided. 

This is the result of the Whig 
manceuvres, let them gainsay it if 
they can. It is all very well for them 
to go to the country with the cry that 
they are the friends of Reform. The 
friends of Reform!—why, they have 
just exhibited themselves as its exe- 
cutioners! Had they allowed the 
Bill to pass the second reading, it 
would have been in the hands of the 
House, to be altered according to 
their will. They might have changed 
or improved it to any exient, by 
omission, addition, or otherwise, 
which surely would have been the 
best way of ascertaining the opinion 
of the Commons, and the Ministry 
would have had the option of aban- 
doning it or of resigning, if the 
amendments had been pushed too far. 
At present, what is the question be- 
fore the country ? Is it whether there 
shall be a further reform or none ? 
That cannot be the question, for 
Ministers have offered a measure, 
and are ready to reconsider the sub- 
ject. Isit as to the details of their 
Bill? That cannot be the question, 
because the last House of Commons 
never approached the deliberate dis- 
cussion of the details. Is it whether 
any preferable measure should be 
adopted? That can hardly be; be- 
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cause, though Lord John Russell) 
after he had juggled the opposition 
into the lobby along with him in ih 


port of his: resolutions, gave a slight 
sketch of his present ideas, very dif. 
ferent froin those which he set forth 
in previous abortive attempts at legis. 
lation, Lord Palmerston, the rival 
Whig leader, put in a distinct de — 
murrer. Burly Sir James Grahany 
true to his system of giving the lie 
direct to his own words and ante 
cedents, seems determined to con- 
test democratic supremacy with Mr, 
Bright, and if he is spared for a few 
years longer, may figure as a patriar- 
chial Ernest Jones. Mr. Bright, again 
despising Russell, has a_ telescopic 
measure in his pocket, which he can 
draw out or in to suit the focus of the 
popular eye. What, then, is the 
question before the country? We 
return to our previous definition. The 
real question is, whether a good and 
competent Government shall be dis- 
placed to make way for one which 
has already proved itself to be bad 
and incompetent. 

Declaim, spout, stutter, gabble, or 
shriek from the hustings as yon 
please, honourable Liberal candi- 
dates! Seft-sawdor the non-electors * 
in order to elicit a cheer! Tell them, 
with such power of mystification as 
you possess, which the haziness of 
your own brains will probaby enable 
you, to do, that you are champions of 
the rights of the people, abstaining 
always from explaining what are the 
precise nature of those rights! After 
you have exhausted all your eloquence, 
still the fact will remain patent to 
the conviction of every honest man 
in the country that you have con- 
spired to embarrass the Ministry in 4 
most critical juncture of European 
affairs, and that you have been led to 
do so, not because you tholght this 
reform measure of theirs incapable of 
amendment, but because you were 
determined if you could, to play the 
old political game, and eject the pre- 
sent Government, without being able 
to offer a satisfactory substitute. 

We do not intend to maintain that 
party moves, made only from party 
considerations, may not, under cer 
tain conditions and circumstances, 
be regarded as justifiable. In 
the old days, when the line of de 
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marcation between parties was de- 
fined and distinct—when in fact there 
did exist but two great parties in 
the State, to one or the other of which, 
with few exceptions, all members of 
the House of Commons belonged— 
when each party was unanimous and 
disciplined, and ready to move at the 
will of a recognised and sagacious 
leader—the right of governing, if 
that can be called a right which is 
merely consuetudinal, was held to 
belong to the. strongest party, its 
strength being tested by its Parlia- 
mentary majority. In the event of 
there being a decided majority, the 
statesman who could command that, 
was almost entitled to expect that 
the Sovereiyn should commit to him 
the great trust of administering the 
affairs of the nation. If parties were 
equally balanced, or nearly so, the 
recognised and honourable course for 
the opposition was to wait patiently, 
until their own ranks were augment- 
ed, or until the ministry of the day 
committed some crror, or indicated 
their intention to follow some line of 
policy really detrimental to the pub- 
lic interest. A change of govern- 
ment was then considered, and most 
justly, to be a very serious step, never 
to be taken without due deliberation, 
first, with regard to its propriety if 
not necessity, and secondly, with re- 
gard to the existing probabilities that 
the party pressing for the change, 
could, from its own ranks, offer to 
the Sovereign and to the nation a 
Ministry better able to administer, 
and more likely to secure confidence 
than that which was to be displaced. 
And lastly, it was an axiom which no 
sound statesman ever openly denied, 
that in times of public canger, whe- 
ther arising from turbulence or from 
war, the actual holders of office should 
receive general support, even al- 
though they were not able to com- 
mand an absolute majority in the 
Commons. 

If, therefore, the Liberal party—for, 
in default of a more appropriate and 
definite term, we can only use that 
which we regard as a pseudonym— 
had been united, and prepared to 
offer to her Majesty a government 
which could command a majority in 
the lower House, and pursué an in- 
dependent policy, they might reason- 


ably, under ordinary circumstances, 
have objected to the continuance of 
the Conservatives in power. The 
mode of expressing such an objection 
is very simple and well-known. No- 
thing more than a vote of want of 
confidence was required to reinstate 
the Liberals in power. 

But the real state of that party is 
far otherwise. It is broken up into 
sections, which are animated by the 
spirit of deadly animosity towards 
one another, and by a mutual hatred, 
for dislike is far too weak a word, 
which they do not even attempt to 
disguise. In the course of last sum- 
mer, we had occasion to examine the 
constitution, tendencies, reciprocities, 
and antipathies of that amorphous 
body, and we then pointed out that, 
in reality, there was no possible point 
of contact between the old Whigs 
and the Manchester Radicals—that 
they had no community of sen- 
timent, or similarity of aim; and it 
was absolutely impossible to suppose 
that they could ever cordially unite. 
We showed that the Whigs, by merg- 
ing their traditional and distinctive 
name in that of Liberals, had lost 
caste and reputation, and had de- 
stroyed their own cohesion, without 
attracting any new material. We 
showed that the Whigs, who affect 
to have some reverence for the con- 
stitution, were divided into two sec- 
tions or squadrons, led by rival chiefs, 
whose quarrel was inveterate and of 
old standing. We argued that, come 
what might, Lord Palmerston would 
not and could not allow Lord John 
Russell again to assume the leadership, 
or even trust him to act in a subor- 
dinate capacity ; because, as a leader, 
he had shown himself to be utterly 
incompetent, and as a subordinate 
unworthy of trust, and prone to mu- 
tiny and cabal. On the other hand, 
that Lord John Russell would rather 
keep his own party out of power, or 
form a separate alliance with the 
Radicals, than endure the dictator- 
ship, or acknowledge the authority 
of Palmerston. Since that article 
was written, no change whatever has 
taken place. Palmerston and Rassell 
are at one only as regards negation, 
They both took exception to the min- 
isterial bill, but they are not 
as to a substitute. Russell will not 
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take a bill from Palmerston, even 
though it should embody his own 

ropositions. The subject of reform, 

e hesitates not to say, exclusively 
belongs to him. It is his peculiar 
province, with which no one else may 
interfere. He forgets that, although 
he was the nominal proposer of one 
reform bill, which was passed twenty- 
seven years ago, he has since been 
the real deviser of two abortive mea- 
sures, which were repudiated by all 
de and are now repudiated by 

imself! Palmerston will not take a 
bill from Russell, both because it is 
not convenient to allow the latter an 
opportunity of replacing his squand- 
ered political capital, and because he, 
in common with the Whig magnates, 
has a serious and well-founded dread 
of the ultimate consequences of de- 
mog¢ratic ascendancy, and will in no- 
wise ally himself with the Man- 
chester Liberals, to gain whose sup- 
port Russell is willing to make almost 
any concession, The Manchester 
men, on the other hand, make no 
secret of their reforming views, which 
may be briefly stated as comprehend- 
ing the suppression of all minor bor- 
oughs and constituencies, the erec- 
tion of electoral districts which will 
give the vast preponderance of power 
to large towns to the detriment of 
the counties, secret voting, and a 
qualification so low as to admit the 
greater portion of the working-classes. 
Which of these sections is to prevail? 
Suppose that Lord Derby were dis- 
placed, and Lord John Russell made 
premier on the condition that he 
should carry through a satisfactory 
reform bill, what would be the fate 
of his measure? It would be opposed 
by the Conservatives and Palmer- 
stonian Whigs as being too ultra in 
its character, and by the Radicals as 
not being sufficiently democratic— 
for the latter party have emphatically 
declared against instalments, and 
openly avow that they will oppose 
every bill which is not based upon 
their principles. If Lord Palmerston 
were made premier on the same con- 
dition, he would be opposed by the 
Russellites and the Radicals, and 
could not, after his conduct on this 
recent occasion, expect to receive 
support from the Conservatives. 
Against the Conservatives and Whigs 
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combined the Radicals are utterly 
powerless. 

We say therefore that the Opposi 
tion, being in such a state of anarchy 
that they could not form a govern. 
ment capable of carrying a reform 
bill, was not justified in making any 
kind of factious demonstration, T 
might have defeated the ministerial 
bill fairly and openly, or they might 
have tried to amend it; but they 
acted unpatriotically and unfairly, 
we shall even say disloyally, in ate 
tempting to overthrow the Govern- 
ment when they were thoroughly 
aware that they could not provides 
substitute. 

And their conduct will appear the 
more odious when we consider what 
a time they selected for making this 
offensive party move. The continent 
of Europe was menaced by a terrific 
thunderstorm. France, the doubtful 
ally of Britain, was arming to the 
teeth, not certainly for the purpose 
of preserving the general peace. No- 
toriously she was the backer of Sar- 
dinia, a small but ambitious sta 
inflamed by the desire and stimula 
by the hope of large territorial ag- 
grandisement. In Count Oavyour 
King Victor Emanuel possesses 8 
minister of remarkable dexterity, 
Fertile in resource, far-seeing, and a 
profound calculator of chances, we 
regard |:im as one of the cleverest 
diplomatists of our time, but also, 
considering the situation which he 
holds, as one of the most dangerous 
enemies to the maintenance of the 
tranquillity of Europe. So far as 
regards the internal reforms of Sar- 
dinia, and its attitude in opposition 
to Papal supremacy, we admit that 
he is entitled to great credit; but 
Count Cavour was not satisfied with 
being the minister of a constitutional 
and well-regulated monarchy of limit- 
ed dimensions, which might be con- 
templated as a model by the subjects 
of despotic states, and cited as a proof 
that even in Italy good government 
and uncoerced tranquillity might be 
realised. His sphere of action was 
too sinall. He conceived and nour- 
ished the hope that his master might 
one day drive the Austrians out of 
Lombardy, mediatise or absorb the 
smaller states, and assume the e 
crown of Italy. But to do this, Sar- 
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dinia of herself was powerless. She 

could not hope to prevail against the 

force and discipline of Austria, even 

though all Italy should be in a state 

of insurrection. Therefore it was 

necessary to make great alliances, 

and to purchase future support by 

exertions of no ordinary kind. The 

war in which Britain and France 

combined to baffle the aggressive at- 

tempts of Russia upon Turkey afford- 

ed the desired opportunity. Austria 

had hung back, or rather had taken 

temporary possession of the Princi- 

palities fur her own behoof, if cireum- 

stances would admit, without assist- 

ing the Western powers, while she 

assumed a hostile attitude towards 

the Ozar. To the amazement of 

Europe, Sardinia all at once appeared 

asa belligerent power. She not only 

deciared war against Russia, without 

the slightest pretext, personal to her- 

self, for doing so; but she sent a con- 

tingent to the Crimea, in order to 
support which she was forced to 
enter the money market as a bor- 
rower. A remarkable instance of 
devotion, for which it is difficult, nay, 

impossible to find a parallel! The 
absorption of Turkey by Russia could 
not affect Sardinia, even contingent- 
ly. Only giants were in the field. 
States of medium dimensions were 
butstoo glad to escape from the strife ; 
yet here was a valiant dwarf, pray- 
ing to participate in the Giganto- 
machia, with as little power of ren- 
dering actual service to his confede- 
rates, as Sir Geoffrey Hudson when 
he was pleased to vouch a free protec- 
tion to the Peverils, 

_It would be ungrateful to treat 
lightly the promptitude which Sar- 
dinia displayed on that occasion; at 
the same time we cannot shut our 
eyes to the motive, which clearly was 
a desire to secure the future co-opera- 
tion of France and Britain in schemes 
for enlarging her boundaries at the 
expense of Austria. The Emperor of 
France, it would appear, was well 
enough disposed to adopt the Sar- 
dinian views, in so far at least as 
regards rupture with the Austrians. 
What his ultimate ideas on the sub- 
ject of Italian partition may be, ad- 
mits of serious doubt. That Italy 
should become a mere appanage of 
France was the settled conviction of 
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the first Napoleon, and we have no 
reason to suppose that the third of 
that name entertains an opposite 
opinion. The marriage of his cousin 
with the Princess Clothilde, showed 
what value he set on the Sardinian 
alliance, and then followed that ex- 
tensive warlike preparation, which 
has continued down to the present 
honr, ahd which most naturally has 
given an alarm to the whole of Eu- 
rope. If peace was to be preserved, 
that could only be through the efforts 
and firm attitude of the British 
Government, for no other power had 
a voice potential enough to restrain. 
Most strenuously and skilfully did 
the Ministry apply themselves to this 
difficult and all-important task ; and 
yet it was in the very midst of their 
negotiations, any interruption of 
which would instantly have precipi- 
tated the war, that the Liberal party 
attempted to upset the Government! 

We call upon the great electoral 
body to keep these things in view, 
and not be led astray by empty de- 
clamation about the importance of 
immediate reform. That question is 
not one whit more important now 
than it has been any time during these 
last twenty years. The nation is not 
pressing for it. No material interest 
can be promoted by its immediate 
solution. We have other things to 
look to, which absolutely concern the 
safety of the nation, and must be in- 
stantly taken in hand. 

It seems more than probable that 
peace cannot be preserved. Sardinia 
evidently is bent on war, and counts 
on the support of France. So far 
from showing any willingness to dis- 
arm or reluctance to enter into hos- 
tilities, she is at this moment, and has 
been for some time back, receiving, 
enrolling, and organising troops of 
insurgents from the minor Italian 
states, who have flocked to Turin on 
the assurance that a speedy oppor- 
tunity would be afforded them of — 
rioting in Austrian blood. All the 
world knows that the revenues of 
Sardinia are not sach as to warrant 
a large expenditure; and we cannot 
believe that a sagacious financier like 
Cavour would have gone so far for 
the sake of mere demonstration. He 
could hardly expect that Austria 
would be overawed, and indaced to 
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give up her treaties or .her posses- 
sions by any show of preparation, 
He must have anticipated resistance 
and defiance, and must also have re- 
ceived direct assurance of support 
from France, or rather from its ruler. 

For ourselves, we do not hesitate 
to say that the fearful responsibility 
of having kindled a European war, 
must, in the event of that calamity 
occurring now, rest with Louis Na- 
poleon. It is of the utmost conse- 
quence that the people of England 
should know who has been the origi- 
nator of this disturbance, which, ere 
these pages meet the reader’s eye, 
may have become an awful calamity. 
We learn from a telegraphic message, 
that war is likely to be precipitated 
without any Congress whatever being 
held, in consequence of a formal 
demand: made by Austria on Sar- 
dinia that the latter power shall 
disband and disperse the legionaries 
whom she has received into her 
territory, and that, failing her agree- 
ment to do so, war will be immedi- 
ately declared. We lament that such 
a step should have been taken, but 
we are not therefore prepared to de- 
nounce Austria as the violator of the 
peace of Europe. From the very 
first we have not felt any confidence 
in the power of a Congress to allay 
the elements of strife. It might 
have done sv, had all the parties been 
sincere. But we more than doubt, 
we utterly disbelieve, the sincerity of 
the Emperor of the French. For 
many weeks all Europe has been 
ringing with his military prepara- 
tions. His troops have been moved 
towards the frontier, and concentrated 
in formidable masses, The army of 
Algeria has been brought over to 
France. The arsenals are busy, ra- 
tions and clothing have been con- 
tracted for, and every disposition 
has been made which a great military 
power would deem necessary for the 
opening of a difficult campaign. 
Never, indeed, according to universal 
report, has France so rapidly and 
efiectively brought forth its military 
power. For this unparalleled pre- 
paration there must be some ade- 
quate cause. It cannot be from fear 
that Austria would invade Sardinia, 
for Austria has not been the aggres- 
sor. It can only be to support Sar- 
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dinia ; or rather, under that p 

to invade the Austrian dominions, 
No Congress, meeting under sneh 
circumstances, could have prevented 
the catastrophe; and our deliberate 
opinion is that no human influence 
would have availed to restrain Louis 
Napoleon from prosecuting his de- 
signs upon Italy. No doubt he was 
willing—nay, desirous, to prolong the 
negotiations, and to keep alive the 
hope that the quarrel might be 
settled by arbitration; for it is . 
understood that his preparations, 

though far advanced, are not com- 

pleted, and that three weeks must 

elapse before he can take the field, 

Austria is well aware of this, and has 

declined waiting until France is 

ready to cope with her. Hence her 

summons to Sardinia, and the pro- 

bability of an immediate conflict. 

At such a time it is of vital import- 
ance to the welfare of the country, 
that her Majesty’s ministers should 
receive the general support of the - 
nation; for we cannot <lisguise our 
apprehension that before the ter- 
mination of this war, which now may 
be regarded as inevitable, Great Bri- 
tain may be compelled to take an 
active part. That, we may safely 
assume, will not be done rashly, nor 
can any party in this country desire 
it, for our real interests are identjfied 
with neutrality, and no strong sym- 
pathies are enlisted on behalf of any 
of the belligerents, Austria’s pro- 
tectorate of and separate treaties 
with the minor Italian potentates, 
by virtue of which she garrisons 
their towns, and supplies them with 
a foreign soldiery, have been generally 
objected to; but no one denies her 
right to the Lombardo- Venetian pro- 
vinces which were guaranteed to her 
by the Treaty of Vienna. Her title 
to them is indeed the same as that 
in virtue of which Sardinia holds 
Genoa, which, from being a republic, 
was annexed to Piedmont, for a pur- 
pose which ought not to be forgotten. 
‘* Italy,” says the historian of Europe, 
while treating of the Oongress of 
Vienna, “Italy presented in some 
respects a more complicated field for 
diplomacy. The cession, indeed, of 
Lombardy to Austria, and of the 
Genoese republic to the kingdom of 
Piedmont, was at once agreed to 
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without any difficulty, despite the 
earnest remonstrances of the citizens 
of the latter commonwealth, who 
passionately desired the restoration 
of their ancient form of government: 
so strongly was the necessity felt of 
strengthening the States on the 
French frontier, and, above all, the 
kingdom of Sardinia, in whose 
hands the keys of the most important 
passes from France into Italy were 
placed,” Sardinia, therefore, would 
be guilty of a gross act of treachery 
and a public crime to Europe, if she 
were to conspire with France, as 
some think she has been doing for 
her future aggrandisement, by de- 
spoiling Austria of Lombardy and 
Venice, in return for the desertion of 
her post as a sentinel between France 
and Italy. Had Austria interfered 
in any way with the rights of Sar- 
dinia, the sympathies of the British 
public would undoubtedly have been 
erlisted on behalf of the 
State; but as there has not been even 
a shadow of such interference, we can- 
not regard the present attitude of 
Sardinia as otherwise than danger- 
ous- and deplorable; and if, as is 
most likely, she should be the first 
to suffer, Britain certainly will not 
interfere to shield her from the con- 
sequences of her folly: With France, 
we need not say, there is no kind of 
sympathy whatever. It is a sad 
thing that we must identify a great, 
gallant, ingenious, and highly-culti- 
vated people with the acts of a single 
man, and regard his will, his designs, 
and his motions, as being those of a 
mighty nation. Yet this is what 
France has earned by breaking down 
the ancient landmarks, by abolish- 
ing aristocracy, elevating democracy, 
and practically carrying into effect 
those very doctrines which’ Mr. Bright 
and his followers advocate. The in- 
evitable results of manhood suffrage 
and electoral districts are the destruc- 
tion of constitutional government, an- 
archy, and an iron despotism main- 
tained by the military arm, to which 
millions are fain to submit, even at the 
sacrifice of their real freedom, their 
vested rights, and the utterance of their 
honest opinion. L’ Htat, c'est moi, is 
the maxim on which Louis Napoleon 
lives and rules; and although we 
are firmly convinced that the great 
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majority of the French people, com- 
prehending the industrial and com- 
mercial classes, who cannot but be 
sufferers, are secretly averse to war, 
they are as effectually deprived of 
the power of utterance as if their 
tongues had been torn from the root. 
Therefore, when we speak of France, 
we do actually designate that myste- 
rious and dangerous man in whose 
hands real France is a puppet; and 
with him, we kriow full well, no 
section of the British public will 
sympathise. It is always presump- 
tuous for the uninspired to prophesy; 
but if we may argue from experience 
and from historical parallels, the 


ar 


step which Louis Napoleon is nowy 


meditating will lead to his utter dis- 
comfiture, and to the extinction of 
his slender dynasty. He cannot 
hope to confine the war to Italy. 
He cannot even make war in Italy 
without violating the Treaty of Vi- 
enna; and he can hardly expect that 
Europe will stand idly by, and allow 
him to ravage and annex kingdoms 
and principalities without combining 
to stay the plague. -Does he come as 
a liberator to restore freedom to 
Italy? Where is the freedom of 
France? Will he who, in his own 
dominions, has stifled the liberty of 
the press, and extinguished even the 
vestige of representative legislation, 
bestow those boons upon aliens, 
should he become their lord and 
master?, Napoleon and freedom! 
Besotted ‘indeed must the Italians 
be, if such a cry shall arise among 
them. 

The country may well congratu- 
late itself that, at such a crisis as 
the present, Lord Derby is at the 
head of the Government. The Italian 
difficulties, which for some time past 
have caused much apprehension, and 
which now have eventuated in a 
crisis, were rendered more compli- 
cated and difficult of extrication by 
the policy of Lord Palmerston, who 
held out hopes to the Italians which 
never could be realised. We do not 
mean to deny to that eminent states- 
man the credit of a sincere wish that 
Italy should be better governed; but 
we demur to the means which hé 
adopted, because they were calcu- 
lated to give the Italians a false im- 
pression, and to make them. believe 
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that England was ready to enforce 
her tendered and gratuitous advice 
to their rulers. It is generally 
understood on the Continent that 
a@ great nation like ours never 
speaks but with a voice potential 
—that her recommendations may 
fairly be construed as somewhat 
equivalent to demands—and that she 
is prepared, when needful, to give 
something more than moral support 
to the cause which she thinks proper 
to espouse. Advice, however sound 
and judicious, is rarely useful unless 
it is tendered with a show of autho- 
rity; and we must needs say that 
tlae perpetual intermeddling of Lord 
Palmerston and his colleagues with 
the affairs of the peninsula, was neither 
creditable to England nor calculated 
to ameliorate the condition of the 
Italian people. It irritated the 
princes; it excited the hopes of the 
revolutionists; and it led to endless 
complications and confusion. The 
true policy of Britain with regard to 
foreign states, is to abstain from all 
interference, except in extreme cases : 
to allow each sovereign or indepen- 
dent state to regulate its own affairs; 
Tigidly to observe treaties, and to see 
that treaties are observed. That is 
the policy of the present Cabinet ; 
and had those which preceded it 
acted on the like principle, it is more 
than probable that this crisis never 
would have arrived. Since it has 
arrived, let us be thankful that the 
reins of government are in such ca- 
able hands; and let all those who 
ove their country manifest that dis- 
position by giving strenuous support 
to her Majesty’s Ministers. If the 
new House of Commons should prove 
to be factious and divided—if, in the 
midst of a tremendous war abroad, 
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when it is possible that the integrj 
of our own shores may be threaten 
we are again to behold the lament. 
able spectacle of disappointed and 
broken-down statesmen - intrigui 
for office, and contriving pitfalls fe 
their antagonists—if some measures 
are to be advocated, not because they 
are advantageous to the country, but 
because they may be useful for party 
purposes—if other measures are to be 
obstructed, not because. they are 
unsuited to the real requirements 
of the time, but because they do not 
satisfy the demands of the democrats, 
or are calculated, from their wise and 
moderate nature, to put an end to 
that agitation—then we may indeed 
despair of the ultimate destinies of 
the country. But we do not antiti- 
pate any such result. We look for- 
ward’ with hope to this general elec- 
tion, believing that the appeal which 
the Ministry have made for support 
and confidence will meet with a 
loyal response, and that the constitu- 
tion of the new House of Commons 
will be such as to enable them to 
conduct the government with a firm 
hand and a steady aim through the 
intricate passages of the future. In 
the midst of the terrible deluge 
which threatens to overwhelm Hu- 
rope, uprooting dynasties, effacing 
landmarks, and carrying ruin and 
desolation over her fertile fields and 
beautiful cities, may the ark of Bri- 
tain ride secure, uninvaded by the 
waves, and unshattered by the 
tempest ; and when in His own good 
time the Almighty shall see fit to 
stop the fountains of the deep, and 
bid the plague of waters be assuaged, 
may it be our high privilege to send 
forth the dove of peace, and to restore 
the equilibrium of Europe. 














